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INTO OKLAHOMA WITH THE BOOMERS. 
e By CHARLES C, CARLTON, 
Ow the Sunday night (April 21st) before the legal open- | Hunnewell trail. He had three thousand ‘ boomers” 


ing of Oklahoma, Captain Jack Hayes, with his troops, | under his supervision. 
was encamped before the Oklahoma border, near the A score of watchful reporters, who had accompanied 
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SCENE AT GUTHRIE, THE CAPITAL OF OKLAHOMA, UPON THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRAIN, APRIL 22D (OPENING DAY). 
) LOOMERS HASTENING TO LOCATE CLAIMS. 
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him from Arkansas City, sat upon their Indian ponies | 


during almost all of that night. I was amongst the 
number. We made frequent excursions into the Cher- 
okee prairie, in order that we might keep awake. Then 


we would join the soldiers in their circle around the | 


camp-fire, and listen to their tales of the Indian wars. 
My friend and companion, a New York correspondent, 
feeling himself growing drowsy, suggested to me that we 
take a ride along the Oklahoma border among the boom- 
So we slipped away from our companions, and gal- 
loped away to the westward. The boomers’ wagons had 
been drawn up into a straight line, ready for the great 
free-for-all race across the prairies the next day. A few 
miles out from camp we ascended a little knoll, and a 
magnificent spectacle was outspread before us. A belt 
of country a half-mile in width, and stretching for miles 
to the west, was spangled with camp-fires, that glimmered 


ers. 


in the darkness like constellations in the sky. - Soon we 
were attracted by the lurid light that, as we ascertained, 
We 
approached, and found them to be the roughest-looking 
party that we had yet encountered. 


came from a large camp of Texans and Missourians, 


upon a fiddle, and the other encircled a young woman— 
a Terpsichore of the frontier—who was tripping the light 
fantastic toe upon the greensward, much to the delight 
of her male companions, who applauded her performance 
boisterously. She proved to be an ex-‘‘ variety” actress, 


City, and they called her ‘‘ Blue-grass Belle.” 

graces still lingered in her face, which was sadly faded and 

weakened by a life of hardship and adventure. 
Blue-grass Belle ceased her tripping as we approached, 


cheeks. But she soon recovered from her embarrass- 
ment. She looked us over from head to foot, and then, 
turning to the boomers, cried out, ‘‘ Newspaper fiends, 
for a doar !” whereat the boomers laughed uproariously, 
and rolled over upon the grass, ‘‘I can tell ’em wher- 
ever:I see 'em. They've all gota kind of haukerin’ look 
out of the eyes.” 

A little red-haired Texan boomer could scarcely con- 
tain himself, and in the excess of his merriment rolled 
over upon the grass and nearly into the camp-fire. My 
friend and I sat upon our horses and looked at each other 
foolishly. 

“Oh, come off your perch, boys !—you needn't mind 
me. Besides, young one 
“T’ve seen you before—down at Kansas City.” 

We were soon engaged in amicable conversation, and 
Blue-grass Belle announced her intention of taking up 
a claim the next day ‘‘along with the boys,” As we 
rode away, she called out after us, “Oh, boys!” gnd 
when we turned around, asked, saucily, ‘‘ What's new ? 
Anything new to-day ?” and then scribbled energetically 
upon an imaginary note-book. The boomers thought it 
the best joke they had ever heard, and the little red- 
haired Texan went off into another fit of laughter. 

At sunrise, an old man who had died of palsy during 
the night was committed to the ney hill-side cemetery, 


their migratory, neighbors. 

The morning of the 22d dawned bright and clear. As 
the sun appeared above the horizon and cast its rays over 
the broad expanse of green prairie-land, boundless and 
leautiful, a lovely picture was presented. 
were soon astir, and actively engaged in mancuvring, 
jockey-fashion, for advantageous positions along the line. 
At pecisely twelve o'oclock the bugle sounded, and the 


The boomers 


mighty host of home-seekers poured like an inundation 
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| 
One of them played | 


| us and looked happy. 
who had accompanied a party of boomers from Kansas | 
Attractive | 


"pointing to my friend — | 
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Se 


into the Promised Land. It was a magnificent and thrill 
ing spectacle, and every heart was filled with emotion. 
There rolled the beautiful green prairies, extending au iu- 
vitation to the thousands of homeless ones. 


* These are the gardens of the desert; thesu 
The unshorn flelds, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The prairies! I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness, Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations far away, 
As if the Ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever !” 


For many miles the undulating prairie was dotted with 
white-covered wagons, looking for all the world like a 
fleet of ships upon the heaving sea. In fifteen minutes, 
as it seemed, every wagon was out of sight, while those 
who were mounted upon fleet horses were miles in the 
interior. An hour and a half later they were at Guthrie, 
twenty miles from the border ! 

At 12:25, noon, the Santa I’é train, bearing the special 
correspondents, reached the line, and was boarded by 
those who had witnessed the start from Captain Hayes’s 
camp. As the train sped by, those boomers who had 
been fortunate in making locations waved their hats te 
Their faces seemed to say, *‘ Look 
at this! It is all mine !” 


At 1:30 the train came in sight of Guthrie. Every gne 


| was anxious to catch the first glimpse of Oklahoma's 
| future capital. 
| wild rush. 
and something like a blush tried to. assert itself in her | 


As soon as the.train stopped there wag a 
Men With tents, blankets, kettles, pots a@nd 
shotguns, jostled, pushed and fell over each other iu 
their mad desire to be among the first ow the ground in 


order to locate upon &@ promising site. 


They hurried and scampered.up the slope on the east 
side of the railroad-track, and in fifteen minutes the after- 
noon sun shone upon the white walls of 1,000 tents ! 
Train after train rolled in, and by six o'clock the city of 
Guthrie contained nearly 8,000 souls, the tented city of 
the prairies covering an area equal to three square miles. 
It was the sight of a life-time. Such an influx of people 
was never before known in the history of the world. So 
sudden was it all, that it seemed as if the great multitude 
might have been rained down from heaven, or-aprung 
like mushrooms from the soil. 

Two hours after the first train arrived, hotels;,Jaw- 


| offices, doctors’ offices, shops, banks, and even job-print- 


ing offices, were engaged in active business. 
It was a motley throng that camped that night upon 
the site of Guthrie. There were gamblers, confidence 


men, thieves and highway robbers ; but there were also 


young men of pluck, energy and talent—splendid speci- 
mens of sturdy young manhood, such as assembled upon 
the shores of the Pacific in the days of '49. 

Oklahoma is the newspaper correspondent's paradise, 
in which the ludicrous and pathetic incidents go hand in 
hand. If there be any town in the Great West that is 


| entitled to the sobriquet, ‘‘ Magie City of the Plains,” 
amidst profuse manifestations of grief by his family and | 


surely that place is Guthrie, We have all read of cities 


| growing up in a night-time, but in the case of Guthrie 


it is redlized in broad daylight, and in such a way as to 
suggest a tale from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” On the morn- 
ing of tho 22d of April, Guthrie was but a water-station 
on the line of the Santa Fé Road. She could boast of 
but twenty inhabitants, and her edifices consisted of o 
few rambling old sheds. On the night of the 22d of 
April, 8,000 souls slept beneath the white tents of the 
infant city, and dreamed of untold wealth. The. sound 





of the carpenter’s hammer was heard during all that live- 
long night, and when the sleepers awoke the next morn- 
ing, Baby Guthrie, not yet out of her swaddling-clothes, 
had assumed the airs of a metropolis. One of the earliest 
antithetic evidences of civilization appeared in the person 
of » Mormon missionary, who, not to be outdone in en- 
terprise, was haranguing a crowd of boomers, just across 
the way from the ‘‘City Bakery.” He had reckoned upon 
a magnificent field for his labors, and in his anxiety had 
taken the first train out of Salt Lake City, in order that 
he might be on hand at the ‘first dash out of the box,”’ 
as the gamblers express it. 

The counter - attraction of the Mormon 
meeting so depreciated the crowd in front of ‘‘ Redfield’s 
Faro Parlor,” that that prominent citizen and business 
man was forced for the time being to close his door. 
That is to say, he packed his apparatus into his valise, 
took a seat in front of the ‘‘ parson,” and actually sang a 
hymn with as much feeling as did the Mormon himself. 
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| 
| 


| day. 
evangelist’s: | 


That evening a characteristic and democratic group, | 


drew around the log-fire of the Square Meal House. The 
gambler and the banker, the lawyer and the ‘‘ monte” 
man, the Jitérateur and the chiropodist, engaged in a gen- 
eral conversation, 
‘* Kansas,” confided her secrets, in an impulsive, girlish 


ness. The gambling-houses and “ concert-halls ” are tho 
chief lawless features to be found in Oklahoma. This is 
as remarkable as creditable a state of affairs in a country 
where there is no law save the law of foree and of cus- 
tom. The old California ‘49ers are represented here in 
full force. Since the Argonaut tasted the excitement o: 
the Coast, his restless spirit has been roaming the great 
West, from camp to camp, in search of someé of the life 
that fascinated him forty years ago. His hearf yearns for 
it, and he finds something in Oklahoma that is closely 
akin, I talked with one of these old fellows the other 
It was Sunday, and yet the carpenters were ham- 
mering away at their wooden houses, the gamblers doing 
business on the street and in their shops ; a little farther 
down, a Presbyterian preacher was holding divine servico 
in the open air, while on another corner the Mormon mis- 
sionary was holding forth; and, as a climax, the gre: 
Mexican Cireus Band could be heard playing ‘ Whoa, 
Emma!” over on the west side. 

‘*This is good!” said the old man, huskily. ‘This 
calls to mind old days. Now, if I could just see the ol 
Marysville stage a-coming up the road, her yellow wheels 


| covered with the ved mud of California—if I could see the 


The proprietor’s pretty daughter, | 


fashion, to a dubious person from Kansas City, glad to | 


find gome;one of her own sex to talk to, amidst all this 
great, throng of rough, bearded men. 

This was no time for nice discriminations. Even the 
Santa I'é brakeman appreciated this, and in answer to 


in his hands ?” asked a Californian of me, one day. 


the banker's question, he actually told him what tine 


the next train would leave for Wichita! This incident 


| of his ‘under-jaw. 


was a little touch of nature that instinctively drew us all | 


closer together in a common bond of sympathy. 

lt must be said that the sign which fluttered in the 
breeze and bore the inscription ‘‘ Square Meal House” 
did not altogether belie the table set by our hotel. 
was surely square enough—no one could dispute that. 
At any tate, no one would have disputed it, for the wait- 
ers were cowboys, and wore six-shooters in their belts. 


driver pull up his six horses before the door of the Marys- 
ville House—I would be ready to lie down and die !” 
‘**Do you see that old man sitting over there in the door 
of the ‘Flite’ Restaurant—the one with a yellow paper 
I 
looked in the direction indicated, and saw an old man of 
about seventy years. His shoulders were bent, there was 
a vacant, meaningless stare in his eyes, and a dropping 
He was a thin, wrinkled old man, but 
bore evidences of having been possessed of a fine ap: 


| pearance ‘‘ere the pruning-knife of time cut him down,’ 


It | 


Moreover, the proprietor’s danghter assisted at waiting | 
upon table, and everything that she ‘‘ passed ’’ was be- 


yond criticism. The rough fellows smiled at her, not 
unkindly, and watehed her graceful movements as she 
flitted to and fro. The prospective editor of the pro- 
spective Oklahoma Boomer became so absorbed in this 
pleasing character-study, that he spilled a plate of hot 
toast into his lap when Kansas looked at him and smiled. 

It must be remembered that besides the dubious per- 
son previously referred to, aud a few more of her kind, 
the proprietor’s daughter was the only woman in Guthrie 
during the first few days. Consequently, she received at- 
tention from 8,000 admirers, and was in great social de- 
mand. The editor invited her down to hear the corn 
doctor sing, and sell his ‘lightning eradicator”; but a 
good-looking young newspaper correspondent bore the 
prize away to a meeting of the Y. M.C. A. And what 
an assemblage it was that graced that first meeting of the 
Young Men's Christian Association ! Every Christian 
young man carried a revolver in his belt or hip-pocket. 


The Californian continued ; ‘That is old Uncle Billy, 
from Carson City, Nevada. He came down here withihis 
partner, who is proprietor of the Elite Restaurant. They 
are one and inseparable. They have made fortunes tor 
gether, and have lost them together, out on the Pacific 
Coast. They have been calling him ‘Uncle’ Billy for 
these ten years, so you may know that he is not yery 
young. The old man’s life has been full of ups and 
downs. Fortune has knocked at his door many times, 
but just as often Adversity has entered, His partner and 
he came down to Oklahoma, both full of hope. The old 
man does no active work. He jfist sits in the door-way 
and ‘figures out’ tle prospective profits of the business, 
and builds air-castles, 

‘* Years ago his wife died, and left a little girl baby, 
with him. He placed it with the good Sisters, at San 
Francisco, and there the child has been evef since, for 
sixteen years. When prosperity was with him, he lay- 
@ished luxuries upon the little one, such as few children 
outside of Fairyland ever enjoyed. All his future hap- 
piness was centred in this kittle mite ef a girl ; all of hig 
nir-castles were superstructures that had the little one’s 
future for a basis. His partner tell~me that the old fel- 





A cowboy from the Cherokee Strip took the most active | 


part in the procoedings, and in earnest, too. 
were they all. 

In fact, the most noticeable thing about this whole 
Oklahoma affair is the apparent desire of every one to 
see peace and sobriety in the community. Notwithstand- 
ing newspaper reports, I venture to assert that there have 
been no “ killings”’ since the opening of Oklahoma up to 
the present writing. There has been very little drunken- 


So, indeed, 





lew sits up nights and draws plans of the house which 
he and his daughter are to occupy when he has ‘ made 
a strike.’ He figures up the expense of keeping a car- 
riage, and a pony for his daughter. Well, that telegram 
you see in Uncle Billy’s hands says that his danghter 
is dying, out in San Francisco. Poor old Unele Billy !”’ 
That night the old man, with his ‘ carpet-sack,” was 
seen going down the road toward the Sasta Fé Depot. 
The sympathy of every one of us went with him, 
* * * *% ue cg 
The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory are the 
Cherpkees, Chovu‘aws, Creeks, Chickasaws and Semiunolcs. 
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houses, the gamblers stopped in the midst of their games, 
and the shop-keepers came to their doors to witness the 
novel sight of the Cheyennes in the pomp and splendor 
of their barbaric costumes. The rogues knew that they 
were the cynosure of all eyes. They had “ dressed up” 
for the occasion, and had come down to Guthrie pre- 
pared to ‘‘cut a swell.” ’ 

The funniest thing about the affair was this: After 
the fine braves had marched in proud array up the main 
street, as far as Gamblers’ Row, they sent one of their 
number back after a squaw, a boy, a girl, a papoose and 
three dogs. The whole party then squatted in the shado 
of the Delmonico Hotel tent. They squandered fifteen 
cents, each, of their ‘‘skin-money,” for lemonade and 
ginger-cakes. They had come down to Guthrie to havo 
a royal good time, and they were determined to have it, 
no matter what it cost ! 

After they had rested in the shade for o time, at a sig- 
nal from one of the braves they arose from the ground 
and set out upon their sight-seeing perambulations. 

I have heard it said that the Indian manifests not the 
slightest degree of curiosity at the most unusual of occur- 
rences ; that if a railroad train, the first he ever saw, wero 
to dash into his presence and stop before him, panting, 
snorting and whistling, he would regard it with stolid in- 
difference. This may be true, for the Indian’s taste is ca- 

\ Y g pricious. And yet I am sure that if he were to perceivo 
N WN YfYiyfyyjy Z a German band, arrayed in red coats and brass buttons, 
: WW N SS YY Ly tooting upon brass horns and pounding upon a splendid 
SSSA NW aor big bass-drum, he would immediately be filled with ad- 
miration and amazement. Among tho Indians of Utah 
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They inhabit the eastern portion of the Terri- 
tory. The Comanches, Apaches, Cheyennes, Ara- 
pahoes, Osages, Kickapoos, Shawnees and Sacs 
and Foxes are the uncivilized tribes. They in- 
habit the western portion of the Territory. The 
Cheyennes are among the wildest of the tribes. 
They live in tepees, wear blankets, paint their 
faces, and maintain most of the savage customs 
ef their aboriginal forefathers. The contrast 
presented between the tribes of the west and 
those of the east is singularly interesting. The 
Cherokees and their neighbors are civilized, al- 
most to refinement, and they govern themselves ; 
while their western brothers are almost complete 
barbarians. They are wards of the nation, and 
live on Government reservations, like the Indians 
of the Far West. 

A party of Cheyennes paid a visit to Guthrie 
recently. They had saved up their money, and 
had resolved to visit the magic city in the east 
the city of white tents, that looked like a gigantic 
encampment of ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s boys” (the sol- 
diers). Now comes the distasteful part of my 
writing. I would rather not tell how the “ noble 
red man” excoriated the dead cattle that strewed 
the line of the Santa Fé Ruilroad; but these 
notes are intended to be, above all else, faithful 
to detail. After the redskins had swooped down 
upon the carcasses of the ill-fated cows and di- 
vested them of their hides, they bore their booty 
homeward in triumph. The meat they dried, the 
hides they sold for two dollars apiece, and with 
the proceeds they made their incursion upon the 
tented city. 

As they marched up Main Street, with proud 


step and in single file (Indian fashion), the car- “ PAWNEE BILL” (MAJOR G. W, LILLIE), WHITE CHIEF OF THE 
penters ceased their hammering upon the wooden PAWNEES, AND AN OKLAHOMA LEADER. 
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NIGHT-VIEW (APRIL 2isT) OF BOOMERS’ CAMP, NEAR PURCELL, ON THE CANADIAN RIVER, SOUTHERN BORDER OF OKLAHOMA, 





and Nevada I have often noticed how matters of a trifling 
nature would encliain their attention and fill them with 
delight ; while on the other hand, things that would seem 
to be full of real interest they would treat with contempt. 
One of the Cheyennes that visited Guthrie belongs to the 
élite, He is an important functionary in his tribe. His 
head was shaved on each side, leaving a narrow strip in 
the middle, which was dressed Pompadour—that is, it 
was roached like a mule’s mane, and stood up “like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” He had wide silver 
bands around his arms. His face was painted, he had 
great rings in his ears, wore a gaudy blanket and doe- 
skin leggings, and was, altogether, a highly satisfactory 
Indian. He really looked like those we used to see on 
the covers of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway among the Indians,” and 
‘‘Red-handed Mike, the Terror of the Wild Coman- 
chees.” 

The Indians are inveterate gamblers. Show me an In- 
dian that does not gamble, and I will show you one that 
has ino money, But even this will not always deter him, 
for he will gamble away his pony or his squaw. Guth- 
rie’s roulette-table is deeply indebted to these Cheyenne 
Indians for their visit to Guthrie the other day, the pro- 
prietor having undoubtedly secured every cent of their 
‘*skin-money.” 

The Indians trudged sadly away from the gambler’s 
place of business, but soon forgot their loss, having in 
some way secured one of those little paper windmills 
that small boys delight to attach to the end of a stick 
and run against the wind. The little Indian boy ran 
with it, and was delighted. So was his father. He took 
it and ran with it. Then the sister took her turn. 


Here I should like to tell you a little about that Indian 


girl, I have lived in the Far West, where the red man 
roams the plains, during the better part of my life, and 
all this time I have been looking for the ideal ‘‘ Indian 
maiden.” I was eager to behold a dark-eyed beauty, with 
a wealth of straight black hair hanging down her back. 
I wanted her to be graceful, and I wanted her to wear a 
short dress with beads all over it, and I wanted to see the 
“finely molded brown arms” that I had read about so 
often in Fenimore Cooper’s novels. I even hoped to find 
another Pocahontas. After searching for six years, dur- 
ing which time I could only discover a lot of pigeon- 
toed, flat-nosed, unattractive-looking squaws, I came to 
the conclusion that there was no longer any such thing as 
an Indian maiden. I began to suspect that the story 
about the beautiful Pocahontas was a piece of mythical 
folk-lore. I was rapidly developing that skeptical state 
of mind in which I would have been willing to believe 
that America was never discovered at all, when I en- 
countered this willowy, graceful, dark - eyed Cheyenne 
beauty. Yes, she was all of this, and more. She was 
clad in the prettiest garment I have ever seen a woman 
wear. Her dress was short, and displayed her dainty 
buckskin leggings. Bead embroideries covered her dress. 
She might have caused a city belle to turn green with 
envy. Verily, here was a beautiful ‘Indian maiden.” 
My ideal was found at last, and her name was “ Eufaula.” 
* * * * + * 

On May 3d, in company with Mr. Stephan, a Denver 
photographer, I set out for the Cherokee Nation, in the 
north-east corner of Indian Territory. I wanted to see 
how the Indians were getting along up there, and how 
they felt about the proposed opening of the Cherokee 
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‘Outlet ” to settlement, as it was reported that they were 
considerably alarmed. As it was a very roundabout way 
to go by rail, we decided to go overland to Tahlequah, | 
the capital of the Cherokee Nation. We bought two | 


ponies, very cheaply, from: boomers who had ridden into 
Guthrie, and who had no further use for their animals. 
We took along with us a wagon-cover (to be used as a 
tent), four blankets, a frying-pan, coffee-pot, some crack- 
ers, cheese, coffee and bacon. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing we left Guthrie. A good many of the town boomers 
were astir. When they found out that our destination was 
the Cherokee Nation, if there was one there were a hun- 
dred who asked us to send them the first news as to the 
opening of the Cherokee “Strip,” or ‘‘ Outlet.” 

We rode all day long through the land of the boomers. 
Some of them had already erected frame houses, others 
had houses in the course of erection, but the majority of 
them were still living in tents. Nearly all whom we saw 
were planting corn, and some were sowing smaller “‘ gar- 
den truck.” 

About seven o’clock in the evening it began to rain, 
and soon was pouring. We came to a frame house, where 
there was a light in the window. We shouted “ Hello-a- 
ah!” A man came out and cried : ‘’Light, and look at 
your saddle !” 

The man was followed by a woman, with a lamp in ber 
hands, and a half-dozen tow-headed children clinging to 
her skirts. A big, liver-spotted dog barked furiously at 
us. The boomer threw a stick of wood at him, and 
shouted: “‘ Begone, Tige! Ain’t you ashamed o’ your- 
self, to treat strangers thet-away ? Git in the house right 
straight.” After the dog had slunk away, we ventured 
to dismount, and went in out of the rain. Our hostess 
having invited us each to “ take the rocking-cheer,” and 
our host having ventured the remark that it was pow’ful 
bad weather we were having, I began a survey of our 
surroundings. We were evidently in the ‘‘ best ” room— 
otherwise, what was George Washington's picture doing 
there on the wall, or why was the ‘‘ Signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence” hanging over the mantel-piece ? 
A big clock, with a bunch of red roses painted on the 
glass front, stood upon the floor beside the log fire-place. 
The floor was covered with a rag-carpet. A high-posted, 
corded bedstead stood in the corner. It was that kind 
of an old-fashioned bed in which we used to sleep when, 
as children, we went “‘ to grandma’s house.” You require 
a ladder to climb in, and then you sink deep down into 
the bed and nearly smother. The remainder of the fur- 
niture consisted of a cottage organ and some cane-bot- 
tomed chairs, with tidies and cushions. One was a rocker 
—it was reserved for “‘company.” Besides the pictures 
that I have already mentioned, there was the photo- 
graphic ‘family group,” including half a dozen little 
boys standing with their hats in their hands, and look- 
ing as rigid as posts. There was one “God Bless Our 
Home” motto, and one ‘‘What is Home without a 
Mother ?” Then there was another inscription, done in 
such pretty crochet-work that I couldn’t make out the 
letters ; but I could distinguish a big anchor. Stephan 
came to the conclusion that it meant ‘‘ Cast an Anchor to 
Windward,” but I believe that Stephan was mistaken, 
notwithstanding such a precept might have had literal 
application in that cyclone country. 

A thin, yellow old grandmother sat rocking, and croon- 
ing an ancient love-ditty, between the whiffs of her clay 
pipe. From time to time she raked a coal from the fire- 
place with her skinny finger, and relit her pipe. Her 
song was interspersed with rambling, incoherent remarks 
about her grievances—how she used to be as likely a 
young woman as ever set heel toa sock, etc. Then she 
would sing again. Finally one of the little tow-heads 
began to whimper. The grandmother took him upon 
her knee, singing, in a monotonous tone, ‘‘ Now we go 
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uppy, up, uppy ; and now we go downy, down, downy.” 
This monotonous lullaby kept running through my head 
notil I became drowsy. I fell asleep, awaking next morn- 
ing, still in the arm-chair. Stephan slept in the barn. 
After ‘‘ victuals,” we remounted our horses, and again 
set out upon our journey. For five days we traveled in 
this fashion—eating our meals of corn-bread, coffee and 
bacon, and sleeping out upon the prairie, wrapped in 
our blankets, and with our wagon-cover over us to keep 
the dew off. As we rode through the Sac and Fox Na- 
tion, Stephan tried to secure photographs of the Indian 
women, but when he put his head under the black cloth 
aud got a focus on them, they would get frightened, 
throw their wraps over their heads and scamper away. 
Passing through the Creek Nation, we saw nothing very 
interesting. The Indians are civilized—live in houses 
and wear store clothes. We reached Ockmulgee, capital 
of the Creek Nation, on the night of May 6th, and slept 
at the Hotel de Perryman. It pleased my friend won- 
derfally to find himself once more in a ‘‘ regular bed.” 
On the evening of the 8th of May we rode into the 
City of Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokee Nation—a 
pretty little flower- garden of a town, containing 1,000 
inhabitants. It was just growing dark as we entered. A 
herd of cows came lowing down a lane, in charge of the 
town herdsman. The melodious tinkling of their bells 
made music, and formed an accompaniment to the 
deeper tones from the bell of a little whitewashed 
ehurch. A bevy of Indian girls trooped by, on their 
way to the evening worship. They all wore cool-looking 
white dresses, and all had roses in their hair. They were 
of nearly white complexion, with just enough admixture 
of Indian blood to give their features the Indian cast. 
One evening, shortly after our arrival, we were invited 
to a party at the home of an Indian girl. Some of them 





play the piano, and sing with excellent taste and expres- 
sion. Many are educated, even in the classics. A female 
seminary has been completed recently by the Cherokee 
Government, at a cost of $100,000. On the 7th of May 
this school-building was dedicated. Besides this female 
seminary, there is one for Cherokee boys, built at an 
equal cost. There are, moreover, about 100 primary 
schools in the Nation, some being mission schools. 

The Cherokees, as everybody knows, have a Constitu- 
tion ; are governed by a Chief Magistrate (the chief of 
the tribe), and a Congress, divided into a Senate and 
s Lower House. The executive, legislative and judicial 
officers are elected by the popular vote of the people ; 
but instead of using a ballot-box, they express their 
choice by word of mouth. Consequently, there is no 
stuffing of the ballot-box among the Cherokees—unless 
one may insist upon calling the mouth the ballot-box. 

There are 6,000,000 acres of land in the Cherokeo 
Nation proper, and 7,000,000 in the ‘ Outlet.” The Na- 
tion contains 20,000 people, and each citizen is entitled 
to as much land as he can conveniently use. 

There has been much agitation of late toward the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Outlet to settlement. The Cherokee 
Indian is no longer a savage, and he cannot be robbed 
with impunity. There can be scarcely any question as 
to the title of the Cherokees to their lands, looking at 
the matter with a strict senso of duty and exact justice 
toward the Indians. 


OKLAHOMA, “THE BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 


Tue Oklahoma lands, thrown open on April 22d by 
President Harrison’s proclamation of the month preced- 
ing, cover 1,887,800 acres. Before the date of opening 
there were many more than 10,000 people around the 
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border of the Indian Ter- 
ritory waiting to locate 
claims. Even if every acre 
of land in Oklahoma were 
fertile—which it is not 
there would be but 188 
acres for each settler. Ac- 
cording to the best author- 
ities, however, more than 
half of the Oklahoma 
country is unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes. Much 
of it is timber growing on 
rocky hill-sides, and some 
of it is good only for graz- 
ing. Hence the disap- 
pointments and sufferings 
of which rumors already 
reach our ears, together 
with the eager desire 
manifested by multitudes 
of adventurers on the 
ground to secure a new 
an‘) greater Promised Land 
by “‘ booming” the adjoin- 
ing Cherokee Strip. 

* Oklahoma ” — Chicka- 
saw for ‘‘ Beautiful Land” 
—is situated in the heart 
of the Indian Territory. 
The Indian Territory—and 


BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 














with it, of course, Okla- 
homa — was part of the 
** Louisiana Purchase,” or 
that vast tract of country 
which Napoleon sold ia 
1803 to the United States 
in order to secure money 
to carry on his European 
wars. By proclamations 
of the President and Acta 
of Congress in 1830 and 
1834, so much of the land 
as lay east and west of the 
Mississippi River, and n«t 
within the States of Mis- 
souri and Louisiana or the 
Territory of Arkansas, nor 
within any State in which 
the Indian title had not 
been extinguished, was 
declared to be “ Indian 
Country.”” The immediate 
causes which led to the 
establishment of the “ In- 
dian Country” were the 
troubles which attended 
the discovery of gold as 
early as 1828, in Georgia 
and Alabama, on lands oc- 
cupied by the Cherokees, 
Seminoles and COreeka, 
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Their lands were invaded 
by the white man, Tho 
Indians complained. 
They appealed to tho 
State authorities, but 
their appeals were ignor- 
ed. From the State au- 
thorities they appealed to 
the National Executivo 
for the protection guar- 
anteed them by treaties 
with the United States. 
They fared very little bet- 
ter here. It was in vain 
that men like Clay and 
Webster and Frelinghuy- 
sen attempted to defend 
the justico of the claims 
mado by the Indians, 
“The Indians must go.” 
And ‘‘ go” they did. 

Under treaties practi- 
cally forced from these 
helpless people, these In- 
dians, to whom the trans- 
fer was most repugnant, 
were removed to tho new 
“Indian Country.” Other 
Indian tribe , at different 
dates, were also located 
on the same Indian do- 
main, all of them involv- 
ing heavy expenditure of 
the national treasure, at- 
tended by charges of cor- 
ruption in its disburse- 
ment. 

The original boundaries 
of tho new country, esti- 
mated in 1850 as embrac- 
ing 195,000 square miles, 
or 124,800,000 acres, havo 
been greatly reduced by 
the formation of new 
States. What is left lies 
between the parallels of 
34 degrees and 87 degrees 
north latitude and 94 de- 
yrees 80 minutes and 100 
degrees west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north 
by Kansas, on the east by 
Missouri ond Arkansas, 
on the south by Texas, 
and on the west by Texas 
and the so-called ‘‘ Public 
hand Strip,” or ‘‘No- 
Man’s-Land.” It is es- 
timated by the General 
Land Office to contain 
62,253 square miles, or 
40,481,600 acres. Besides 
the five civilized tribes or 
nations — the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws and Seminoles 
—the following Indians 
are located on reserva- 
tions within the Territory: 
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The Osages, Kansas (Kaws), Pawnees, Sacs and Foxes, 
Pottawatomies, Tonkawas, Poncas, Otoes and Missourias, 
fowas, Kickapoos, Cheyennes and Arapahoes, Wichitas, 
Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, etc.— comprising a 


11,685,035 acres. The following table is taken from the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1886, showing the whole number of acres in the Indian 
Territory east and the whole number west of longitude 
98 degrees, as well as the distribution of population : 


Total number of acres in Indian Terrritory. see. 41,102,546 


Number of acres in Indian Territory west of 98 degrees, 13,740,223 
Number of acres in Indian Territory east of 98 degrees. 27,362,323 
Number of acres of unoccupied lands in Indian Terri- 
tory east of 98 degrees ey 
Number of Indians in Indian Territory west of 98 de- 


3,683,605 


eee oe Loveesveenbee 7,616 

Namber of Indians in Indian Territory east of 98 de- 
GPSOR.....0.- Pree ery ee 

Total number of Indians now in Indian Territory 

Number of acres each Indian would have if unoceupied 
lands east of 98 degrees were divided equally among 
Indians now living west of 98 degrees............... 

Number of acres each Indian would have if all lands 
east of 98 degrees were divided equally among all 
Indians now in Indian Territory 


68,188 
75,799 


483 


The following is from the same report respecting the 
{ve civilized tribes occupying the Territory : 

Acres to each 
individual. 
228 
217 
775 
417 
125 


Tribe. 
Cherokees * 
Creeks 
Chieksaws.............. 
Choetaws 
Seminoles... 


Acres. 

... 5,031,351 
. 8,040,495 
4,650,935 
6,688 ,000 
375,000 


Population. 
22,000 
14,000 

6,000 
16,000 
8,000 


Or a total area of 19,785,781 acres, and a population of 
61,000. Admitting this enumeration of the Indian popu- 
lation to be correct, and allowing each Indian 160 acres, 
it would leave 10,025,781 acres, besides a surplus of land, 
:8 it were, in the domain of these five tribes alone. 

The title of Oklahoma proper has been long a subject 
of disagreement between the National Government, the 
Creeks and Seminoles, and the ‘‘ boomers.” Countless 
erguments have been brought to show that the Indian 
parted with it, that the Government controlled it subject 
to no conditions, and that it was open for settlement. 
The eourts have been called upon to decide the question 
again and again, and innumerable testimony has been 
taken before committees of Congress to prove that it was 
public land. For years, however, the cattlemen chiefly 
have been successful in keeping the settlers out of the 
eountry ; and now the proclamation of the President has 
x:ade the matter a res adjudicata. 

The question as to the Cherokee ‘‘ Outlet ” becomes of 


unable to secure lands in Oklahoma ; important also in 
view of the undisputed richness of the soil in the ‘‘ Out- 
jet,” as well as in view of the conference between the 
Cherokees and the Commission recently appointed by the 
President to negotiate the purchase by the Government 
of these lands. 

The map of the Indian Territory shows that the Cher- 
okee ‘‘ Outlet” is a narrow strip of land, situated at the 
north-western end of the Territory, and that it is about 
€0 miles wide and 230 miles long. It embraces an area 
of 6,022,244 acres. Within its limits are neither Indians 
nor white settlements. 
great elevations, and it is watered by the Cimarron River 
and the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River. Its luxurious 


* Exclusive of lands west of the Arkansas River. 


| treaty in 1828. 
| subsequent treaties as well, ‘‘ guaranteed to the Cherokee 





and rich grasses furnish excellent food, and its broad 
prairies and plains extensive ranges, for stock. With 


| sufficient rain-fall or proper irrigation, its naturally fertile 
| lands for farming purposes will rival any elsewhere. 
population of 10,374, located on reservations containing 


The Cherokees, removed from their homes in Georgia, 
were eventually settled in their present reservation by 
The second article of this treaty, and 


Nation 7,000,000 acres ” of land, and a ‘‘ perpetual outlet 


| west, and a free and unmolested use of all the country 
| lying west of the western boundary” of the 7,000,000 
| acres “fas far west as the Government of the United 
| States and their right of soil extend,” which, in 1828, 


extended only to the 100th meridian. On December 31st, 
1838, a patent was issued for this tract, covering at that 
time 14,374,135 acres, a title the validity of which few 
real-estate dealers in this country, east of the Mississippi, 
would probably dispute. The would-be settler, however, 
disputes it in toto. Shall 22,000 Indians possess all that 
land, while men who fought for their country are asking 
for homesteads ? he asks. He has made up his mind that 
they shall not, if he can help it. 

In May, 1883, the Cherokee National Council passed an 
Act directing the principal chief to execute a lease to the 
“Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association,” composed of 
wealthy capitalists of Missouri, Kansas and other States, 
at an annual rent of $100,000, for grazing purposes, of 
all the unoccupied land of the Cherokee Nation (about 
6,000,000 acres) ‘‘ being and lying west of the 97th me- 
ridian and west of the Arkansas River.” The lease was 
dated July 5th, 1883, and was to extend from October Ist, 
1883, over a period of five years. It expired in 1888, and 
has not been renewed. 

Returning to Oklahoma proper, we find it apparently 
quite well watered. Kingfisher Creek and many other 
small streams are clear, pure, sweet, and teem with perch 
and cat-fish. There are also many springs. But a great 
deal of water is unfit to drink, being salty, or alkaline, or 
both. 

The Cimarron River, before it reaches the Oklahoma 
country, passes over a bed of salt that renders it utterly 
unfit for any purpose. Part of its course is through 
banks of red clay, which is so mixed up with the water 
that it resembles paint. This is the principal stream that 
crosses the new Territory. 

The Canadian River, which marks the southern bound- 
ary, is similar in many respects to the Cimarron. Both 
run through a wide sandy bottom, sometimes narrowing, 
but generally a vast expanse of sand—quicksand at that. 
They are from two inches to ten feet in depth during a 
rise, and in places almost a mile wide. In time of low 


| water a narrow, changing channel may be found, some- 
prime importance, in view of the large number of settlers | 


times on one side, sometimes on the other. Both are ex- 
ceedingly uncertain to cross during high water. You 
cannot see the bottom. To stop a second to look around 
may possibly result in the loss of your wagon, and you 
are likely to drive into a hole at every step. The North 
Fork of the Canadian is a narrow, clear, pretty stream of 
fairly good water. 

All these streams have a fringe of cottonwood, elm, 
willows, oak or hackleberry, with a little black-walnut, 
which looks inviting to the traveler after riding over the 
plains of Western Kansas and Nebraska, and while the 


| country is not really well wooded, it appears to be so. 
Its surface is rolling, with no | 


Between the two Canadians is one of the prettiest little 
ranges ever known. Here was formerly a favorite past- 
ure-ground for buffalo, countless herds of which roamed 
over this section. In the bright moonlight of that lati- 
tude, after a rain, the prairie appears studded with enor- 
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mons gems, caused by the reflection from the numerous 
pools of water in the now-deserted buffalo-wallows, 

The climate is mild, with excessively hot days in Sum- 
mer, but at night after ten o’clock comes a cool, refresh- 
ing breeze that is a positive luxury, and almost every 
night in the year a light blanket, at least, is needed 
Though the mercury reaches 115 degrees, or even higher, 
there is always a breeze that greatly relieves the oppress- 
ive effect of intense heat. During Winter there is a light 
snow-fall, that rarely lasts over a day or two. 

Occasionally there occurs what is known as a “‘ blue 
norther”’ or blizzard, and the mercury gets down to about 
zero. During such weather stock suffers severely, and 
many animals perish, especially if the norther is preceded 
by a rain, changing into snow. The cold appears to be 
more penetrating than further north. 

Were it not for the prevailing high winds and dust, the 





climate would be delightful as a rule. The winds in 
Summer are sometimes so high as to prevent hay-making. 
During one season at Fort Sill the hay put up at that 
post had to be cut and hauled by moonlight. Nothing 
could be done during the day. As a rule the climate 
is healthy, but in all sections in that latitude, especially 
along the water-courses, there is considerable malaria, 
and also rheumatism. Cholera raged there some twenty 
years ago, but there has been none since that time. 

With the opening up of this country, turning over the 
soil may produce, and probably will, a dangerous fever, 
malarial in its type and symptoms. This is common to 
all new countries, and can be avoided generally by liberal 
use of quinine. This fever usually runs but one season. 
Settlers from northern latitudes do better to avoid the 
bottom lands and select elevated lands. It will tuke 
about a year to get really acclimated. 


THE CHEER OF THE “TRENTON.” 
(See “ The Samoa Cyclone,” Page 38.) 
3y WALTER MITCHELL. 


Our anchors drag and our cables surge 
At every shock of the hurtling sea, 

While the mist of the breakers veils the verge 
Of the reef of coral under our lee, 


From the east by north to the north-north-west 
The wild typhoon veers sweep On sweep, 
And from moment tO moment the cross-wave’s crest 
Buries our waist in its sidelong leap, 


Under the blows of our plunging screw 
The whitening breakers foam and churn, 

But for all that steam and steel ean do, 
We are drifting slowly astern, astern! 


On our starboard quarter, close aboard, 
We see the stanch Calliope boom, 

While the black flood from her smoke-stack poured 
Covers the sea like a pall of doom. 


Her topmasts struck and her yards braced sharp, 
She is headed out for the open main, 

While her shrouds, like the strings of a giant’s harp, 
Seream to the touch of the hurricane. 


We from our flag-ship Trenion’s decks 
Are watching the battle in hope and dread, 
As she threads the throng of the tossing wrecks, 
Now beaten backward, now forging ahead. 


TITLED 

Or termagants as well as of ‘‘lomasses”’ English his- 
tory presents a formidable list. The common scold, who 
was treated with the branks and the ducking-stool, found 
a less brutal but no more truly refined copy among the 
fine ladies of courts and palaces ; and the shrew’s shrill 
tongue has never wanted for exercise in any time or 
sphere. What but a shrew could have been the mother 
of Robert de Insula, Bishop of Durham in 1274? Hay- 
ing given her a train of male and female servants and 
an honorable establishment, as befitted her dignity, the 
bishop went to see the old dame to hear how things fared 
with her. ‘‘How fares my sweet mother ?” said he. 
“Never worse,” quoth she. ‘And what ails thee or 
troubles thee? Hast thou not men and women attend- 
ants enow ?” said he. ‘‘ Yea,” quoth she, ‘‘and more 
than enow. I say to one, ‘Go,’ and he runs; to another, 
‘Come hither, fellow,’ and the varlet falls down on his 
knees ; and in short, all things go on so unsconscionably 








She with the red-cross ensign aloft, 
And we, our starry banner below, 

Lie beam to beam, as the frigates oft 
Ranged in old sea-fights long ago. 


We watch the weight of the tempest fall 

On her flooded decks and her reeling bow, 
And our hearts are beating one and all, 

For we both go down should she foul us now. 


Through the darkest night there’s a gleam to break: 
Fathom by fathom she forges past, 

Till we know by the swirl of her eddying wake 
That her seaward struggle is won at last. 


The Admiral tosses his sea-cap high, 

As from station to station is passed the word, 
And over the uproar of wave and sky 

The thunder-roll of our cheer is heard. 


And back from the Briton’s taffrail came 
The gallant, grateful and proud reply, 
That stirred our hearts like a pulse of flame, 
The seaman’s and brother’s last good-by. 


Oh, blood is thicker than water, and long 
Will England’s memory hold it dear, 
And the tale be told in fo’castle song 
Of the flag-ship Trenion’s* parting cheer. 


ENGLISH SHREWS. 


smooth that my heart is bursting for want of something 
to pick a quarrel with.” But leaving these half-mythic 
termagants of ancient date, and coming down to more 
manageable times, old ‘‘ Bess of Hardwicke,” for exam- 
ple, could not have been a very soothing kind of person 
to deal with. Her three husbands must have found her 
the proverbial ‘‘ handfal,” and all sank under the burden 
of her association. Her first husband, the rich and deli- 
cate Mr. Hardwicke, died soon after his marriage, leav- 
ing her his heir. Her second, Sir William Cavendish, 
was of a robuster make and lasted longer. He began 
Chatsworth, which she finished. She was still building, 
indeed, when she died ; for, as she had been promised 
she should live as long as she continued building, she 
was never out of bricks and mortar till the hard frost of 
1607 put a stop to her work. Then she fulfilled the 
prophecy by dying. It was time. She was eighty-eight. 
Meanwhile she had married her third husband, the Earl 
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of Shrewsbury, and to him she was his evil genius incar- 
nate. Suspected of favoring poor Mary, his honorable 
prisoner, his wife not only made his life a burden to him 
at home, but did what she could to inflame the ready 
anger and jealousy of Elizabeth. What he suffered in 
that stately palace which was not his may be a little 
surmised by the piteous passion of his prayer to be re- 


leased from ‘those two she-devils”; also by the bit- | 
terness cf his obedience when the Queen gave his wife | 


power over the lands, and ordered him only an allowance 
of £500 a year. The pride of the man revolted against 


‘this hard sentence against me, to my perpetual infamy | 


and dishonor, to be ruled and oberaune by my wief, so 
bad and wicked a woman ;” but he promised that ‘‘ Her 
Majestie shall see that I obey her commandments, though 


no curse or plage on the earth could be more grievous to | 


me.” The ill-fated Arabella Stuart was the granddaugh- 


ter of this old termagant; and superstitious folk might | 


have been bullied by a usurper, I have been neglected by 
a court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject ; your 
man sha’n’t stand. Anne Dorset Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery.” After all, this letter, uncompromising and to 
the point as it is, was not quite so frankly fierce as that 
of Queen Elizabeth to Richard Cox, the Bishop of Ely, 
to whom she delivered this blow, ‘‘ straight from the 
shoulder” in very truth—‘‘ Proud Prelate: You know 
what you was before I made you what you are now; ii 
| you do not comply with my request, by God I will un- 
frock you. Elizabeth.” The throned vestal found ths 
proud prelate of more malleable stuff than Edward I. 
had found Humphrey Bohun, when he wanted him te 
take command of the army in Germany and Bohun re- 
| fused. Said the King: ‘Sir Earl, by God you sha‘ 
either go or be hanged.” Said the earl: ‘Sir King, by 
| God I will neither go nor be hanged.” 


To go back to Countess of Pembroke. She was cne 
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have been excused had they credited her with the evil 
eye, for she seemed to bring ill luck on all with whom 
she was connected. 


Running old “ Bess of Harkwicko” close for imperi- | 


ousness of temper was another proud dame, a couple of 
generations later. 
and Montgomery, with all her wonderful accomplish- 
ments and regal presence, had a temper which, as they 
say, ‘‘made the feathers fly.” 
first husband, the Earl of Dorset, she vowed that she 
would “never marry one that had children, and was a 
courtier, a curser and a swearer. And it was her fortune 
to light on one (Philip Henry, Earl of Pembroke) with 
all these qualifications in the extreme.” She was, how- 


ever, a match for any one, and knew how to get the best 
Iler letter to the Sccre- | 


cf all the battles she undertook. 
tary of State when, at the restoration of Charles IL. he 
wrota to her recommending a candidate for one of her 
parliamentary boroughs, is singularly characteristic. ‘I 


Anne, Countess of Dorset Pembroke | 


After the death of her | 


of the most accomplished of a time when learned women 
were by no means rare. She spoke fluently five lan- 
guages, and Bishop Rainbow said of her: ‘*She had a 
clear soul shining through a vivid body ; her body was 
durable and healthful, her soul sprightful and of great 
understanding and judgment, faithful memory and ready 
wit.” Also he calls her ‘‘a perfect mistress of forecast 
and aftercast,” and quotes how Dr. Donne, ‘ that prime 
and elegant wit, well seen in all human learning, and 
afterward devoted to the reading of divinity,” said of her 
in her ‘‘ younger years” that ‘‘she knew well how to con- 
verse of all things, from predestination to slea-silk.” Ske 
| also was a great builder and spent upward of forty thor- 
sand pounds in building. In ker funeral sermon the 
sishop of Carlisle took for his text, ‘‘ Every wise wome 
buildeth her house.” She erected monuments, too—oze 
to Spenser; one to her ‘‘ good and piots mother, Ms-- 
garet, Countess Dowager of Cumberland,” on tho oll 
Penrith Road, to mark the place of their lest parting ; 


| 
| 
| 
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AN OKLAHOMA LAUNDRY. 


and one to her tutor Daniel. The inscription of this last 
is indeed full of family pride—a little of Daniel but more 
of Anne Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery : ‘Here lies, 
expecting the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the dead body of Samurn Danrex, who was tutor to the 
Lady Annu Currrorp in her youth. She was that dangh- 
ter and heir to Grorcre Cuirrorp, Earl of CumBERLAND, 
who in gratitude to him erected this Menument to his 
memory a long time after, when she was Countess Dow- 
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ager of Pembroke Dorset and Montgomery. He died in 
October, an. 1619." Regal in her generosities, this old 
countess of many titles was prudent, methodical and 
exact to a marvel. To herself she was a hard task-mis- 
tress, living in a most simple and abstemious, not to say 
shabby, manner, and she “ hardly ever tasted physic or 
wine.” 

Before her time, Mary, Duchess of Richmond, ‘the 


murdered Surrey’s ”’ sister, as well as the wife of his most 
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intimate friend, gave evidence against her brother when 
his ruin had been decided on, which, if it does not claim 
her as a termagant, takes her out of the category of lov- 
ing, gentle, steadfast women. Surrey was charged with 
the grave crime of assuming the royal bearing of Edward 
the Confessor, and his sister’s deposition runs thus. It 
seems to us now so like a tempest in a tea-pot, for all its 
grave issues ! 
rolls of arms, and that some that she had added were 
of Anjou and Lancelot du Lac, and that her father (the 
Duke of Norfolk) since the attainder of the Duke of 
Buckingham (who bore the King’s Arms) where the arms 
of her mother, daughter of the said duke, were rayned in 
his coat, had put a blank quarter in the place ; but that 
her brother had reassumed them. Also that instead of 
the duke’s coronet was put to his arms a cap of mainte- 
nance, purple, with powdered fur, and with a crown, to 
her judgment much like to a close crown; and under- 
neath with a cipher, which she took to be a king’s cipher, 
H.R. Wriothesley Garter was then ordered to advertise 
to all foreign ambassadors that Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 


and Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, his son, were | 


traitors.” 


' 
She must surely have been even more than a vixenish | 
kind of woman to have so far helped the King to his | 


wish, and smoothed the way for her gallant brother, fair 
Geraldine’s lover, to the bleck. In his case certainly a 


man’s foes were of his own household, and Mary, Duch- | 


ess of Richmond, has gained herself an unenviable niche 
for all time in the Walhalla dedicated to sycophants and 
informers. 

The stern old Dame Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter Pye, 
and second wife of Sir Henry Calverley of Wallington, 
was again scarcely one of the lambs of womanhood. She 
was on bad terms with her son when she died (1679), and 
all she left him was her portrait, with a scroll bearing 
these words : 

** Silence, Walter Calverley ; 
This is all that I will leave W. C. 
Time was I might have given thee more, 
Now thanke thy selfe that this is soe.” 


The “‘great Sarah,” whose pride turned her head, and 
whose temper was her undoing, was the very queen of 
termagants. 
weak and foolish Mrs. Morley, her royal mistress Anne, 
who boasted that her ‘“‘heart was entirely English,” but 
who had none of the Englishwoman’s characteristic spirit, 
till even the poor worm within that regal body turned, 
and the day of retribution came. 


‘‘She thought she had more than seven | 


| separated, was not known to be dead. 


and rigid, he searcely seemed to notice them; and thus 
punished her by a better method than anger. But after 
his death she found them carefully laid away in a secret 
place, with all his most sacred treasures. Whenever she 
came to this part of the story she invariably ‘‘ fell a-cry 
ing” for mingled grief, shame, remorse and futile love. 

Lady Albemarle, Lord Clarendon’s persistent enemy 
and her husband’s ‘‘ chain and bullet,” was a scold of 
the first degree. Her birth and up-bringing perhaps ac- 
counted for this. Her father was a farrier in the Strand ; 
her mother was one of the famous five woman barbers ; 
her first husband was a farrier, like her father. She was 
General Monk’s seamstress at a time when he was in low 
water ; and though ‘‘ neither handsome nor cleanly,” and 
‘‘without wit or beauty,” this coarse woman of the péo- 
ple managed to induce the gentleman to marry her, for 
all that her inconvenient farrier, from whom she had 
In process of time 
General Monk became the Duke of Albemarle, and: Nan 
Clarges, the daughter of the woman barber, was the duch- 


| ess. She had supreme influence and authority over her 


| ciples with the best of the rufflers. 


husband, and by her violence and temper kept him under 
the harrow for all his life. These women barbers, by the 
way, were brought to justice for cruelty to a yonng girl, 
and their delator was one Mary Frith, popularly known 
as Mall Cutpurse, the first woman who smoked tobacco 
in England, and the deftest pickpocket of her time. 
Mary was as wild as a hawk and as bold as a pie, and did 
her best to make both nature and the world forget. her 
sex. Once, for a wager of twenty pounds, she rode, 
dressed as a man, from Charing Cross to Shoreditch ; for 
which exploit she had to do penance at the deor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. She also robbed General Fairfax of 
two hundred gold pieces on Hounslow Heath, and ac- 
counted her exploit for righteousness.* For Mall Cut- 
purse was a stanch Royalist, and had her political prin- 
One day when 


| Charles I. passed the door of the house where she lived 
| she rushed out and kissed his hand, and for joy of the 
| honor done her by the sight and touch of gracious maj- 
| esty she made the Conduit run red for the day with 


As Mrs. Freeman she tyrannized over that | 


wine. She was living in Fleet Street opposite the Con- 
duit ; and her trade was that of a broker or intermediary 
between the public and the thieves. 


Then there was Lady Hatton—the generation before, 


| in the times of Queen Elizabeth and James I.—the 


daughter of Lord Burleigh, the widow of Sir William 


| Hatton, and the proud, revengeful and loathing wife of 


The story of /a veuve | 


Scarron and Madame de Montespan at the Court of King | 


Louis XIV. had a counterpart in England, when Abigail 
Hill, the creature of the queen’s mistress, quietly cork- 
screwed herself into the royal affections, ousting the im- 
perious favorite who had introduced her. Had the duch- 
ess but treated that silliest of all crowned puppets with 
the very driest husks of politeness—not given her her 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cloves and fan to hold in public; not turned away her | 


head and pretended not to hear her when spoken to; not 


| ister, was the next. 


broken out into such tornadoes of wrath over trifles—she | 


would probably never have lost her molluscous Mrs. 
Morley's affections. But she herself sawed asunder the 


ground in consequence. 


of this bold and imperious woman, the story of how she 
eut off her beautiful hair to vex her husband, who ad- 
mired it, would be sufficient. She was disappointed in 
the outburst she had expected when she laid her shining 
tresses on the phlegmatic John’s dressing-table. Cold 


Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer. Old enough to be her 
father, Sir Edward should have been old enough to know 
better than link his fate with this handsome vixen. The 
story of their married life reads like a bad romance, and 
was one of the grave scandals of the time. The secret 
marriage in a private house, late in the evening without 
bans or licewse, was the first irregular act of the dislo- 
eated drama. The citing in the Ecclesiastical Court of 
the bride, her groom, her father, and the officiating min- 
Then came the life-long quarrel and 
the tug of war which death alone relaxed. Sir Edward 
was forbidden to enter his wife’s house in Holborn save 


| by the back door. She had kept ali the houses and Jands 
branch on which she was sitting, and she came to the | 


as well as the name bequeathed to ber by her husband, 


| Sir William Newport, who had taken the name of Hatton 
If anything were wanting to show the vixenish nature | 


when his uncle died. She was never Lady Coke, but 
always Lady Hatton. She then dismantled Sir Edward's 
house at Stoke and stripped it of his plate and valuables. 
She intrigued against him with the King, so that he lost 
loth his Lord Chief-justiceship and the royal favor—the 


. King telling him to “‘live privately at home, and take inte 
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A YO UTHPUL..POET’S. ASPIRATION. 





consideration and review his book of Reports, wherein, as 
His Majesty is informed, be many extravagant and ex- 
orbitant opinions set down und published for positive and 
good law.” 

Instead of living privately — meaning peaceably —at 
home, Sir Edward, good lawyer as he was, broke into 
Hatton House and took therefrom not only his own but 
some of his lady’s possessions. Whereupon she made her 
moan and bore her plaint thus : ‘‘ Sir Edward broke into 
Hatton House, seased upon my coach and coach-horses, 
nay, my apparel, which he detains ; thrust all my serv- 
ants out-of-doors without wage, sent down his men to 
Corfe Castle to inventory, seize, ship and carry away all 
the goods, which being refused him by the castle-keeper, 
he threats to bring your lordship’s warrant for the per- 
formance thereof. Stop, then, his high tyrannical courses 
—for I have suffered beyond the measure of any wife, 
mother, nay, of any ordinary woman in this kingdom, 
without respect to my father, my birth, my fortunes, 
with whtich I have so highly raised him.” 

Sir Edward on his part accused his wife of having 
‘‘embezzled all his gilt and silver plate and vessels, and 


instead thereof foisted in alkumy of the same sorte, fash- | 


ion and use, with illusion to have cheated him of the 
other.” Lady Hatton eventually gained the day. A 
truce was patched up between them, and Sir Edward 
‘‘ flattered himself she would still prove a very good 
wife.” So that the old proverb of ‘‘Once bitten twice 
shy” did not hold good with the learned lawyer, whose 
knowledge of the human heart was evidently not as wide 
as his knowledge of law. Other quarrels of course arose ; 
but this time they were centred on the only child of the 
ill-matched pair. When fourteen years of age, Sir Ed- 
ward betrothed his young daughter to Sir John Villiers, 
the brother of the King’s favorite, the Duke. of Bucking- 
ham. My Lady Hatton and the girl herself objected to 
the match ; but Sir Edward carried matters witli a high 
hand, and commanded obedience as his parental right. 
The next morning beth wife and daughter had disap- 
peared, and for some days could not be found. At last 
Sir Edward tracked them to Oatlands, which he besieged 
in due form, and after two hours’ resistance took by as- 
sault and battery. As Lady Hatton described it: ‘Sir 
Edward Coke’s most notorious riot, committed at my 
Lord of Arguyl’s house, when, without constable or 
warrant, associated with a dozen fellows well weaponed, 
without cause being. beforehand, offered, to have what he 
would, he took down the doors of the gate-house and. of 
the house itself, and tore the daughter in: that barbarous 
manner from the mother, and would not suffer the mother 
to come near her.” But remonstrance and representation 
were of no avail, With a daughter locked up in an upper 
chamber, whereof the key was carried in his own pocket, 
and a wife locked up even more securely in a common 
prison, the irate old lawyer had “got upon his wings 
again,” The two women had to knock under and eon- 
sent to a marriage the one hated and the other opposed. 
The poor girl was married at Hampton Court before the 
King and Queen in 1617, and a splendid feast with o 
masque in the evening celebrated the sacrifice. But the, 
mother was still in prison, not to be let out till she had 


given her legal consent to the marriage, and had under- | 


taken to settle all her possessions on her daughter and 
Sir John. When liberated she in turn gave a magnificent 
entertainment at Hatton House, to which the King and 
Queen impartially lent their presence ; but Sir Edward 





of Stoke Poges, and found a brief kind of feverish happi- 
ness with Sir Robert Howard. After the death of her 
father, whom she dutifully nursed, she was degraded and 
imprisoned, and soon paid for her mad passion with her 
life. Lady Hatton had never let her hot hate against Sir 
Edward cool. She had ever been his bitterest enemy, 
and had openly desired his death loug before her wish 
was gratified. She survived him ten years, and then ear- 
ried her rancor, her temper, her sufferings and her re- 
venge to the still darkness of the grave. | 

Another father imprisoned his daughter, but this tir¢ 
because she desired to marry one whom he did-not love, 
not because she refused to marry where he had chosex. 
This was the ‘“‘ wizard” Earl of Northumberland,. that 
woman - hater, or, rather, contemner, whose daughter, 
Lady Lucy, wanted to marry the Scotch Lord Hay. 
The Percy naturally cherished the old Border: feeling 
about marriage. He had been used to regulations whick 
ordained ‘that a stout man might not marry a little 
woman, were she ever so rich, and an Englishman was 
prohibited by the March laws from marrying a Scoteh- 
woman, were she ever so honest.” Much more, then, 
an Englishwoman might not marry a Scotchman. But 
Lady Lucy had on her side the love that laughs at lock- 
smiths ; and she and her lord were happily married at 
the end, the poor imprisoned wizard carl notwithstand- 
ing. 

Of late years Lady Hester Stanhope was perhaps tle 
most notoriously shrewish of famous English women. 
She used to rate her poor doctor till he fainted, and her 
whole entourage found her hand far more heavy thar 
soft. With these, we have had women like the Lady 
Salisbury of the third Edward’s desire, like Blanche Lady 
Arundel, like Margaret Roper, like Rachel Lady Rus- 
sell, like ‘‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother”; like 
Lady Jane Grey, Anne Askew, Lady Fanshawe, Lady 
Nithsdale, Lady Elizabeth Hastings—the ‘‘ divine As- 
pasia ” of the Puller, of whom Congreve’s famons saying, 
**To love her is a liberal education,” has passed into 
proverb —like Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Marten ; like 
Florence Nightingale and many more that can be enu- 
merated. And these have cast those others into the 
shade, and by their greater numbers have as it were 
swamped and overwhelmed them. 





A YOUTHFUL POET'S ASPIRATION, 


Tue following letter from William Cullen Bryant, 
dated Cummington, November 16th, 1814, has recently 
been discovered in the Massachusetts State archives : 


“ [> His Exce'lency Caleb Strong, Governor and Commander-in-elief 
cf the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

‘*Humbly represents that William C. Bryant, of Cummington, 
in the County of Hampshire—that your petitioner, being desirous 
to enter the service of the State, in the present struggle with a 
powerful enemy, respectfully solicits your Excellency for a lew 
tenancy in the Army about to be raised for the protection and de- 
fense of Massachusetts. Your petitioner presumes not to chuse 
his station, but were he permitted to express his preference, Le 
would request the place of First-lieutenant in the First Regiment 
ef Infantry, but in this, as b2comes him in all things, he is willing 
to rest on your Excelleney’s decision. Should your Excelleney te 
induced to favor his wishes in this respect, he hopes to be faithfut 
and assiduous in the discharge of his duty. An your petitioner 
will ever pray, ete. WiLL1aM C. Bryant.” 


Ix these vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 


and all his kith and kin were peremptorily forbidden to | calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness agains’ 


appear. In the end the poor young victim deserted her 


Nature not to go and see her riches. and partake in hes 


husband, now made Viscount Purbeck and Baron Villiers | rejoicing with heaven and earth.— Milton. 
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SALVE REGINA !|— FROM THE PAINTING BY PAOLO VETAL, 





PARSON BURTON. 
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* * MOLLY,’ HE SAID, SOLEMNLY, ‘I CAN SEE THAT EYE AS PLAIN AS I CAN THE NOSE ON YOUR FACE, BUT I'LL BE DURNED 
IF I CAN HIT IT.’ 


PARSON 


On the whole, the parson was a good man. He had 
been born and bred in Natauk. Every one there knew 
and respected him; his advice was asked about every- 
thing, from a marriage to a new speculation—particu- 
larly the latter. The enemies of the parson, in fact, 
said that he was altogether too knowing about money 
matters for a ‘‘holy man of God”; but this, perhaps, 
was envy, for the parson was by all means the wealthiest 
man in town. He was about seventy years old, had never 
been married, was over six feet in his stockings, and ro- 
bust and well proportioned. Natauk was less than a day’s 
journey from New York. In Winter, its population was 
about three hundred, which number was almost doub- 
led, however, during the Summer months, These two 
or three hundred new-comers were artists, every one of 
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BURTON. 


them. Did it ever occur to you what becomes of all the 
pictures that are painted every year? It did to the in- 
habitants of Natauk. They rather despised the artists, 
and looked upon them as harmless, good-natured cranks. 

It was a bright day in August that Parson Burton was 
seen riding along the village street. He generally pre- 
ferred horseback to any other mode of locomotion; it 
gave him a thrill of delight to feel a good horse under 
him, and when he was out of sight and hearing of any 
person he would sometimes lower his pastoral dignity 
enough to indulge in a good hard gallop. This morning, 
however, there was no indication of any such desire on 
his part. He was riding very slowly, and his brow was 
knitted in thought. This was an unusual thing for him, 
for it denoted indecision, and that cannot be claimed as 











one of his fanlts, even by lis worst foes. The parson 
rode on through the village and on out into the country. 
The ride was hilly and sandy, and his horse, with great 
sagacity, perceiving that the parson was deep in thought, 
took his own time about climbing the hills. 

They came down through a little valley, thickly wooded 
on both sides, and in crossing a brook that crawled lazily 
along, like the horse, they passed a small, unpainted 
shanty. Three or four dark-skinned children were play- 
ing around the unkept yard. The house belonged to 

sill Shank, the This part of the country had 
been at one time the home of a large and very power- 
ful tribe of savages ; but at present there were but four 
adult males and three females who lived to tell the tale. 
One of these was Shank. His house and household had 
rather a poor reputation in Natauk. 
the town were somewhat Puritanieal in their beliefs, and 
had a fixed and abiding impression that marriage was the 
only state in which man and woman could live together. 
Bill Shank was not a bit of a Puritan, and held the oppo- 
site opinion. Nancy ‘‘ Shank ” was a half-breed, and had 
been his squaw for more than ten years. Just as the 
parson was passing the place, he heard his name called, 
and awakening from his dreams, found himself looking 
at a dark, rather good-looking woman of four-and-thirty, 
or thereabouts. 

‘*Good-morning, Nancy,” said the parson, pleasantly, 
for he was not narrow-minded, and did not refuse a kind 
word to those he thonght in the wrong ; perhaps becanse 
he felt his own virtue and reputation too strong to be so 
easily overthrown. 

‘*Mornen, parson,” replied Nancy, somewhat embar 
rassed. 

‘What can I do for you ?” asked he. 

‘““ Well, me and Bill have kinder ‘lowed we'd git mar- 
ried.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried the parson, delighted that 
these wrong-doers had at last decided to reform. 


Indian. 


“Yis, sir; and we wants to know when it can be | 


’ 


done ?’ 

‘Why! have you never been married ?” asked he, 
feigning surprise. ‘‘How many children have you, 
Nancy ?” he added, as he looked around, and saw at 
least half a dozen youngsters listening with wide-open 
eyes and ears. 

‘““We've got siven liven and two dead. 

‘‘Nine children ! and never married! Why were you 
not married before, Nancy ?” , 

‘Well, you see, parson, we’ve just run to get 
quainted.” 

“Humph !” growled he. 
ciable to take nine or ten years. 
be in too much of 
his horse and went 


” 


‘You must be pretty 
But better 
a hurry,” he continued, as he 
into the hut, where Bill was foun: 
hiding, as if ashamed of his new-found respectability. 
** Now,” said the parson, as he 
after some time, ‘‘ you 


; 
1 
remounted his horse, 
in to-morrow night, and T'll 
st, an iL mind A) 
lls mi 


arriage. 


come 
fix you up sound and fa 
make you a present of tl 
one cent. Good-by.” 

‘* There,” said Bill, as the parson disappeared ; ‘‘ Jim 
Cary’s a liar. He was a-sayen, only yisterday, that the 
parson was mean ‘nough to skin a flea for his hide and 
taller. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the parson on his homeward journey was 
saying, over and over again, ‘‘ Wait till you're well ac- 
quainted ; wait till you’re well acquainted.” It seemed 
as if Nancy’s remark had just fitted into his own ponder- 
ings, and had come as an answer to his perplexities. 


ou, I'm going to 


It sha’n't cost you 


There ain’t no fiies on the parson, Nancy.’ 


PARSON BURTON. 


inveterate gossip than whom never breathed. 


The good people of | 


Nancy ? 








That same night a young widower, named Abe Herrick, 


| ‘dropped in” at Martha Sedgewick’s house. Mrs. Sedge- 


wick’s daughter Molly was the belle of the town. She 
was just twenty, quite pretty and lively, a good cook and 


| housewife, and, above all other things, she had been away 


to boarding-school, and had surprised the natives of Na- 
tank by her learning and, to them, wonderful polish of 
manner. 

Abe,” said Mrs. Sedgewick —a more 
‘*Ts there 


‘*Good-evening, 


anything new going on? 


‘* Don’t know as you've heard tell about Bill and Nane 


; Shank,” suggested Abe, deprecatingly, as he never ex 
| pected to be able to tell Mrs. Sedgewick anything. 


Lor’! what have they been doing, now ?” 


in great surprise. 


asked she, 
**Goin’ to git married, so the parson says.” 
‘“‘T want to know! Going to get married! 
Well, I never did !” 

‘*Nuther did I,” said Abe, triumphantly. 

** Well, the parson is a good man, I declare to gracious. 
It’s all his doings, I'll be bound.” 

‘No, ’tain’t. Axen your pardon, Mrs. Sedgewick, he 


Bill and 


| told me Nancy stopped him and asked him of her own 
| accord.” 


‘Well, I never heard tell the likes of that. Molly, 


| Molly, come here! I’ve got the greatest news you ever 


heard.” 

‘Well, mother, dear, what is it? Has war been 
clared, or is the country to be changed into a kingdom ?” 

‘**Queerer than either of them. Bill and Nancy Shank 
are going to be married to-morrow.” 

“Oh, is that all! I knew that yesterday.” 

‘Knew it yesterday! and never told your mother. 
Oli, Molly, Molly, how could you !” 

‘Why, don’t take on so, dear? I have been talking to 
Nancy about it for some time, and yesterday she prom- 
ised ine she would do it.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick and Abe looked at her in dumb sur- 


7 
aic- 


prise. 


** Molly Sedgewick !” said the former, at last, in a deeply 
pained voice. ‘‘ Don’t tell your motber—who has done so 
much for you, and who has suffered such privations that 


| you might be properly educated so as to be a wise and 


virtuous woman—that you have been making a practice 
of seeing and talking to Nancy Shank. Don’t tell me—it 
will break my heart.” 
\ll right, then I will keep it a strict secret from you, 
But, really, I have not hurt myself, and I hope 
«l her, by my intercourse with her.” 
lly,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, as she put on her hat 
““T must go and consult the parson immedi- 
this,” 
Abe and Molly, left alone, felt alittle shy of each other. 
Molly 


some n 


1 } 
an CiOaK, 


bout 


ately 


) 
| 
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had a woman’s sensitive feelings, and knew by 


eans unknown to the sterner sex that Abe had 


| not come to tell her mother that alone. 


“You ought to have seen mother, Mr. Herrick, this 
afternoon when I got home,” she began. 

‘Why, was anything the matter with her ?” asked Abe, 
for want of anything better to say. 

**Well, yes. She had an attack of artist.” 

** Artist !” repeated Abe, rather dazed. 

“Yes ; there were twenty-two in that small yard there ; 
all sketching away for dear life—some the old house, 
and some the windmill, and some the barn. I came in 
through the yard, and was rather surprised, I can tell 
you. Mr. Stern called to me: ‘Come here, and seo 


what I am doing; but I said, ‘No, thank you; I’m not 
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going to be sketched as the ‘Village Belle” by any 
such trick as that.’” 

I’m glad you did, Molly. I don’t want your picture 
as common as all that,” said Abe, with a mixture of 
sheepishness and boldness that was quite ludicrous. 

‘Oh, dear! I wish mother would come,” thought 
Molly ; ‘‘but I'll have to keep talking.” Then to Abe: 
* Poor mother! When I got in the kitchen, she had 
all the blinds down, and the room was as dark as a closet. 
‘What's this for? said I. ‘Do you suppose that I'm go- 
ing to have them sketching me over the kitchen-fire ? I 
am surprised at you, Molly iis 

‘*Look a-here, Molly,” said Abe, changing the subject 


you ?” 

‘*Speak to me!” said Molly, feigning ignorance. ‘Oh! 
you mean you can’t get in a word edgewise. 
will be still. 

‘Well, then,” said Abe, doggedly, ‘‘I’m a widower, as 
you know. I have a good house and farm, and make 
about six hundred a year. I have three little children. 


Now speak.” 





**Good !” cried the parson, rubbing his hands—he was a 
born match-maker —‘‘ I’m glad you've come to that idea. 
Stick to it, Abe, stick toit! Who is it you think of ?” 

“What do you think of Molly Sedgewick 2” rather 
hesitatingly. 

‘Molly Sedgewick !” cried the parson. ‘‘ You're erazy. 
Why, she’s twenty, and you are thirty-eight.” 

‘I know it; but she is right pert about business, and 


would make me a good wife. I’ve spoken to her, and 


| she kinder thinks she’s not good enough, and told me 


to come and see you.” 
“Well, she’s good enough—that’s not the trouble— 


| but she is too young.” 
with great abruptness, ‘‘ why won’t you let me speak to | 


| dead,’ 
All right, I 


| housewife ; thoroughly understands children. 


I don’t love you, nor you don’t love me; but we both | 


like t’other middling well, and can get on well enough, I 
reckon. Will you marry me ?” 


business-like air, “I’m a girl, twenty ; you are a man, 
thirty-eight. I’m not used to children; you have three. 
So you see l’m not just the right sort ofa person. Just 
ask any one—ask the parson—if you had not better have 
some one else—some one older and more experienced.” 

** Well, Moliy, you'll suit me well enough, but I'll 
think over it, and perhaps ask some one’s advice.” 

‘All right, Mr. Herrick, that is the most sensible way; 
and don't mention it to mother, please, 
yourself. When I am thirty, you will be almost fifty, and 
probably blind and deaf,” replied she, fancying, like many 
young people do, that there is no difference between a 
man of fifty and one of seventy-five as far as bodily vigor 
is concerned. ‘‘I don’t believe your eyesight is perfect, 
even now.” 

‘“‘Tt’s as good as ever; just try me.” 

**T will wager you cannot thread a needle.” 

‘“*T can, I'm sure. Give us one.” 

Molly got a needle and spool from her work-basket, 
and handed them to him. He very confidently broke off 
a piece of thread, and, after carefully wetting the end 
and screwing it into a point, went up to the light and 
began poking at the needle. 


| by such a medley of virtues. 


| She would do well enough, but I kinder like Molly best.” 
** Well, then,” said she, mockingly, as she imitated his | 


| mother to your children. 


Just think of | 


‘‘T like her because she reminds me of Phebe that's 
’ 

‘True, she does me, sometimes, too ; but not nearly as 
much as Hannah Field. There's the woman for you, Abe. 
Just thirty, a widow with one little girl, a good cook and 
Besides, 
she gets about two hundred a year. 
Abe. Let me congratulate you.” 

**Hold on, parson,” said Herrick, somewlh'nt astonished 
**T hadn’t thought of her. 


She is your woman, 


“Well, go home and think over it. Don’t be prej- 
udiced, but weigh each one carefully in the scale, and 
see which would be the best wife to you and the best 
Don’t forget disparity in age, 
either. Why, just think of my marrying a woman only 
fifty-two! Good-night.” 

Abe was rather thunderstruck by the way things had 
turned out. He had, in the first place, expected little or 
no opposition from Molly, being, as he knew, considered 
the best ‘‘catch” in the village ; and then, again, he had 
been almost sure the parson would approve of his choice. 
The more he thought of it, the more convinced he be- 
came that they were right, and that Hannah Field was 
just what he wanted. Meeting the parson the next day, 


| he told him of his decision, and was again surprised 


at the warmth of the latter’s delight. He was seated on 
his old gray horse when told, but immediately sprang off 


like a boy, and seizing Abe’s hand, wrung it till it ached. 


' come from her house, and she is a fine woman. 


**You'll never regret it as long as you live. I’ve just 
I’va 
paved the way for you. So just go round there to-night, 
and in a few weeks I'll warranf ou will have it all settled, 


| and will be coming to me, saying, ‘When can you most 


First it went one side, then | 


the other, then over, then it struck the needle squarely | 


and bent up. Finally, after he had tried in vain for at 
least five minutes, Abe looked up at Molly, who was 
laughing in high glee. 

“‘Molly,” he said, solemnly, ‘I can see that eye as 


plain as I can the nose on your face, but I’ll be durned | 


if I can hit it.” 

“You great goose !” cried Molly, almost convulsed ; 
‘you can’t do any such thing—there is no eye. 
been broken off for over a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick soon eame back, very much calmed. 
The parson had told her that it was great credit to Molly, 
and that he admired her for her pluck and perseverance. 

‘Molly, you are the pride of my old age !” cried the 
mother, kissing the girl. 

‘*You are singing to a little different tune than when 
you went,” laughed Molly. 

The next day Parson Burton was called upon by Abe 
Herrick. 

Parson,” he said, ‘I’m lonely; my children are 
lonely. I want a wife, and they a mother.” 


conveniently marry me to Mrs. Field?’ Well I’ve got 
to go and marry those Indians now. I was prevented 
yesterday from doing it, and I’m afraid to put it off 
again, for fear they will decide, all of a sudden, that they 
don’t know each other well enough yet.” 

The parson was right. It was less than six weeks 
after the event just mentioned when Abe Herrick rather 


| sheepishly approached him, and asked when ‘‘it could 


It has | 
| flustered. 


be done.” 


‘‘Bless my soul!” cried the parson, apparently quite 
‘‘Let me see, I can’t do it before a week 


| 7 ’ : 
| from Thursday ; how’ll that suit you ?” 


‘‘Can’t you make it sooner than that? We've been 


| engaged three weeks now, and are a little tired of wait- 


| before then. 


! 


ing.” 


‘‘Couldn’t possibly, Abe. I've got so much to do 
It'll be a big event, you know. All the 
town will be there, and I'll have to make preparations 
for them.” 
‘‘ Well, then, I'll give it out for Thursday, the 18th 
shall I ?” a 
“That’s right, have it well known,” 


. 
, 
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20 PARSON BURTON. 


“But I don't quite see why it has to be so long,” said , strange minister from Southport visiting him, and 

Abe, stubbornly. | among this crowd of admirers and friends he rushed 
“This is a matter that suits my own convenience is poor visitor, until the latter thought his legs would 

merely. I cannot do it before Thursday. I will marry | give way from under him. 

you then, or not at all.” When the hour came and the church had settled down 
So, as Abe would rather have been shot than not | into decorum and quiet, the parson took his place, and 

married by the parson, he gave in, and went off to amidst the solemn wedding-march the bride and groom 





“GO NOT TOO NEAB THE SUN!” 


tell lis bride, wondering, however, at the unusual irri- | came up the aisle, followed by their friends. The parson 
tability of the reverend gentleman. | was a fine reader, and his strong voice rang out wiih 

The day arrived at last—the greatest day in the | great energy and vigor: 
history of Natauk—a day that will be a theme of gossip “Whom God has joined, let no man put asunder.” 
and speculation as long as the village exists. But fora} Then, as he kissed the bride, he told Abe to go into a 
far different reason than Abe Herrick’s marriage. | pew, and listen to what he was about to say. 

The church was crowded. All the men had on their| ‘Brethren and friends,” began he, ‘‘I have a sur- 
“store clothes” and ‘‘boiled shirts,” and the women | prise in store for you to-day. I am an old man in 
their best ‘‘ Sunday -go-to-meetin’” frocks and wonder- | years, but a young one in vigor and in feelings. I have 
fu! jewelry. Parson Burton was radiant; he had a | now arrived at the age at which I consider it the duty 


| 
| 
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of cvery man to take unto himself a wife. I am going 
to do so to-day. 
stay aud witness the ceremony, and afterward to partake 
of some refreshments on the village green.”’ 

With gaping heard him 
suw him disappear down the aisle. Presently he came 
back with his bride upon his arm. His fine, ruddy 
silver hair became well the bridegroom, in 


I cordially invite you, o2e and alli, to 


mouths they speak, and 


features and 
spite of all his years, As for t 
down, and no one could judge of her appearance. 

“She is young,” whispered the new Mrs. Herrick to 
Abe; “I can tell it from her figure.” 

The strange minister performed the marriage. When 
it was over, the bride raised her veil and was tenderly 
kissed by the parson. As she did so, Abe uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. The parson turned and looked 
at him, and then actually winked. 
winked back. ‘The parson shook Abe by 
scid, heartily : 

‘*Now, vou see, we are 


( both satisfied.” 
Then they both winked again. 


The parson had married Molly Sedgewick himself. 


A FISH-EATING BAT. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Linnean Society, Mr. J. E. 
Harting exhibited specimens of a South American bat 
(Noctilio leporinus) alleged to be of piscivorous habits, 
and which, through the kindness of Sir William Robin- 
son, the Governor of Trinidad, had been forwarded from 


le bride, her veil was | 


But there is a place in the human heart, the female 
heart especially, which would be vacant without an ani- 
mal to love and fondle, a desire to have some furred 
creature for a friend —not a feathered creature, albeit 
feathered pets are common enough, because, owing to 
the bird’s organization, to be handled is often painful and 
injurious to it, and in any case it deranges the feathers ; 
and this love is unsatisfied and feels itself defrauded of 
its due unless it can be expressed in the legitimate mam- 


| malian way, which is to have contact with its object, to 


Abe grinned and | 
the hand, and | 


that island by Professor McCarthy, together with a re- | 


port on the subject. From this report it appeared that 
the stomach of one specimen, opened within half an hour 
after it had been shot, on the evening of December 29th, 
*‘contained much fish in a finely divided and partially 
digested state.” In three others, procured at 6 a.m. the 
following morning, the stomachs were empty. On the 
morning of December 31st, at 3 a.m., numbers of these 
bats were observed returning to their caves; two were 
shot, and ‘‘both contained considerable quantities of 
fish.” Professor McCarthy added, that in the stomachs 
of other specimens examined by him fish-scales were 
undoubtedly present. Of the specimens forwarded in 
spirits to this country, two had been skinned, and the 
stomachs and intestines examined by Mr. Harting. The 
sac-like stomach was much less muscular than might 
be expected in a fish-eating mammal ; but in one of them 
(the other being empty) fragments of a finely striated 
and iridescent substance resembling fish-scales were 
found. A discussion followed, in which Professor Howes 
and Mr. W. P. Sladen took part, the conclusion being 
that, althouch there was no a priori improbability in 
the alleged piscivorous habits of this bat, it could hardly 
be accepted as a fact until the fragments, supposed to 
be of fish, were really proved to be so by careful micro- 
scopical and chemical examination. 


PETS. 

Tue dog has become far too useful for us to think of 
parting with it—useful in a thousand ways, and likely to 
be useful in a thousand more, as new breeds arise with 
modified forms and with new, unimagined propensities. 
It would be a blessed thing, both for man and dog, to 
draw the line at useful animals, to put and keep them in 
their place, which is not the house, and value them at 
their proper worth, as we do our horses, pigs, cows, goats, 
sheep and rabbits. 


touch with the fingers and caress. 


JULY. 


Br 7..C, 


SumMER, ull garlanded like some swect maid 


HENDERSON. 


In innocent pride of festal garments gay, 
Hath lightly trod the meadow-paths to-day ; 
And lo! where’er her careless feet have strayed, 
By glist'ning brook, or where the stealthy glade 

Spreads shadow-nets for every venturous ray, 
Her wreaths lie seattered all along the way— 
A fragrant boon the mendicant earth hath prayed. 


The woodland woke, his lusty heart aglow, 
At her approacl; and trembling as she passed, 
O’er her a splendid canopy he cast, 

And wound great arms about her, breathing low 

Of love, and their undreamed delights who know 
Love’s thronging joys while fervid youth shall last. 


A story is told of how Judge Pieden, of St. Clair 
County, Missouri, being enticed iato a fox-hunt, was 
captured himself. St. Clair County had guaranteed cer- 
tain railroad-bonds, and Judge Pieden was ordered by 
the United States District Court to levy a special tax 
to pay the interest. The judge did not, but kept out 
of the way, and was not to be found when the marshal 
came with the warrant for contempt. For a year he 


| was searched for in vain, and the officers had to resort 


to a stratagem. The judge could not resist joining in 
a fox-hunt; so they organized a fox-drive on a grand 
scale in an adjoining county and attended well mounted. 
The judge soon rode up on a white mule and was close 
behind the hounds in full chase when the marshals came 
along on swifter steeds to serve him with the warrant. 
He slipped off his mule, took to the woods under a smart 
pistol - fire, but was soon compelled to surrender, and 
was lodged in jail. 


Tere is a township of Hartford County, Conn., named 


| Canton, twelve miles north-west of Hartford city, and 


a correspondent, writing of the length of time farms have 
been held in a family there, says: ‘‘ The pioneer settler 
was Richard Case, who came from the old parish in Sims- 
bury in 1737, and settled on the East Hill. He owned an 
extensive tract of land, and the homestead, with a portion 
of his farm, is to-day owned and oceupied by his great- 
grandson, Jolin Case, now seventy-five years old. Amos 
Case settled a little north from the farm of Richard, in 
1740. The homestead, containing the identical house 
built by him previous to 1760, with the farm, is now 
owned and oceupied by his great-grandson, Myron Case. 
In 1748, Charles Josiah Case made a settlement on the 
north-eastern slope of Chestnut Hill, and the farm is now 
owned and occupied by his great-grandson, George J. 
Case. There are some others which have been kept in 
the family line since the first settlement, the title going 
through the Probate Court without being entered in the 
regular land records as now required by law.” 
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CARDS. 


By NoEL RUTHVEN. 


TueEne is an old proverb which represents the success- 
ful man as ‘‘ playing his cards well.” Do we all play our 
cards well ? Not we, indeed! Some of us throw away 
our trumps early in the game of life, while others make 
the small cards tell, holding the trumps for the psycho- 
logical moments that come to all of us, whether we play 
for high stakes or for penny points. Lord Lytton, re- 
ferring to cards in his novel of ‘‘ Alice,” says: ‘‘ Fate has 
cut and shuffled the cards for you; the game is yours, 
unless you revoke. Pardon my metaphor—it is a favor- 
ite one—I have worn it threadbare ; but life is so like a 
rubber at whist.” 

Of the origin of cards there has been no small contro- 
versy among antiquaries, but it is generally thought that 
the Hindoo game of chatunaji—the ‘four rajahs,” or 
kings—a species of highly complicated chess, was the 
first germ of that party-colored pasteboard which has 
been the ruin of so many fortunes. 

It has been asserted by some writers that, in their pri- 
mary stage, cards constituted some sort of symbolic or 
religious game. The Hindoo and Chinese cards are em- 
blematic in a very high degree, the former illustrating 
the ten avatars or incarnations of the deity Vishnu ; and 
the so-called paper tickets of the Chinese typifying the 
stars, the human virtues, or, indeed, almost anything 
else you like to make out of them. 

’ A pack of Hindoostanee cards, in the possession of the 
Royal Asiatic Society—the gift of a high-caste Brahman 


—was declared by the donor to be over a thousand years 


old. This pack bears but little resemblance to our mod- 
ern cards, consisting of no less than eight suits of divers 
colors, the kings being mounted on elephants, and the 
viziers, or second honors, on ‘horses and bulls. More- 
over, there are other marks by which the values of the 
common cards may be distinguished, which would puzzle 
our poker experts not a little, such as a “‘ pine-apple in a 
shallow cup,” and a ‘‘ something like a parasol without a 
handle and with two broken ribs sticking through the 
top.” 

In the Chinese dicticaary it is recorded that dotted 
cards were invented temp. Seun-ho (1120 a.p.), and de- 
vised for the amusement of his numerous wives. There 
were thirty cards in each of these packs—three suits of 
nine cards each, and three single cards superior to all 
the others. The name of one of the suits was kew-ko- 
wan—that ‘is to say, the nine ten thousands of kwan — 
strings of beads, shells or money—and the titles of the 
other two suits are equally concise and significant. 

There are many theories respecting the significance of 
the marks of the suits, but it seems highly probable that 
they meant nothing in particular, and were simply chosen 
from a variety of common objects as being distinct, well 
known and intelligible to all. The earliest marks were 
cups, swords, money and clubs; but these were soon 
changed when ecards passed the Italian border. The Ger- 
mans, at an early period, employed hearts, bells, acorns 
and leaves ; and about the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the French introduced what we are now pleased 
to call hearts, clubs, spades and diamonds. 

The origin of spades and clubs has exercised the inge- 
nuity of many writers, but it is probable that the spade 
symbol is the griin, or wild-plum leaf, of the Germans, 
which the French changed into pique, from a fancied 
resemblance to the head of a pike. In the same way, the 





English club is remarkably like the German acorn and 
the French trefle, its name being derived from the Italian 
suit of bastoni (batons, or clubs), which are precisely the 
same as the cudgel with which Jack the Giant-killer is 
armed in children’s story-books. One writer, however, 
declares that the suits were originally intended to repre- 
sent the four states or classes of men in the kingdom. 
Thus, he argues, by the hearts are meant the gens de cheur 
(choir-men, or ecclesiastics), and by the diamonds are de- 
signed the order of citizens, merchants and tradesmen ; 
the nobility or military part of the kingdom being rep- 
resented by the spades, which he declares to have been 
originally intended for the points of lances, while the 
trefoil-leaf, or clover-grass, ‘‘ corruptly called clubs,” 
alludes to the husbandmen and peasants. . 

At the time of the French Revolution, the places of 
the card-kings were filled by four philosophers—Moliére, 
La Fontaine, Voltaire and Rousseau—and in 1848 a ‘‘ Re- 
publican pack” of cards was manufactured in New York, 
having neither kings nor queens—the president of 
hearts being George Washington; of diamonds, John 
Adams ; of clubs, Franklin; and of spades, Lafayette. 
Venus, Fortuna, Ceres and Minerva took the places of 
the queens, while the knaves were appropriately repre- 
sented by Indian chiefs. Political packs of a somewhat 
similar order are one of the latest ‘‘ fads”? in England, 
and while playing a rubber of whist during my last visit 
I held three “honors” in the shape of the ‘‘ Grand Old 
Man,” Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Cards do not appear to have been known in Europe 
until the end of the fourteenth century. ‘‘In the year 
1379,” writes Covelluzzo, ‘‘ was brought into Viterbo the 
game at cards which comes from the Country of the 
Saracens, and is with them called naid.” In the registers 
of the Comptes des Chambres of Charles VI. of France, the 
account being that of Poupart, the Royal Treasurer, oc- 
curs the following entry (February Ist, 1392): ‘‘Given 
to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 


cards in gold and various colors, and ornamented with 


several devices, to carry before the Lord our King for 
his amusement, fixty-six sols of Paris.” From the fact 
that the King became insane shortly afterward, the story 
goes that cards were invented to divert his royal melan- 
choly. The French clergy seem to have taken kindly to 
cards about this time, and we are afraid, too, it was to 
the ungenteel game of all-fours, since we find them 
specially forbidden that amusement by the Synod of 
Langres, in 1404. 

Cards, indeed, seem to have ‘‘ caught on” at once, for 
by 1420 gambling had grown to such a pitch as to pro- 
voke St. Bernardin to preach against it at Bologna, and 
that so eloquently as to cause his hearers to make a fire 
in the public place and throw all the cards in their pos- 
session into it—a proceeding which must have been 
hailed with joy by the Messrs. de la Rue of that period. 

The earliest game of cards of which we have any au- 
thentic record is the Venetian game of tarocchi, which 
was played with seventy-eight cards, the players being 
obliged to follow suit and to take the trick if able. 
Tarocchi was subsequently altered by the Florentines 
into minchiale, which was played with ninety-seven cards, 
but subsequently cut down to sixty-two, it being proba- 
bly found that packs consisting of so many cards were 
awkward to handle. 
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OLD STENCILED CARDS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, PRIOR To 1440, { 


In a canzone of Lorenzo de Medici (circa 1450) the | an early edition of primero, a Spanish game, supposed 
game of il frusso is referred to, and it may be assumed | by some to have been the oldest game played with nu- 
from the name that a flush was the principal object | meral cards, 
striven after by the players. This game, no doubt, was Cards seem to have been first introduced into England 
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STENCILED CARDS IN THE BKISISH MUSEUM, PRIOR TO 1440, WITH HEARTS, BELLS, ACORNS AND LEAVES, 
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ARDS. 





by the Italians, but in 1463—the protectionists being then 
in power—their further importation was forbidden, and | 
Henry VIL. 
was much given to card-playing, and there are not a few 
entries, in that monarch’s privy-purse account, of His 
Majesty’s little losings. His daughter Margaret, too, 
was found by James IV. of Scotland— 
ever saw her—in the act of playing cards, presumably 


the home trade of card-making protected. 


the first time lx 


écarlé, for he at once ‘‘ proposed” to her, and she 
*aecepted ” him. 

There was a fixed sum allotted to the Princess, after- | 
ward Queen Mary, as pocket-money for this special 
purpose, the sums ranging from twenty to forty shil- 
lings, although one entry only amounts to ‘‘two and 
tuppence.” James L, likewise, played a great deal, 
but so sleepily that he required some one to hold his 
cards for him. 


That cards were in vogue at court under 
the Merry Monarch is evident, for Pepys, writing in that 
immortal Diary of his (17th February, 1677), says : ‘‘ This 
evening, going to the Queene’s side (of the Palace) t» 
see the ladies, I did find the (Jueene, the Duchesse of 
York, and another or two, at cards, with the room full 


of great ladies and men; which I was amazed to see on 
a Sunday, having not believed it, but, contrarily, flatly 
denied the same a little while since to my cosen, Roger | 
Pepys.” Under the Third George, however, things were 
different, for cards were forbidden at court, under the 
penalty of the person offending losing his situation. 


*“What game, indeed, of all the num’rous list, 


In point of beauty, can compare with whist ?” 


’ 


says Thomson, and we all remember Talleyrand’s mot 
respecting whist: ‘‘Vous ne savez done pas le whist, 
jeune homme? Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous pré- 
parez.” 

Whist, as it is now played, is molded from triumph, 
or trump, a game of purely English origin, which, with 
some additions and alterations, became converted into 
ruff-and-honors, and later on into slam. It was next 
called whisk, and subsequently joined on to swabbers. 
Whisk-and-swabbers, however, was abandoned, and be- 
came simply whist, under which name it seems likely to 
remain for an indefinite period the king of card-games. 

The name ‘‘ whist” is said by Cotton, in the ‘‘Com- 
pleat Gamester,” published in 1674, to be derived ‘from 
the silence that is to be observed in the play ’’; and in the 
“Court Gamester” (1719) it is described as ‘the silent 
game at cards.” Dr. Johnson too, has defined if as ‘‘a 
game at cards requiring close attention and silence.” 

The ‘hasty and accidental” origin of short whist is 
thus described by Clay: ‘*‘Some sixty or seventy years 
back (which would be about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century), Lord Peterborough having one night lost 
a large sum of money, the friends with whom he was 
playing proposed to make the game five points instead 
of ten, in order to give the loser a chanee, at a quicker 
game, of recovering his loss.” 

‘*How many hands can be held at whist ?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked by the curious. The total number 
of whist hands that can be held by all the four players 
is 697,381,590, 951,354,306,910,086,720,000 ! 

Since about 1730, when a party of experts used to 
frequent the Crown Coffee-house in Bedford Row, the 
game has been so far elaborated, as regards scientific 
play, that now, as Clay remarks, “‘whist is a language, 
and every card played, an intelligible sentence.” 

The players of the old school, who learned their whist 
at Graham’s, held book-whist in the greatest contempt. 
One of these was Lord Henry Bentinck, one of the very 





best players at the Portland, who, with perhaps a pardon- 
able feeling of superiority that excellence gives, was un- 
willing to admit fine play on the part of any one else, 
and especially on the part of the great Clay. Such play- 
ers are rare nowadays. One at least survives, in the per- 
son of Sir Rairald Knightley, one of the most creditable 
and uncompromising specimens of the old-fashioned En- 
glish country gentleman. Sir Rainald, who took up the 
family seat in Parliament when his father vacated it, some 
forty years since, is indeed regarded as @ guide, and al- 
most as a leader, by the few old-fashioned politicians now 


| remaining who have not learned to change their principles 


as they change their coats. 

We have all read “‘ Pickwick,” and we all remember, I 
should hope, that whist-party at Dingley Dell : 

“The rubber was conducted with all that gravity of deport- 
ment and sedateness of demeanor which befit the pursuit entitled 


| ‘whist’—a solemn observance to which, as it appears to us, the 


title of ‘game’ has been very irreverently end ignominiously ap- 
plied, .. . ‘There!’ said the criminal Miller, triumphantly, as ho 
took up the odd trick at the conclusion of a hand; ‘that cou d not 
have been played better, I flatter myself—impossible to have made 
another trick !’ ‘Miller ought to have trumped the diamond, ought 
not he, sir? said the old lady. Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. ‘ Ought 
I, though?’ said the unfortunate, with a doubtful appeal to his part- 
ner. ‘You ought, sir,’ said the fat gentleman, in an awful voice, 
‘ Very sorry,’ said the crest-fallen Miller. ‘Much use that,’ growled 
the fat gentleman. ‘Two by honors makes us eight,’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick. Another hand. ‘Can you one ?’ inquired the old lady. ‘ I ean,’ 
replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Double, single and the rub. ‘ Never was 
such luck,’ said Mr. Miller. ‘ Never was such cards,’ said the fat 
gentleman, A solemn silence: Mr. Pickwick humorous, the old 
lady serious, the fat gentleman captious, and Mr. Miller timorous. 
‘ Another double,’ said the old lady, triumphantly, making a mem- 





} orandum of the cireumstanee by placing one sixpence and a bat- 


tered halfpenny under the candlestick, ‘A double, sir,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘ Quite aware of the fact, sir,’ replied the fat gentleman, 
sharply. Another game, with a similar result, was followed by a 
revoke from the unlucky Miller; on which the fat gentleman burst 
into a state of high personal excitement, which lasted until the 


conclusion of the game, when he retired into a corner, and re-, 


mained perfectly mute for one hour and twenty-seven minutes, at 
the end of which time he emerged from his retirement and offered 
Mr. Pickwick a pinch of snuff, with the air of a man who has 
made up his mind to a Christian forgiveaess of injuries sus- 
tained.” 

As a contrast to the solemnity of the rubber, we have 
the boisterous hilarity attending the game of pope-joan : 


“‘ Meanwhile the round game proceeded right merrily, Isabella 
Wardle and Mr. Trundle ‘ went partners,’ and Emily Wardle and 
Mr. Snodgrass did the same; and even Mr. Tupman and the spin- 
ster aunt established a joint-stock company of fish and flattery. 
Old Mr. Wardle was in the very height of his jollity; and he was 
so funny in his management of the board, and the old ladies were 
so sharp after their winnings, that the whole table was in a perpet- 
ual roar of merriment and laughter. There was one old lady 
who always had about half a dozen ecards to pay for, at which 
everybody laughed regularly every round; and when the old lady 
looked cross at having to pay, they laughed louder than ever; on 
which the old lady’s face gradually brightened up, till at last 
she laughed louder than any of them. Then, when the spinster 
aunt got ‘matrimony,’ the young ladies laughed afresh, and the 
spinster aunt seemed disposed to be pettish; till feeling Mr, Tup- 
man squeezing her hand under the table, she brightened up, and 
looked knowing, as if matrimony in reality were not quite so far 
off as some people thought for; whereupon everybody laughed 
again, and especially old Mr. Wardie, who enjoyed a joke as much 
as the youngest. As to Mr. Snodgrass, he did nothing but whisper 
poetical sentiments into his partner's ear, which made one old 
gentleman faceticusly sly, about partnerships at cards, and part- 
nerships for life, and caused the aforesaid old gentleman to make 
some remarks thereupon, uecompanied with divers winks and 
chuckles, which made the company very merry, and the old gen- 
tleman’s wife especially so, And Mr. Winkle came out with jokes 
which are very well known in town, but not at all known in the 
country; and as everybody laughed at them very heartily, and 
said that they were capital, Mr. Winkle was in a state of great 
honor and glory.” 
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‘The fascinatin’ but slightly onsartin ” game of poker, 
by many considered a new game, is clearly traceable back 
to the game of il frusso or flush, which was played in 
Italy in the time of Lorenzo de Medici, and which sub- 
sequently developed into primero. Four cards were 
dealt to each player, and the rest was made or set at the 
second card. This probably means that, when two cards 


had been dealt, a pool was formed, and then the other | 


two cards were dealt. 


The first player might either 
stand or pass. 


If he passed, he was at liberty to dis- 
ecard one or two of his cards, and so on with the others. 
Any player having a good hand, vyed on it, i.e, raised 
the stakes, and finally the hands were shown. The 
principal hands were 1 flush, 2 prime, 3 point. The 


highest flush was the best, then the highest prime (all 
four cards held being of different suits); and if there 


was no flush or prime, the highest point won. The 
point was thus reckoned: seven (best cards) counted 
for 21; six for 18; five for 15; four for 14; three for 


13; two for 12; ace for 16; coat cards, 10 each. 


Also, if avreed, quinola, knave of hearts, might be made | ; ees 
> ig lh ee ; . | cursed a little at his hard luck, and sat down again to finish a 


any card or suit. 

Primero was also played in France under the name of 
la prime, and is ineluded by Rabelais in the list of 
games played by Gargantua. 
speare represents the King as playing primero with the 
Duke of Suffolk, and it is certain that the game was fash- 
ionable in England in the time of Elizabeth. In Florio’s 
“Second Fru «s” (1591), the following quaint conversa- 
tion over a game of primero is given : 

* 8. Goo to, let us play at primero, then, 
our game, Whst shall we pliie for? 8. 
three rest. 
it ? 
softly, I praie you. 
earde, 


One shilling stake and 


Tis a great-matter. I cannot have a chiefe 


me? A. You bid me to losse. S. Will you swigg ? A. ’Tis the least 
part of my thought. S. Let my rest goe, then, if you please. A. I 
hould it. What is your rest? S. Three crownes and one-third, 
showe. And what are you? A. I am four and fiftie; and you ? 
8. Oh! filthie luck; I have lost it one ace.” 

In the early part of the seventeenth century a bastard 
kind of primero, called post and pair, was much played 
in the West of England, and was subsequently modern- 
ized into brag, which was played at least as early as 
Hoyle’s time. Later on flush-sequences, flushes and 
sequences were added to the hands that might win at 
brag, which, with a little overhauling, has since devel- 
oped into poker, now the national game of America. 

Nothing lays bare a man’s true character as a game of 
poker, and a face that will not betray the nature of a 
hand by change of countenance is a very valuable pos- 
session. The odds against a straight flush with a pack 
of fifty-two cards are 64,973 to 1, yet I have seen it 


myself on two recent occasions. A royal flush is rarer 


still, and twice only have I seen one during a ten-years 
experience of the game. 


There are many different ways of ‘‘ holding out” cards 
in playing poker Every gambler knows of the plate 
hold-ont for the arm. It is a peculiar-looking instru- 
ment screwed on a brass plate, which is eurved in such 
& peculiar manner as to fit snugly to the shape of the 
arm towhich it is buckled. The mechanism connected 
with the plate is quite simple, being in the form of nar- 
row strips of wood crossed over the other, and looking 


5 
like a succession of letter 2’s. The further end of the 


machine is provided with smaller brass plates, between | in his comedy of ‘‘ Les Facheux,” gives us a good idea of 


which are wedged some cards which they hold securely. 
With such a contrivance, all a man has to do is to hold 
out a good hand of cards, taking them one or two ata 


| was recently told by one gambler of another 


In “‘ Henry VIII,” Shake- | 


| That wouldn't do at all, and Jimmy knew it. 
| ehewing that sandwich, there might have been trouble, ‘I’ll eat 


A. Let us agree of | 


A, Agreede, go to, disearde, 8S. Ivye it; will you hould | 
A. Yea, sir, T hould it and revye it; but dispatch. S. Faire and | the king of hearts mysteriously disappeared, and after 


ime dropped on the table out of Lord Lytton’s sleeve. 
A. And I have none but coate cardes. 8S. Will you put it to b- ene Crogpes er Ye diste 








time from the pack as the game progresses, and insert- 
ing them in the brass plates that peep out from his 
sleeve when he presses his elbow to his side. Then, by 
removing the pressure, the cards in the slit will disap- 


pear up the sleeve until they are needed. When the time 


| comes the elbow is pressed once more, and the brass plates 


or feeders come out into the player’s hand ; he takes the 
cards he wants, slips the discard back into the slit, and 
the tale is told. 


Another favorite way of ‘‘ holding out” cards is by 
keeping them under the knee. The following anecdote 


who was 
trying to do away with an extra card: 

‘‘ My friend had only one ecard extra, and he could not get it 
back to the deck, which was too far from him. He had been work- 
ing the left-knee hold-out, and on it lay the eard, a deuce of 
spades, which he must get away with. He knew that if he did 
not the sucker would rise after being broke, and would see the 


ecard, and a fuss would follow. So he opened up a ham sandwich 


| he had before him, and before the final bet was made, quietly 


managed to slip the troublesome ecard between the two slices. The 
hand was played, the sucker got broke, he got up from the table, 


glass of beer that had been brought in to him a few minutes before. 
Jimmy was ready to go home with his winnings, but the sucker 
called his attention to his untouched sandwich. ‘I don’t want it,’ 
said Jimmy; ‘let’s get along; it’s getting rather late.’ ‘T'll play 
even with the house,’ the sucker said; T’ll eat it.’ 


If the sucker got 


‘let me have it 


the thing myself,’ Jimmy had to say, reaching for and capturing 
the slices for fear the other fellow might get there first. He was 
in a horrible predicament, but he had to eat it, card and all.” 
Apropos of cheating, Lord Lytton was playing at the 
Portland Club very many years ago. Then it was the 
fashion to wear hanging sleeves. During the rubber, 


Picking it up, he said, with a smile: ‘‘I am very glad to 
think that Iam playing with gentlemen who know me.’ 

In Germany the game of lansquenet, under the name 
of landsknechtspiel, was a favorite, and is called by some 
the national card-game. It is said by Bettinelli to have 
been a kind of faro under another name. It is probably 
the simplest of all games of chance, depending entirely 
on whether a card of one sort is turned up before a card 
of another sort. In fact, it is hardly a game at all, but 
rather a complicated way of playing pitch-and-toss with 
cards instead of dice. 

The national game of Spain is ombra, which is played 
by three persons with forty catds, the tens, nines and 
eights being discarded. It is a very complicated game, 
and at one time was much played in France and England. 
Various modifications of it were invented under the names 
of quadrille, médiateur and préférence, which also has vari- 
ations, such as solitaire and pique emedrille. Tresillio 
and rocambor, much played in South America, are sim- 
ply ombre, except in the mode of marking. 

France is generally credited with tae invention of 
piquet, which was known in Spain at an early date as 
cientos. It is called by Rabelais both le piquet and le cent, 


| and is thought to be a developed form of roufa, a game 
| included in Berni’s list. 
| played in England until the middle of the seventeenth cent- 


Under the name of san/, it was 


ury, when the French form of piquet was adopted, contem- 
poraneously with the marriage of Charles I. to a French 
princess. ‘‘Come, you shall sit down to piquet,” is a 
phrase found in the ‘‘ School for Scandal”; and Moliére, 


the mode in which the game was played, at that time. 
Ho,arth, too, in his picture ‘‘ Piquet”’ has realized the 
gambler’s fall at the game. 
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Evcarté may also be regarded as peculiarly French. 
As now played, it is of quite recent invention, yet it 
can be traced back to the time of Berni, and bears 
a strong family likeness to /a triomphe of Rabelais. 
This latter game was much played in England, and 
is described by Colton under the name French-ruff. 
When the French emigrated to the United States 
they took ‘riomphe with them and transformed it 
into euchre. 

About 1868 bézique became the rage, and is still 
considered one of the best card- games going for 
two persons. Some two years since hearts was all 
the go, and at the moment progressive euchre is 
in favor. 

Among the many other games which are in vogue, 
cribbage, all-fours, cassino, speculation, put, connex- 
ions, quinze, matrimony, spoil five, baccarat, nap, 
vingt-un, quadrille, rouge - et- noir and loo are, per- 
haps, the most popular. 

Many attempts have been made to put down 
cards by the strong hand of the law, but the his- 
tory of the ‘‘ four kings” has nevertheless retained 


A CARD-PARTY, FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


its students. While a few authorities condemn 
cards, the great majority approve of them when 
played in moderation, and even for a small stake, 
if the chief idea of the players is mental or bodily 
refreshment. ‘‘Let cards,” says Hanry, ‘‘not be 
depreciated ; an happy invention, which, adapted 
equally to every capacity, removes the invidious 
distinctions of nature, bestows on fools the pre- 
eminence of genius, or reduces wit and wisdom to 
the level of folly.” ; 

Addison, in the Spectator, says that it is ‘‘ very 
wonderful to see persons of the best sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shuffling and di- 
viding a pack of cards ;” while Dr. Johnson, on the 
other hand, regretted that he had never learned to 
play at cards, saying that such a game ‘“‘is very 
useful; it generates kindness, and consolidates so- 
ciety.” 

In the Reminiscences of Rey. R. Polnhele (1773), 
occurs the following quaint letter : 

“T cannot condemn the Vicar of Broadhembury for re- 
laxing himself now and then among a few select friends 
with a rubber of sixpenny whist, a pool of penny quadrille, 
or a few rounds of two-penny pope-joan. To my certain 


———— 


KNAVES, FROM “ ROWLAND’S ENGLISH CaRDs,” 1610-13. 


knowledge, the said Vicar has been cured of headache by one or other 
of those games, after spending eight, ten or twelve, and sometimes six- 
teen, hours in his study.” 

And who would ? 

The fact is that card-playing, in common with almost 
every other occupation and amusement, may be wisely and 
honestly used, or foolishly and wickedly abused. There is no 
reason whatever why we should refrain from playing cards 
simply because other persons have made a bad use of them. 
We might just as well all become total abstainers at once 
because some of our countrymen are given to getting drunk. 

Gambling, however, to use a somewhat time-worn phrase, 
‘is a horse of another color,” and cannot be too severely 
reprobated. In the days of ‘‘ Old Q,” and Charles James Fox, 
and Beau Nash, gambling had reached such an excess among 
the ‘upper ten,” that when one of the waiters at Arthur's 
Club was committed on a charge of felony, George Selwyn, 
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with as much truth as wit, said : ‘‘ What a horrid idea he 
will give of us to the people in Newgate.” Fox him- 
self was sold out over and over again, yet he might 
be found calmly reading Herodotus in the morning, 
after having lost his last shilling the previous night, 
and having had to borrow money from the club waiters 
to keep him alive. Nash, who used to travel in a post- 


chariot and six grays, with outriders, footmen, French | 


horns, and other appendages befitting the King of Bath, 
although he had his full share of the spoils of the 
unwary, was distinguished for a kind of sentimental 
benevolence. He played hard and successfully, yet if 
he heard anybody sighing behind his chair, ‘ Good 
heavens! how happy would that make me!” 
he would invariably thrust his own winnings into the 
stranger’s hands, exclaiming, with theatrical generosity, 
**Go, ard 1 

Another famous gambler of the period was Lord 
Sandwich, whose club gambling has given a name to ‘‘a 
bit of beef between two slices of bread,” 


money 


happy.” 


same 


things, to his beloved daughter, that she might make 
herself lovely as the dawn. 

The Book of Job and the Proverbs of Solomon contain 
allusions to the pearl. Amongst the Jews, the pearl was 
the emblem of things especially rare and pure. In the 
beautiful parable we read that a merchant, hearing of a 
pearl of great price, sold all that ho had in order that he 
might become the owner of this pearl. The twelve gates 
of the celestial city were twelve pearls. We can easily un- 
derstand why the disciple, in picturing a city into which 
nothing impure or unholy could ever enter, should have 
selected the type of purity to represent the gates of 
entrance—‘‘every several gate was one pearl,” 

Not only in sacred literature is the pearl an emblem of 
purity and of things excellent, but we also find the pearl 


| as a figure, in many standard authors amongst the Arabs. 


| sacred to their deities amongst many nations. 


which was the | 


only food he took for twenty-four hours without ever | 


quitting his game. Not a few such enthusiastic players 
have absolutely died in harness, such as the great Bath 
player Lookup, who expired at his ‘double 
dumby” with the cards in his hands. 

Among the many stories told about the ruling passion 
of gambling being strong in death, that recorded by Gold- 
smith will bear repetition. The story goes that an old 
lady, having been given up by the doctors, played cards 
with the curate of the parish ‘ pow passer le temps.” 
Having won everything he had, she suggested that they 
should play for the funeral charges to which she would 
be liable. Just as they began, Death claimed his own, 


” 


and as *‘ Time ! 


favorite 


was called the game was a drawn one. 


HISTORIC PEARLS AND OPALS. 


By Mary ANTHONY PuGuH. 


Tue learned do not agree as to the cause of the pearl. 
With their various theories we do not propose to meddle, 
Toattempt a scientific explanation of the secretion known 
as the pearl would be beyond the intention of this arti- 
cle. Our interest is in the history and poetical legends 
of precious stones. 

We find in Burnham several beautiful Eastern legends 
concerning the origin of the pearl. The Chinese have 
a tradition that a rainbow gradually descended to the 
earth in the form of an immense pearl. 
is taken’ from the poems of the Persian poet Saadi : 

“A drop of v 
and confused at finding itself in this immeasurable expanse, and 
exclaimed, ‘What am I, in comparison with this vast ocean ? 
My existence is less than nothing in this boundless abyss!’ While 
it was in this mood, a shell received this modest drop of water, 
and it became a magnificent pearl, worthy to adorn the diadem 
of a king.” 


iter, falling into the sea one day, became ashamed 
1S 


The pearl was dedicated to Venus—sacred to love and 
beauty amongst the worshipers of gods and goddesses. 
The ancients poetically ascribed its origin to a drop of 
dew falling at morning or evening into the opened shell. 

Pearls were amongst the earliest substances used in 
the way of ornaments; indeed, as far back as we can 
trace their history, they have been amongst the most 
popular ornaments. 

Indian mythology speaks often of the pearl, and says 
that Vishnu, the Indian god, discovered it when he 
was searching the ocean for the sacred books of the 
Deluge, and carried it, with other rare and beautiful 


Eloquence was represented by the pearl. Pearls were 
Greeks, 
, Babylonians and Egyptians considered 
the pearl a sacred jewel. 

Every story of Cleopatra's 
jewel—how, in a rash moment, she threw one of her 
favorite pearls into a drinking-glass and dissolved it. 

The passion of the Romans for pearls, like all the 
passions of this people, was carried to great extravagance. 
The pearl which Cesar presented to Servilia, the sister 
of Cato of Utica, was of fabulous price and beauty. 
The wife of Caligula wore a set of ornaments composed 
of pearls and emeralds ; and Caligula himself ornamented 
his buskins and strewed the furniture of his rooms with 
costly pear]s. 

The pearl was used medicinally amongst the ancients, 
as it was supposed to possess wonderfully curative prop- 


Romans, Persians 


one knows the famous 


| erties in certain diseases. 


| be the one described by Tavernier. 


The most celebrated pearl of modern times is said to 
It was found by an 


| old Arab in the sand of the sea-shore, and sold to the 


King of Persia. The pearl known in history as the 
Peregrina, bought by Philip II., King of Spain, was in 


| the form of a pear and of the size of a pigeon’s egg. 


Another still more famous pearl was one brought from 
the Indies and presented to Philip IV. of Spain. This 
king was passionately fond of pearls, and often applied 
the words ‘‘ my pearl” to whatever he thought very rare 
and beautiful. Thus it is that one of Raphael's exquisite 
Madonnas is now known in art as “The Pearl.” After 


| the death of the unfortunate Charles I. of England, the 


Another legend | 





pictures which he had collected with so much care and 
judgment were scattered and sold. 
this famous Madonna. 


Amongst them was 
At the first sight of the picture, 
Philip is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ This is my pearl !” 
Napoleon possessed a beautiful pearl which he purchased 
in Berlin. 

Probably no pearl-fisheries will ever rival the fisherics 


| of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf, but very beautiful pearls 


are now found in many other waters—not only in the far 
Eastern world, but on our own continent. The pearls 
that are now found in British Columbia and California 
are considered very beautiful, possessing, connoisseurs 
say, all the requisites of a perfect pearl. 

Pearls are also found in many countries of Europe, but 
are not considered, by authorities in such matters, as fine 
as ours. 

The pear] which is in the collection of jewels that form 
the crown of England is one of great purity and beauty; 
it was found in the Conway, a river of Wales. 

King, in his book on gems and precious stones, quotes 
from Pliny the following description of the weird and 
beautiful stone, the opal: ‘‘ Made up of the glories of 
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the most precious stones, to describe it is a matter of 
inexpressible difficulty ; there is in it the gentle fire of 
the ruby, there is the brilliant purple of the amethyst, 
there is the sea-green of the emerald —all shining to- 
gether in an incredible union.” 

The Turks believe the opal falls from heaven in the 


lightning. From its changing color and flitting lights it | 


has been the subject of superstitions, some of which at- 
tribute to this beautiful stone a malign influence ; espe- 
c ally is it coasidered an unfortunate gift to a bride, as the 
supposed bringer of misfortunes and unhappiness. Sir 
Walter Scott’s story ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein ” is said to have 
given an evil fame to the opal, and brought it into dis- 
favor by a description of a beautiful opal that lost its 
lovely colors by coming into contact with water. For a 
long time after the publication of this story the inno- 
cent opal was ostracised by the fashionable world. But 
as fashions in precious stones are, like fashions in other 
things, always changing, 
favor. The rainbow hues and brilliancy 
opal will always make it a favorite jewel 
who delight in precious stones and find a great charm 
in the romance and mystery which have from the earliest 
periods of history gathered around them. 

The opal known to connoisseurs as hidrophane was 
called by the ancients ‘‘ the eye of the world.” 
cients considered the opal as next in value to the eme- 
rald, and believed that it combined the virtues of the 
emerald, ruby and amethyst. It had the power of pre- 
serving the eyesight and brightening the eyes, 
of rendering the presence invisible, at the option of the 
wearer. This accredited power made it the basis of many 
romantic incidents told in Oriental stories. 

Every Roman Senator wore a favorite ring, that of No- 
nius being the most celebrated in history. It was an 
opal of great value, and was often called a ‘‘ marvel.” 
It attracted the attention of Mare Antony, who dearly 
loved luxury and splendor. He offered a large sum of 
money for this ring, wishing to present it to Cleopatra, 
to replace the jewel she had wantonly destroyed ; but 
Nonius could not make wp his mind to part with it, and, 
fearing the consequences of Mare Antony’s anger, he 
fled from the country. This ring, like the ring of Alex- 
ander, is not known any longer in history. 

The Romans obtained the opal from the great store- 
house of precious stones, Ceylon, and its neighborhood. 
Since the fifteenth century, the mines of Hungary and 
Mexico have yielded some fine, durable opals. 

The most celebrated opal of modern times is the opal 
of the Empress Josephine, called ‘‘The Burning of 
Troy.” 


the opal is again returning to 
of the Oriental 


romantic history. Our certain knowledge of its history 
begins with the year 1704. It was discovered by an Arab, 
who spent his nights among the cliffs in the neighbor- 
hood of the ruins of Anchoris, near a very old well, 
which tradition said had not been used for two thousand 
years, 


appease his hunger, he began to look around to see what 


amongst those 


| brought to Sibbi. 


and cast into prison because he refused to surrender the 
jewel. A dervish met him on his way to prison, and per- 
suaded him to give the stone to him for safe-keeping, 
promising to procure his release from prison it he would 
doso. The dervish carried the stone to a lapidary, who 
immediately pronounced it a rare and costly opal, adding 
to his information by saying that there was no one in 
Cairo who could buy it. He knew, however, an Indian 
merchant who might buy it. The sale of the opal was 
consummated. It is a pleasant incident of this story that 
the good dervish kept his word, and hastened with the 
money to the prison where Sibbi was confined, obtained 
his release, and revteived his share of the money from the 
hands of the fortunate discoverer of such a beautiful 
stone. 

With the money, realized from this sale Sibbi estab- 
lished himself in business in Cairo ; and then, to keep 
the good-will of the genii that (according to an Oriental 
superstition) have their home in precious stones, he gave 
away large sums in charity. 

But the story of the opal did not end here. It did not 
bring such good fortune to the Indian merchant as it had 
On his journey back to India he was 


| waylaid and murdered, and the opal again disappeared. 


The an- | 


and also | 





Several years afterwards it was offered for sale to tho 
French ambassador at Cairo, who brought it to France, 
and it became the property of the Due de Nivernois, and 
from him it passed into the hands of the Czar of Russia. 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to where 
this opal had been first discovered, and how it came to 
be in the old well. Some have advanced the extravagant 
theory that it is a famous opal lost more than two thou- 
and years ago, and at a time when the old well was in 
constant use. 

It is said that the opals with ‘‘ histories” are quite 
numerous. Some of these histories are marvelous and 
improbable enough for the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights.” 

That devoted queen and wife Henrietta Maria was once 
the owner of one of the most famous opals in history, 
which she sold to purchase ammunition for the unfortu- 
nate King Charles’s army. 

While the opal had such great popularity amongst the 
ancients, engravings upon it were rare. Several are men- 
tioned in ‘‘ the books”: an antique showing the supposed 
head of Sappho, one in the collection of the Duke of Or- 
leans, one in the national collection of France, and one 
engraved with the head of Lows XITI. 


Fucus is the name of a Linnean genus cf sea-weeds 


| which are more or less abundant on the rocky coasts 
The opal of the regalia of Russia has a strange and | 


of most countries. They are a strong-growing specics, 
and may be considered as the shrubs of the ocean. Dur- 
ing storms the force of the waves uproots large quantities 


of sea-weeds of different species, which are wafted on 


shore, and left by the receding tides, such being known 


Whilst turning over in his mind some plan to | 


the place might offer in the way of herbs or wild fruit, | 


when his eyes were attracted by a glittering object in a 
corner of the disused old weil. He lost no time in try- 
ing to find out what it meant. His pains were rewarded 
hy the discovery of a beautiful precious stone, reflecting 
the glories of the morning sun, as its rays penetrated the 
dark recesses of the well. 

The Arab, whose name was Sibbi, concealed the stone 
about his person and made his way quickly to Cairo. ° 
tried to dispose of it to a jeweler, who had him arrested 





by the name of wrack, the drying and burning of which 
at one time furnished employment to large numbers of 
people in Scotland and Ireland. The ashes, containing 
carbonate of soda, were called kelp, and were once ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
From the ash of sea-weeds another important chemical 
substance called iodine is obtained, and is well known 
in medicine as a powerful absorbent. In agricultural 
districts wrack is eagerly sought after for manure ; its 
virtue as such depends on the salt it contains. On some 
parts of the coast of Japan sea- plants are largely col- 
lected. They are exported and conveyed to the interior, 
where salt is scarce. Many of them are edible. 
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INSINUATING GRACES. 


OLE’S 


PLUCK. 


By GrorGE P, MATHER, 


Ir was on a wild sea that Ole Johnson looked, one Sep- 
tember night, as he stood perched on the deck-load of 
lumber that formed the cargo of the schooner Fleetwing. 
Ole was only a boy of sixteen years, but he had been 
accustomed to the water from babyhood, and was ac- 
quainted with Lake Michigan in its most treacherous 
moods. He was the son of a fisherman living on one of 
the islands at the foot of the lake. His father had settled 
there before Ole was born. He had a comfortable home, 
but it was subject to a mortgage, now overdue, and on 
which foreclosure—that terror of the poor—was threat- 
ened. It was of this that Ole was thinking as he stood 
on lookout gazing over the tossing waves. He had to 
start out to earn a living when boys usually are in the 
midst of school frolics and complex fractions. Being 
large and strong for his age, he had shipped for the past 
year as an able seaman. The schooner was what is known 
in lake marine nomenclature as a ‘‘ lumber-hooker ”— 
i. e., a vessel engaged in the lumber trade exclusively. 
She belonged to a Milwaukee lumber company, and had 
left Buffins Bay—a port on the east shore of the lake— 
the day before with a cargo consigned to her owners. 

The light northerly wind that promised a fair and 
quick run up the lake had gone around to the south- 
west, and by the time the vessel was abreast of Little 
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Point Au Sable was blowing a gale from that quarter. 
The change brought on a nasty bit of sea, in which the 
schooner plunged and rolled, her timbers groaning out a 
protest with each new attack of the huge waves. 

With all his thinking, Ole was keeping a sharp look- 
out. In these inland seas there is much more danger of 
collisions than on the ocean, where the pathways of com- 
merce are so broad that vessels may be out weeks without 
sighting a strange sail. 

The schooner was under a close-reefed fore and main 
sails, with fore stay-sail and jib. Yet, even with this 
short canvas, it seemed to Ole that she had lost her 
buoyancy and buried herself much more than usual. 
His attention was called to it, first, by the waves that 
dashed high up the fore rigging, making his oil-skins 
glisten in the ruddy glow of the port light. 

His suspicions were unexpectedly confirmed. The cap- 
tain and mate came staggering forward. 

‘*Seems to me, sir, the schooner is acting uncommonly 
logy !’ yelled the mate—nothing short of a yell would 
suffice in the gale. 

‘She ought to ride all right. We are twenty thousand 
feet short of what we took the last trip,” replied the 
captain. ‘‘ However, she may have started a butt. Sound 
the pumps, sir, and see.” 
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A cold shiver crept up and down Ole’s back at the | on a wave, the brave boy made a spring for the 


words. He was a brave fellow, but a bad hale in such 
a sea was not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 


The mate and one of the crew crawled down into the | 


well-like hole that had been left about the pumps, and 
cleared them away. The first stroke brought up a stream 
the full size of the bore. The mate made hasty sound- 
ings, and scrambled up to the captain with blanched 
face. 

*“There’s two feet in the hold this minute, sir,” was 
his report. P 

*€ Call all hands to the pumps !” was the prompt order. 

The watch below came tumbling up. The pumps were 
manned, and worked steadily for half an hour. 
pumps were sounded again. Every one anxiously awaited 
the verdict. 

“The water has gained two inches!” 

“We must go about and try to find shelter under the 
islands !” cried the captain. ‘‘ Ready about, everybody. 
At the wheel there. Helm a-lec !” 
For an instant 
Then the bow came up, the sails 


over. Slowly the schooner responded. 
she hung in the wind. 


filled, and she staggered off with the wind on her star- | 


board quarter. 
This eased her some, but the water continued to gain, 
though the men worked hard at the pumps. What was 


worse, the sea increased, wave after wave washing clear | 


over the craft. 
At last the vessel sank so low in the water that she lay 
like a log. A huge wave, whose crest seemed to reach 


half way up the main rigging, reared itself over the quar- | 


ter. The man at the wheel was swept along the top of 
the cabin and dashed senseless against the deck-load. 
The rest of the crew were saved from being washed over- 
board by making fast to the nearest bit of rigging. A 
second wave followed. Under the pressure of water and 
shifting of the deck-load the schooner heeled over on 
her port side until she seemed about to capsize. 
moment all was Then the 
heard : ‘‘ Lay aft and clear away the boat.” 


confusion. 


Lake sailing-vessels carry but one boat, which is fast- 


ened to davits at the stern. This boat is called a yawl. 
With infinite trouble and no little danger the crew 
reached the boat, which was found to be uninjured, and 
by careful manceuvring it was released from the davits, 
and brought round under the port quarter near the main 
rigging. d 

The captain, who had rushed to the cabin after giving 
the order to clear away the boat, reappeared with his 
wife and children. They were lowered carefully into the 
boat. Then the man at the wheel, who had been severely 
injured, was passed down, and the crew followed. 

Orders were obeyed promptly but silently. The gray- 
ity of their situation was appreciated by each one. The 
ehance of living the gale out in a small boat was one 
in a thousand, but it was a matter of only a very short 
time before the schooner would completely capsize, if 
she didn’t go over beiore they got away from the side. 
The captain was the last to desert the vessel. As he 
sprang into the beat, his wife, who had been cowering, 
dazed, in the stern-sneets, started up, crying, ‘‘ My baby 
girl! my baby girl!” 

Her husband and a sailor held the distracted woman 
by main force, otherwise she would have jumped over- 
board. The baby had been left on the schooner. The 
father and mother had thought the other had her. 

At the first cry Ole jumped to his feet, saying, ‘‘I’ll 
get her, captain.”” Watching his chance as the boat rose 


Then the | 
| what of that ? 
| surface of the lake carefully. 


| were to be seen. 
Round flew the spokes, as the wheel was jammed hard | 


For a | 
command was | 





main 
some 
came 


As he sprang he felt himself lifted by 
Then 


rigging. 
unseen force and hurled through the air. 
a crash, and that was the last Ole knew. 

When he regained consciousness, he was lying on the 
pile of lumber, with his foot caught in a bight of the 
main-peak halyards. It had been a narrow escape, that 
he could see. His hands, as they lay outstretched, were 
washed by the waves. 

Ole was not a boy given to sentiment. As his wits 
came to him, he scrambled to his feet, and took an 
account of stock. Aside from a few bruises, he was 
all right. By the pale light of the moon, peering down 
from a rift in the clouds, he saw that the schooner lay as 
she did when he sprang from the boat. But the boat— 
In the main rigging was a piece of the 
boat’s painter, with the strands torn apart. Ole climbed 
up the rigging on the windward side, and scanned the 
But no signs of the boat 
There seemed no doubt that it had 
capsized, drowning all on board ; probably this was the 
work of the very wave that had rendered him uncon- 
scious. 


This loss of his comrades made Ole sad. But, as 


| we have said, he was not a lad given to sentimental re- 
| flections. 


The practical affairs of life had been far too 
much his to leave room for any softer feelings than came 
from a big, warm heart. Therefore, notwithstanding 
his grief, he did not lose any time in becoming ac- 
quainted with the situation, with a view of bettering 
his condition. 

The vessel, he found, was held down by the weight of 
the shifted deck-load, which was prevented from going 
overboard by a stake near the fore rigging, and by 
being jammed in the end of the main sheet. The first 
thing plainly to be done was to get rid of the lumber. 
Then the schooner would right herself, and, as the gale 
was abating, he might keep afloat, and be picked up by 
some passing craft. 

To think was to act. 


Watching his opportunity be- 
tween waves, Ole worked his way forward, where he 


knew there was an ax. There it was, tight in its lash- 
ings against the forecastle-hatch. 

Creeping back aft, Ole waited until he saw a huge 
wave coming, and then with one strong blow cut the 
rope that had become jammed in the pile. As the keen 
ax severed the strands the wave struck the vessel. The 
pile started, hesitated an instant —there was a loud 
report, followed by a sharp crack, and the whole deck- 
load above the monkey-rail swept overboard, leaving 
the lee foretopmast-stay dangling in the air. 

The schooner gave a groan, like a human being re- 
lieved of a heavy weight, and slowly righted to an even 
keel. So far as Ole could see, the only damage done to 
the rigging was the breaking of the stay, which had 
snapped when the lumber moved. The sails were still 
set, and as the schooner righted they filled, and Ole saw 
with intense delight that she began to move through the 
water with speed enough to give fair steerage-way. Still, 
as the schooner was ‘‘ decks to” in the water, she wa3 
swept constantly by tho waves. 

Ole soon came to the conclusion that the schooner had 
too much sail for her condition, and lowered the main- 
sail. He followed this by lowering the jib, which left 
the schooner with reefed foresail and fore-stay sail. 

On coming aft from this labor, Ole was startled by a 
feeble, wailing cry. It was repeated. ‘‘The baby! Alive, 
of course.” Lashing the wheel so as to keep the schooner 
on her course, Ole crept down the companion way into 
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the cabin. It was half full of water. The gray of the 
morning was just showing, and by the dim light afforded 
he was able to locate the wail in a cradle that was floating 
about the cabin, bumping first one side and then the 
other as the vessel rolled. By making use of the cabin- 
table, Ole could reach every part of the interior without 
getting in water over his ankles. He caught the cradle 
and lifted it up on the table. Pulling back the coverings, 
there was the baby, alive and dry, and very red in the 
face from crying. 

Ole knew enough about babies to know this one wanted 
something to eat. ‘‘Here’s a go,” said he to himself. 
“A vessel and a baby on my hands. Well, youngster, 
you will have to get something, that is certain. Hello! 
what’s this? The baby’s bottle, and better yet, half full 
of milk. Now if I can put you somewhere ! How’s this 
bedding ? Only a little wet at the bottom. Those upper 
bunks on the starboard side are as dry asa bone. Baby, 
I'll lay you there with your bottle. That’s the best I 
can do.” 


Carefully lifting the baby, dry bedding and all, Ole 


laid his charge on the dry bunk, and adjusting the bottle 
so her babyship could feed herself, he clambered out 
on deck again. 

The night-lamps in the sky were being put out, one by 
one, by the approaching dawn. The storm had passed 
over. The black banks of clouds off to the north-east 
and the ragged-looking decks were the only reminders 
left. The wind, too, had died uway to a gentle breeze 
that hardly filled the sai's, Finding everything going so 
well, Ole began to pay attention to his own needs. The 
first thing was something to eat. For several hours his 
stomach had been telephoning for supples, and now he 
was hungry enough to eat nails. 

First, he climbed up to the main cross-trees to see if he 
could sight a sail. The tumbled surface of the lake was 
bare of anything but a flock of gulls flying low down in 
search of breakfast. Now and then one would dart down 
and come up out of a shower of spray witha fish strug- 
gling in its beak. This reminded Ole forcibly of his own 
hunger, and he descended to the deck, and clambered 
down again to the cabin. By pushing and pulling he 
worked the table over to the cook’s galley. The door 
was shut and jammed. A few stout kicks disposed of 
this obstruction. The galley, like the cabin, was half 
full of water, and a most unpromising outlook for a 
hungry boy it presented. Being on the port side, it had 
been almost entirely under water when the schooner lay 
heeled over. A portion of the starboard side only re- 
mained above water-mark. Opening a cupboard there, 
Ole was overjoyed to find a loaf of bread and a pie, which 
the captain’s wife had plainly prepared as a delicacy for 
her husband, Capturing a chair that was floating about, 
Ole made an examination of the other cupboards. There 
everything was wet and tumbled altogether, but after a 
short hunt he found a bit of cold meat. With this and 
the earlier find he started for the deck. On his way he 
took a peep at the baby. There the little thing lay, 
sleeping as sweetly as if safe in a comfortable nursery 
on shore, One little fist was fast about the empty bottle, 
and the other was tightly clutching the bedclothing. 

‘Poor little orphan !” said Ole, the tears starting into 
his honest blue eyes. It reminded him of his own little 
brothers and sisters, and the good father and mother, at 
home. With a brief prayer that he might be spared to 
see them again, Ole scrambled on deck, Throwing off 
his oil-skins, he sat down on top of the cabin and com- 
menced an attack on the food. There was no need for 
thirst, the bane of ocean castaways. There was plenty 





| ently to a fair sailing breeze. 





of water to be had alongside for the dipping. ‘ Rather 
too much,” thought Ole, ruefully, as he glanced forward 
along the tangled cordage and confused deck. It did 
not interfere with his appetite, however. Half the loaf, 
and nearly all the meat, disappeared before the edge was 
taken off his hunger. The pie followed, and then, feel- 
ing better, Ole looked about. The wind had died away. 
The surface of the lake, except for the swell that re- 
mained as an echo of the heavy sea, was as unrufiled as 
the shady pools of an inland brook. 

After getting out the ensign, and hoisting it at half- 
mast, union down, as a signal of distress, Ole began 
making things more ship-shape. While he was at work 
he looked up, and found the flag, that had first hung 
listlessly down, tugging at the halyards as it was blown 
out by a light north-west wind. The wind increased pres- 
By much hard work Ole 


managed to get his unwieldy craft about, and headed up 
| the lake toward her original port of destination. 


By the time this was accomplished he was well tired 
out. Lashing the wheel, so that the schooner would keep 
her course, within a few points at least, he lay down on 
the top of the cabin, and, with the warm sun beating 
on him, went sound to sleep. 

How long he slept he did not know. He’ was awakened 
by two entirely different sounds. One, the harsh, jarrirg 
thunder of a steamer’s whistle, and the other the wail 
ofa baby. As he sat up and rubbed his eyes, he heard 
the hail, ‘‘ Schooner ahoy !” 

‘“Ay, ay, sir!” cried the boy, in return, jumping 
briskly to his feet. There, nearly abreast of the schooner, 
about a hundred yards away, was a propeller, belonging 
to one of the Lake Superior transit lines. The port side, 
which was exposed to him, was lined with people curi- 
ously regarding the water-logged vessel. 

‘* Who are you, and what’s the matter ?” was the next 
question, as the big steamer came creeping carefully 
along. 

**Schooner Fieetwing, from Buffins Bay to Milwauxee, 
with lumber. Got caught in the storm last night; cape 
tain and crew lost.” 

This answer created a visible increase of interest og 
board the steamer. 

**Are you the only one left ?” 

‘* Yes, sir—me and the baby.” 

‘*The what ?” 

‘*The baby.” 

‘*Have you a baby on board ?” 

By this time the steamer was almost alongside, and Ole 
could see the expressions of sympathy on the faces of the 
passengers lining the rail, as he replied : : 

‘‘Yes, sir. Captain’s baby. He and his wife were 
lost.” 

Then, in as few words as possible, he repeated the story 
of the night. 

‘And you managed to right the schooner and get her 
before the wind alone ?” inquired the captain of the 
steamer, looking down with admiration on the young 
hero. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Ole, the red on his cheeks begin- 
ning to extend down over his sturdy neck. 

‘*Where’s the baby ?” 

‘‘Down below, sir. There she is now. 
and I’ll bring her up.” 

Darting down into the cabin, Ole gathered the baby up 
in its blankets and climbed back on deck with his pre- 
cious bundle. 

‘¢Oh-h-h !” ran a confused murmur, in feminine tones, 
“The dear little thing !” 


Wait a minute, 
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The wails burst forth afresh from the interior of the | 
bundle, 

‘*Yes, of course,” Ole heard the captain say. Then, | 
addressing Ole, the captain of the vessel continued : ‘‘ Get | 
your things, young man, and we will take you and the 
baby on board.” : 

“Tf you please, sir,” replied Ole, quickly, ‘‘I don’t 
want to go. Ifyou will receive the baby and take good 
care of her, I will stay by the schooner.” 

‘She may go down under you, or it may come on to 
blow again.” 


’ 





“T think not, sir. I’d hate to give up now. May I be 
so bold as to ask you to send 

me a tug when you get to 

Milwaukee ?” 

‘* Well, you are a good 
one,” cried the captain, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ However, have 
your way. We are now off 
Port Washington. I'll send 
you a tug as soon as I reach 
Milwaukee. Below there! 

Rig a basket and lower it for 
the baby.” 

The basket had been pre- 
pared, and now it was low- 
ered down the side of the 
steamer, which was close 
aboard of the other vessel. 
A minute later the baby was 
in the arms of a sympathetic 
mutron disappearing in the 
cabin, followed by an inter- 
ested train. 

“You won't come ?” cried 
the captain, as he rang the 
bell to go ahead. 


‘*No, sir, thank you.” 

‘Well, I admire your pluck. I would take you in tow 
myself, but we’re overdue now. Good-by.” 

The captain waved his hand, the passengers gave a 
cheer, to which Ole responded by swinging his sou’- 
wester. Slowly the steamer drew ahead, and a half-hour 
later was hull down to the south’ard. 

For a little while Ole felt lonely. But he went on with 
his work of getting everything ship-shape, and the feel- 
ing soon wore off. 

By the time he had completed this task the wind had 
freshened enough to make it necessary for him to take 
the wheel. 

As he was finishing his dinner, which consisted of the 
remnants of his morning meal, a long, thin streak of 
black smoke made its appearance to the south’ard. Soon 
a little black speck came into view, that later resolved 
itself into snorting harbor-tug. Another short interval 
elapsed, and the little energetic tug-boat had the water- 
logged vessel in tow, and was straining and tugging at 
the tow-lines, heading for Milwaukee. 

The tugmen wished to relieve Ole. He refused the 
offer, and stuck to his post, until, just as the sun was 
sinking behind the huge elevators, the vessel was towed 
in between the piers and made fast to the dock inside. 

The story of Ole’s adventures had preceded him, told 
with a liberal meed of praise by the captain of the 
steamer, and he found himself the centre of a curious 
group of newspaper and vessel men who boarded the 
craft as soon as she was made fast. He had to tell again 
and again the story of the wreck, until one of the com- 
pany which owned the vessel and cargo took pity on the 
tired but good-natured boy, and taking him in his car- 
riage, drove with him to a hotel. 

After a good night’s sleep Ole felt ready to ship again, 
but he had been told the night before to come to the 
company’s office. 

There he was met by a piece of good news. The cap- 
tain and boat’s crew had not been lost, but had made a 
landing near Ludington, and were now en roule to Mil- 
waukee on a propeller that would arrive that afternoon. 

The members of the company were all at the office 
when Ole arrived. He had once more to tell his story, 
though he was beginning to think they were making a 
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great deal too much of it. There was a suspicious moist- | and wrote rapidly for a minute ; then, turning to Ole, he 


ure in a number of eyes when Ole told how he found the 
baby. When he concluded, one of the company, a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with a kindly face, said : 

‘** Now, my boy, it seems to me you have been a brave, 


trusty fellow. These gentlemen and myself wish to make | 


you a present. 
larly want ?” 
‘Nothing, sir, unless 
**Unless what ?” 
“Unless to pay off the mortgage.” 
‘““What mortgage ?” 
‘“‘On the home at the island. 
**How much is it ?” 
‘Five hundred dollars, sir; but——’ 


Can you think of anything you particu- 


But, sir——” 


’ 





The tall gentleman motioned him to be quiet, and | 


looked inquiringly at his partriers. They all nodded, 


and he drew a little book from a pigeon-hole in a desk, | 


THE 


NEVER, perhaps, since the day when the Great Armada 
of Philip II. was struck by a hurricane off the English 
coast have the navies of civilized men encountered such 
a destructive onset of wind and wave as that which as- 
sailed the German, American and English war-vessels, 


ichored off the little town of Apia, in the Samoan | 


rv Navigator Islands, which have, of late, attracted so 
imuch attention. 

Where were the warlike menaces, where the national 
fligs haughtily displayed, when they were called upon 
to confront the elements ? Never was hunan helpless- 
ness, even with all the resources of modern invention, 
more strikingly manifested. 


When this violent and destructive cyclone had spent | 
its force on the 16th and 17th of March, 1889, a fleet of | 


six war-ships and ten other vessels were ground to pieces 


in front of the little city of Apia, and 142 officers and 
men of the American and German navies were drowned. 
Nations which had been discussing, and by no means 


B © 


amicably, trifling interests, saw more than three millions | 


of dollars of their naval property destroyed. 
tiful tropical harbor, with its coral reefs that concealed 
in calm their danger, rode a little fleet of war-vessels. 
Tle United Sates frigate 7rent.n had anchored there on 
the 11th; the Vandalia, only about two weeks before ; 
near them was the Nipsic; not far off was the German 
the Adler, from which floated the flag of the 
‘commander of the squadron, the little gun-boat Ever, and 
he corvette Olga 


yar- vessels 


he corvette Calliope. 


ls were anchored in the harbor, or moving steadily 


ng. 
As the vessels lay, the WV 


1e shore. 


psic and the Ever were nearest 
The Eher was directly opposite the American 
‘onsulate, and the Nipsic was about two hundred yards 
cast of the Eber. 
the Trenton. She was at anchor just inside the outer 
coral reef, Behind the Eber 
Adler, while the Olya and Ca 
Ever, After the Ever 

For a few days preceding the hurricane the weather was 
cloudy, and the barometer had been steadily falling, but 
no one anticipated the storm which began to set in on 
TF .iday afternoon, March 15th. By eleven o’clock at night 


and the Nipsic was the 


} 


came the Calliope. 


handed him a check for five hundred dollars. 

For a moment Ole was stunned with his good fortune, 
Then, as the tears started to his eyes, he tried to thank 
the gentleman. 

His words were cui short, and a bill pressed into his 
hand by another of the partners, who whispered, ‘‘ You 
have earned every cent of it, my boy. This is to pay 
your passage home on the steamer that leaves for the 
foot of the lake in the morning.” 

Before leaving, Ole had the pleasure of seeing the baby 
safe in her mother’s arms, as well as the embarrassment 
of listening to the mother’s thanks. 

It was a proud boy that presented himself two days 
later at the island home, where he was warmly welcomed. 

This was years ago. Ole is now commander of a fine 


| steamer, of which he is part. owner. 


In the beau- | 


The Union Jack of England marked | 
Schooners and small trading-ves- | 


‘iope were ahead of the | 


| 
| 
i 


| also dragging. 


| and there was imminent danger of a collision. 
on the coral reefs in the harbor, or thrown on the beach | 


And the baby ? She is Ole’s wife. 
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the wind had increased to a gale, and nearly all the war- 
ships had their engines working to relieve the strain upon 
their anchors. The crews on most of the sailing-vessels 
threw out extra anchors, and then went ashore. The rain 
began to fall at midnight, and the wind increased in fury. 
Great waves were rolling in from the open ocean, and the 
pitching of the vessels was fearful. Every man was kept 
at work. The German vessel Eber began to drag her an- 
chors at midnight, and an hour later the Vandaiia’s were 
sy using all their full power of steam the 
two vessels succeeded in keeping well off the reef and 
away from the other vessels. The wind blew stronger 
and the rain fell in torrents. 

By three o’clock the situation had become alarming. 
Nearly every vessel in the harbor was dragging its anchor, 
The panic 
among the men on the vessels made it difficult to keep 
them at their posts. On the shore the howling of the 
wind among the trees and houses and the crash of falling 
roofs had aroused many persons from their beds, and 
figures were soon groping about the streets looking for 
some spot of shelter from the tempest. The tide was 
coming in rapidly, and waves were washing all over the 


| street, a hundred feet above the usual high-water mark. 
| The spray was thrown high in the air, and beat into the 


windows of houses nearest the shore. Rain fell like sleet, 
and men and women who were wandering about in the 


| storm shielded their faces with small pieces of board or 


any other article that could be used as a protection 
against the wind and sand. In the harbor the danger 
increased at every moment. People gathered in little 


groups and peered out into the darkness across the sea 
| of foaming waters. 


The position of the Ever was frightful. Being a light 
vessel, she was knocked about like a cork, striking first 


| against the Nipsic, carrying away a portion of the latter's 
The furthest away from the shore was | 


rail and a boat. Soon after she dashed furiously against 
the Adler. The latter blow, however, was a glancing 
one, and did little damage to either vessel. But the 
life of the little Hber was but short after that. She was 
in her very death-throes, and a few minutes later leaped 
high in the air on the crest of an enormous wave, and 
came down with a terrific crash upon the reef. She 
struck broadside on, and almost instantly disappeared 
entirely from sight. It seemed as though every timber in 
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her frame must have broken into splinters and crushed. 
That anybody could come alive out of that awful ruin 
in the boiling caldron of water was beyond belief. Yet 
an few poor wretches did struggle to the surface, and 
struck out feebly for the shore. Lieutenant Gaedeke 
was among these. He struggled tc some piling, and 
was dragged to the shore in a dazed condition. 

Iie was the only one of the Eber’s six officers who was 
saved. Soon after Lieutenant Gaedeke’s rescue four 
sailors struggled within reach of the willing hands on 
shore. They were dragged from the water half dead, 
but were soon restored. Only these five out of a com- 
plement of six officers and seventy men survived the 
Ebev’s terrible crash upon the reef. 

The Adler in the meantime was only staving off by 
a few minutes of agony a fate almost as terrible as that 
of the Eber. The deadly Olga, swinging on her long 
cable, was sweeping here and there, hitting everything 
within her reach. At last she got in one blow on the 
Adler. From this she escaped without much damage, 
but when she recovered from it she was but a few yards 
from the reef and bearing straight down upon it at a 
point about two hundred yards from where the Eber dis- 
appeared. Yet she held frantically to life and fought 
every inch of the ground. But the end was near. A 
wave even bigger than that on which the ber had rid- 
den to death caught her up, and tossing high up into the 
spray, dashed her down upon the reef and left her there. 

In this she was more fortunate than the Eber, for she 
was tossed so far upon the reef that when she rolled over 
on her side nearly her entire hull was out of water, with 
her deck at right angles with the water and facing the 
shore. Although nearly every man on board of her was 
hurled into the water when she was flung upon the coral 
ridge, they had only a few feet to struggle in order to 
reach the vessel, whose deck, protected by the position 
in which she lay from the fury of the storm, afforded 
them some shelter. Twenty men were drowned or killed 
when the vessel struck, but the officers and a large num- 
ber of men clung to the guns and masts, and were finally 
saved by a rope from the shore. 

Thus the first two victims were Germans ; but the fate 
of the American vessels was sealed, and the first of them 
to meet it was the Nipsic. The three anchors she had 
out were tearing their way through the bottom of the 
harbor, and she was making toward the spot where the 
Ever had struck. Her officers, however, handled her with 
such skill that she avoided the utter annihilation which 
befell the German ship. In fact, had it not been for a 
blow from the Olga she might have staved off going 
ashore for some time, though whether that would have 
been an improvement upon the fate which actually over- 
took her is purely a matter of conjecture. 

The gallant little craft had on all the steam it was pos- 
sible for her to carry, and had just succeeded in getting 
clear of the reef when the little schooner Lilly got in her 
way and was eut down. 

The Nipsie got well away from the reef after she struck 
the Lilly, and her men had attached a hawser to a heavy 
8-inch rifle on the forward deck, and were preparing to 
lower the gun overboard to assist her anchors, when the 
Olja again bore down, 
hor bowsprit passed over the port side, and, after carry- 
ing away a boat and splintering the rail, struck the smoke- 


stack fairly in the centre, and it fell to the deck with a | 
| his first officer until the sea finally swept him off to his 


crash like thunder. The smoke-stack rolled from side to 


side with every movement of the vessel, and men ran to 


keep clear of its track. Heavy blocks were finally placed 
under it, but by that time it was found that the Wipsic 





She struck the Nipsic amidships, | 


had swung around and was again approaching the reef. 
It was an anxions moment for all on board. They had 
seen the Ever strike on the same spot, and it seemed cer: 
tain that they would go down in the same way. Having 
lost her smoke-stack, it was useless to attempt to steam 
out from the reef in the face of the wind. Captain Mul- 
lan was upon the bridge, cool and collected. Seeing that 
any further attempt to save his vessel would be useless, 
he gave the order to beach her. One anchor was slipped, 
and the few pounds of steam which could still be used 
kept the vessel in deep water until she had cleared the 
end of the reef. Boxes of salt pork and other inflam- 
mable material were thrown into the furnaces to keep 
up the fires. Her head was put around to the shore, 
and she had a straight course of a hundred yards t» 
the sandy beach in front of the American Consulate. 

When the Nipsic struck, her engineers did not take time 
to stop her engines, and her propeller continued to re- 
volve for an hour. Her bow struck fast in the sand about 
fifteen yards from the water’s edge, and the vessel swung 
around, forming an acute angle with the line of the 
shore. Orders were given to lower the boats. Sailors 
jumped into one boat, but the falls did not work prop- 
erly, and before the boat was lowered one end dropped. 
The men were thrown into the water and drowned. The 
other boat, containing Dr. E. C. Derr, the ship’s surgeon, 
and half a dozen sick men, was lowered in safety, but it 
capsized before it reached the shore. The men half swam, 
half floated, until they came within reach of the natives, 
who were standing waist-deep in the surf, when they were 
pulled out on the beach. Several of the sick men were 
much exhausted, but they were quickly taken to the Con- 
sulate and revived in a few hours. Some men upon the 
Nipsic ran to the rail and jumped overboard, among them 
being Lieutenant R. G. Davenport. They all reached the 
shore in safety, except two sailors, who were swept out 
into the bay. 

The natives rushed down near the bow of the steamer 
and shouted to those on deck above to throw a line. 
Double hawsers were soon made fast from deck to shore, 
and the natives gathered around the lines to assist the 
men off. Sepmann Taea, chief of the Apia district, and 
Salu'Ana, King Mataafa’s secretary, directed the men in 
their work. The scene was one of intense excitement. 
The seas broke upon the stern of the Nipsic with awful 
force, and it seemed as though the vessel would be 
shattered to pieces before the men on her decks could 
be saved. The waves were rolling high on the beach, 
and the undertow was so strong that the natives nar- 
rowly escaped being washed out into the bay. The 
terrible force of the wind can hardly be imagined. The 
rain continued to pour, and clouds of flying sand grew 
thicker every moment. Above the roar of the wind and 
waves could be heard the voices of officers shouting to 
the men on deck, mingled with the cries of the Samoans 
as they stood battling against the surf, risking their lives 
to save the American sailors. 

When the excitement on the Vandalia which followed 
the collision with the Calliope had subsided somewhat, 
it was found necessary to act quickly to save the ship. 
Captain Schoonmaker had been thrown across the cabin 
the night before and severely injured, His head had 
been badly cut, and one ear almost torn away by striking 
violently against a chair. Notwithstanding his injuries, 
he faced the storm like a hero, and stood by the side of 


death. He was in such a dazed and weakened condition, 
however, that he was able to do but little toward direct- 
ing the movements of the ship. Lieutenant Carlin, the 
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executive officer, had been on duty si.ce the morning | the steamer sank lower in the water, the force of the 
before, and had not tasted food in all that ume. Though | waves was more violent. The men on shore were willing 
weak and exhausted, he kept his position by the side of | to render assistance, but were powerless. No boat could 
Captain Schoonmaker, and encouraged every one around have lived in the surf, and it was impossible to get a line 
him. across to the steamer, as there was no firing-apparatus on 

The Vandalia was now fast bearing down upon the reef, | shore. Lieutenant Shearman, Ensigns Purcell and Jones 
alongside of the wreck of the Eber, and hundreds of | and Consul Blacklock procured a long hawser, to which 
people who were watching her from the shore expected | they attached a small cord. Three natives were found 
to see her strike and go to pieces every minute, but she , who were willing to venture out in the surf with the cord 
was seen to move away from the reef, and make slight | and attempt to reach the Vandalia. The men entered 
headway toward the point where the Nipsic lay. It was | the water a quarter of a mile above the spot where the 
clearly useless to make any further attempt to save the | steamer lay, waded out as far as they could, and then 
vessel, and as her engines were not powerful enough to ' struck out into the current with the cord tied to their 
steam out to sea, as the Calliope had done, they deter- | bodies. Shouts of encouragement went up from the 
mined to beach the ship. Two of her anchor-chains were | shore, and the Samoans struggled bravely to reach the 
slipped, and a full head of steam was put on, more than | sinking ship, but, expert swimmers as they were, they 
she had ever dared carry before. She was a quarter of a | were unable to overcome the force of the current, and 
mile from the Nipsic, and was obliged to run along the | were thrown upon the beach without being able to get 
edge of the reef the whole distance in order to reach the ! within fifty yards of the vessel. 











' 
THE GERMAN SHIP ‘‘ ADLER,” BEACHED AND CAPSIZED. 


sandy beach beyond. On came the Vandalia, until her The seas continued to break over the Vandalia, and it 
bow struck in the soft sand, about a hundred yards from | was not long before several men were swept over her 
the beach. The engines were stopped at once, and every | side. As soon as they touched the water they swam for 
man who was below rushed on deck. The doomed vessel | the Nipsic, which was the nearest object to the Vandalia. 
swung around broadside to the beach, and at first it was | Most of them reached the Nipsic, where they grasped 
thought her position was comparatively safe, but she | ropes hanging over the side, attempting to draw them- 
soon began to fill with water and settle down. Lying | selves up on deck. A number succeeded in doing this, 
as she did, almost broadside to the wind, seas broke over | but others were so weak, that, after hanging to the ropes 
her furiously, and water poured down her hatches. By | a few minutes, their grasp was broken by the awful seas 
noon the entire gun-deck was under water, and from | which crashed against the side of the vessel, and they 
that time on the condition of the men was the most ; would fall back into the current. 
pitiable that could be imagined. The torrents of water | The first man who came ashore was Chief Engineer 
that swept over the rails knocked the men from their | A. 8. Greene. He was standing on the poop-deck, and 
feet, and threw them violently against the sides. Several | was among the first washed off. He was swept from the 
were badly injured. Most of the men sought refuge in | deck three times, but twice he succeeded in catching a 
the rigging, and to those on shore it seemed as if all | rope as he fell, and drew himself back on the steamer. 
available space on the ratlins and yards and in the tops He had not removed any of his clothing, but had put on 
was occupied. A few officers still remained upon the | & life-preserver. The third time he was washed from the 
poop-deck, but a number of them had gone aloft. | deck he was swept so far from the side of the vessel that 
The wind seemed to increase in fury. As the hull of ' he was not able to reach her again. He then swam to 
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the side of the Nipsic and caught hold of the rope. He 
hung here for several minutes, and tried, but in vain, to 
draw himself up. 


dalia. A piece of floating wreckage passed by, which he 
caught and clung to with all the strength he had left. 
He soon drifted into the current, and was swept down 
along the shore. The natives saw his head above the 
waiter, and they clasped each other’s hands, and formed a 
long line stretching out into the current. As Lieutenant 
Greene swept by, the native furthest out clutched him by 
his arms and brought him to shore. 

Just before the engineer was rescued, another man, 
who had been washed over from the Vandulia, was seen 
clinging to a rope by the side of the Nipsic. He had no 
© othing on him at all. There were several of the Van- 
dalia’s sailors aboard the Nipsic by this time, and he 
shouted to them to draw him up, but his voice was lost 
in the roar of the wind, and, after clinging to the rope 
awhile longer, he let go and grasped the gangway-ladder 
which was floating past him. He was also drawn into 
the current, and began to sweep along the shore. The 
ladder turned over several times, and he almost lost his 
hold upon it. He was further in the current than Greene 
had been, but the natives were making efforts to reach 
him, and had advanced so far into the surf that they were 
almost carried away themselves. Just as the drowning 
man was within a few feet of the Vaisigano River, where 
another current would have swept him far ont into the 
bay, the natives caught him and drew him ashore. 
proved to be Naval Cadet H. A. Wiley. 
to the Consulate insensible, and it was only after great 
labor on the part of Dr. Derr that he was resuscitated. 


It was not long after Greene and Wiley were washed | 


over that four officers, who were drowned, were swept 
from the deck. 
the rail on the poop-deck. 
ing by him, and-was doing his best to hold the captain 
on, as the latter was becoming weaker every minute, 
Every one on deck saw that the captain could not stand 
avainst the rush of water much longer. No one knew it 
better than he himself, and he remarked to those about 
him that he would have to go soon. Lieutenant Carlin 
tried to get the captain up in the rigging, but he said he 
was too weak to climb up, and would have to remain 
where he was as long as possible. The captain had no 
life-preserver. He had been offered one several times, 
but had refused it. At last a great wave strucly the 
Vuadalia on her port quarter, and submerged the deck. 


Schoonmaker held on to the rail with all the streneth he | 


had left, but the torrent of water was so strong that a 
machine-gun standing near by was washed from its fast- 


enings and sent whirling across the deck. ‘The captain 


was struck on the head by the gun, and either killed out- | 


} 


right or knocked insensible, for a wave swept him off 


the deck. 
more. 
The Calliope had succeeded by the aid of her powerful 
engines in holding on until about ten o’clock. The Olga 
had several times collided with her, and carried away her 


He sank without a struggle, and was seen no 


foreyard, crushed nearly all her boats, and snapped one 
of her cables.. She gradually drifted down upon the inner 
reef, and was holding on to a single anchor. The Trenton 
and the Olga were dragging down upon and threatening 
to foul her, when Captain Kane took the desperate re- 
solve which eventually saved his vessel. Forcing his 
fi'es until the boilers were under a tremendous pressure 
of steam, le paid out on his single cable, so as to be able 


to clear the Olja’s stern. Suddenly, when his stern was 


Finding his strength failing, he let go | 
of the rope and drifted back near the bow of the Van- | 


He | 
He was carried | 


Captain Schoonmaker was clinging to | 
Lieutenant Carlin was stand- | 
| it was not gaining very rapidly. So we lay all night, 


within twenty feet of the reef, he slipped his chain from 
the locker, and the next moment the Calliope leaped for- 
ward into the very teeth of the gale, her propeller making 
eighty-five revolutions per minute. Clearing the Olga, 
she steamed by within speaking distance of the Trenton, 
passing between that vessel and the western reef. 

‘** My anchors are gone and I am going to sea!” shouted 
Captain Kane. 

**Good luck to you!” answered Admiral Kimberly from 
the Trenton’s bridge. 

And then from those four hundred men standing face 
to face with death broke forth a ringing Yankee cheer to 
speed the plucky Englishman on his way, and as the Cal- 
liope disappeared in the mist and driving rain an answer- 
ing shout came back upon the gale. 

When the Vandalia went on this reef and the Calliope 
disappeared, only two vessels remained afloat, the Trenton, 
and the Olga which had brought such ruia. 

One on the Trenton says: ‘‘ About half-past four the 
word was passed for every one to get on deck, as we 
thought the last hour had come. Twice the huge iron 
prow of the Olga had struck us in the stern, and behind 
that ship was a huge reef seething in foam; beyond, a 
heavy surf on shore, with its awful undertow. After the 
German struck us the second time he suddenly let go his 
last two cables, turned at full speed and drove his ship 
high and dry on the sandy beach. 

‘* Now we were within fifteen feet of the reef, dragging 
down slowly. On a sudden shift of wind for a moment 
we hauled out and set our storm-mizzen, driving our 
stern just clear of the end of the reef. Letting go our 
last cable, we drifted down on the sunken Vandalia, 
broadside to broadside. One hundred men of her crew 
—all that were on board—were in the rigging, and we 
hauled them on board with ropes from the mast-heads. 

‘*Now we were on the bottom, but not making very 
bad weather, and only five feet of water in the ship, and 


pumping for all we were worth, and at day-break the 
weather was quite moderate. All the morning we worked 
hard to save stores and provisions, and when I left her, 
at one o’clock, the water was two feet high on the berth- 
deck. 

‘*But I think the time when we were all ordered on 
deck was the worst. The admiral, captain and all the 
officers were on the after bridge. The crew, in the rig- 
ging, were all naked, ready for a swim. T'wo men who 
had been working with me on the barricade lay on the 
deck under the bridge, with life-preservers on, with 
broken legs; and what a picture of desolation on all 
hands! I said a short prayer, but I tell you it was a 
sincere one, and made a firm determination to make a 
desperate fight to stick to the ship until she went to 
pieces, and then to take it as calmly as possible in the 
water, reserving all my strength for the undertow on the 
beach.” 

Apia harbor, where the frightful disaster occurred, is a 


| little semicircular bay situated on the northern side of 


the Island of Upalu. The distance across the entrance 
to the bay is about three miles. A coral reef, most of 
which is visible at low water, extends in front of the har- 
bor, but is broken for a distance of three-quarters of a 


| mile, about half way between Mataulu Point on the east 


and Mutinu Point on the west. This break in the reef 
forms a gateway for ships entering the harbor. The space 
within this reef where ships can lie at anchor is very 
small, and there is a shoal of large dimensions in the 
eastern part of the bay, and the western portion is ob- 
structed by another coral reef, which is from 200 to 400 
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yards off shore, and extends almost from the westerfi ex- ] 
tremity of the bay to a point directly in front of the | 


American Consulate, which is near the middle of the 
crescent-shaped town. It was on this inner reef that 
most of the vessels were wrecked, as the wind blew into 


the harbor from the open sea and forced them back ! 


against it. The water in the open space between the 
outer reef on the north and the inner reef and shoals 
on the west, south and east is very deep, but the space 
is not capable of accommodating with safety the number 
of large vessels which were lying in the harbor when the 
storm began. There is no holding-ground at the bottom 
of the bay, and it has been no uncommon thing for ves- 
sels to drag their anchors whenever a stiff breeze would 
spring up. 

Although 142 men lost their lives during the storm, 
not more than forty bodies were recovered. For the first 
day or two bodies of Americans were buried in a ceme- 
tery connected with the London Mission, and the bodies 
of the Germans were buried in the French Catholic cem- 
etery ; but it soon became impossible to identify the 
bodies, and owing to the warm climate it was necessary 
to bury them where they were found. A number of rough 
coffins were made, but most of the of bodies were buried 
in native mats. Some of the bodies were terribly muti- 
lated by the beating for hours against the coral reefs. 

Paymaster Arms’s body was recovered two days after 
the storm. It was positively identified by the clothing 
and the ring he wore. The body was in a terrible condi- 
tion, and was buried in mats where it was washed ashore. 
Some of the natives also found a body, about the same 
time, four miles up the coast, and from a description 
which they gave, it was believed to be that of Captain 
Schoonmaker, but the identification was not positive. 
The bodies of Lieutenant Sutton and Pay Clerk Roche 
were not recovered. 


IMAGINARY WOUNDS. 


GENERAL DE TROBRIAND, in his book, ‘‘ The Army of 
the Potomac,” relates many incidents illustrating the in- 
fluence of imagination. 

One poor fellow believed that he had received a bullet 
in the head, and at once prepared to die on account of it. 
He died. Another, with his eye gone and his eyeb“ows 
burned off,. thought nothing was the matter. Another 
instance was that of a surgeon who had been allured into 
the army by a salary. He had been a man of luxurious 


habits, and found himself living withcut fire in a tent | 


covered with snow. He sought to make himself com- 


fortable by building a fire in the open air, and toasting | 
He could not get used to | 


one side while the other froze. 
the meagre fare and no bed of the camp. 
ing of cannon ended his career. 


But the roar- 


peared. about to lose his legs. ‘‘I am a dead man !” he 
at last exclaimed, as if actually shot. ‘I must go away, 
orITamadead man!” And there had not been a shot 
anywhere near the division. 
hospital and discharged. 


staggered and fell back. ‘Steady !’’ called the colonel 


“Tam wounded,” replied the color-bearer, in a choking 
The commander | 


‘* Where ?” ‘In the throat.” 
leaned over his horse and looked. ‘‘It is nothing. I see 
no blood.” The soldier immediately retook his place, 
and lifted his flag. The ball had really struck him in 
the neck, but had bounded off his leather collar, and the 
shock had choked him for a moment. 


voice. 





He became livid, trem- | 
bling like a leaf; he shook at each detonation, and ap- | 


He had to be carried toa | 
| deeper and less sprightly. 
At the three-days battle of Gettysburg, a color-bearer | 


GRASSHOPPERS, CRICKETS AND 
LOCUSTS. 
(A NOTE ON THE POETS.) - 
By PHIL ROBINSON, 
Lrke the nightingale or the frog, the grasshopper lives 
in verse chiefly from its ‘‘song.” It is the minstrel 


among the insects; the ‘‘ piping” one. Not that all 
admire it, for it is called ‘‘ tiresome,” ‘‘ shrill,” ‘‘ creak- 


| ing”; while Marvel speaks of its note as a ‘‘ squeaking 
| laugh.” 


Nor is this, on occasion, a bad description. 
But, like church-bells, grasshoppers say just what the 
listener chooses to hear. So its speech would work in 
well into fairy-tale as a substitute for the ambiguous di- 
rections given to straying heroes and heroines by mis- 
chievous elves, or that old man’s nod of the head, which 
in Indian stories means Yes or No, just as the inquirer 
wishes the answer to be the one or the other. 

‘** Twittering” is more than once the poet’s epithet for 
the sound (Leyden has ‘ pittering,” which, I suppose, is 
a phonetic rendering), and, as a rule, it is amiably ac- 
cepted as after the manner of ‘‘singing.” Mackay is 
original : 

“* By the clink that sounds among the grass, 
Like tempered steel on greaves of brass, 
As the mail-clad grasshoppers chirp and pass.” 


’ 


Byron has it ‘‘ caroling,” and others call it a ‘blithe 


| singer ” cheering the mower and the rustic at their tasks. 


Both Leyden and Lovelace are worth quoting : 


* And pittering grasshoppers, confusedly shrill, 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill; 


“Sweet grasshopper, who lov’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribbed clover’s eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest! 
Oft have I, listening, mused the sultry day, 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say; 
When naught was heard along the blossom’d lea 
To join thy music, save the listless bee.” — Leyden. 


* Oh! thou that swing’st upon tke waving hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 
Drunk every night with a delicious tear 
Dropp'd thee from heaven. 
“The joys of earth and air are thine entire, 
That with thy wings and feet dost hop and fly, 
And when thy poppy works thou dost retire 
To thy carved acorn bed to lie.” —Lovelace. 


‘‘Hoarse’’ is an epithet frequently applied, but, as a 
rule—for instance Southey’s 
“ Hoarse grasshoppers their evening song 
Sang ceaseless as the dews of night descended, ’ 
and Leyden’s 
“The tuneful birds suppress the cheerful lay, 
And to hoarse grasshoppers resign the day ”— 


in relation to the insect at night-fall. Is there really any 
change in its tone, as in that of frogs? I have myself 
thought that its vespers differed from its matins in being 
At any rate, it is certain that 
the creature constantly modulates its tones, and, listening 
to it, it seems as if the small scraper got tired or inat- 
tentive; its ‘‘voice” becomes irresolute, flat, false in 
quantity ; then it pulls itself together and starts afresh 
clear, firm and true. It is very easy, if you have the 
whim to do so, to guess at some of the grasshopper’s 
moods from the way it sings. 

It is worth, perhaps, saying that the g:asshopper makes 
its music by scraping the inner edge of its long kind 
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legs against the ridges of the wings, and the cricket by [ fiddler fiddled to the crew when at work. Music always 


rubbing the wing-covers against the wings. Why they 
should make these noises is not obvivus ; 
only the male that is harmonious, the presumption is 
that the mnsie serves the same purpose as analogous 
as being an ornament to the 


accomplishments in birds— 
‘* stronger ” sex and an attraction to the ‘‘ weaker.” The 
poets, by the way, almost invariably address the chirp- | 
ing grasshopper as ‘‘she,” just as they always transfer 


the male nightingale’s song to the hen-bird. 

Among tle oddities of zoological folk-lore I find the 
grasshopper written down as an idle and thoughtless 
person. 
therefore flighty, irresponsible, a ne'er -do -weel. It 
starves when hard times come; begs its bread in Win- 
ter. So it figures as the opposite of the ant; a contrast 
to the silent and industrious emmet. How old the idea 
may be no one can say; but, at any rate, it is as vener- 
able as the most ancient Sanskrit legends. For there we 
find the grasshopper spoken of as an improvident indi- 
vidual and an unreliable. It runs a race with the ant, 
but after taking some astonishing leaps takes a nap, just 
as the hare does when racing the tortoise, and of course 
the ant plods in first. Again, it neglects to store its 
larder, and the ant—a detestable little prig in folk-lore— 
gives it a good lecturing when it ought instead to help 
the poor mendicant to a grain of wheat. sop repro- 
duced the idea, and the first of La Fontaine’s fables is a 
version of the Phrygian’s 

‘A grasshopper gay 


Sang the Summer away,” 
and, having nothing to eat in Winter, 


‘A begging she went 
her neighbor the ant,” 


who asks her what did she all the rest of the year that 
she now finds herself in such wretched case. The grass- 
hopper confesses she sang for all comers. ‘‘ Sang in- 
deed !” is the emmet’s unsympathetic reply. ‘‘ Then 
now you must dance.” 

In the poets the same fable frequently recurs, 
starts it in the ‘*‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ” 


Spenser 


“And my poor muse hath spent her spare store, 
Yet little good hath got, and much less gain, 
Such pleasance makes the grasshopper s0 poor, 
And beg for bread, when Winter doth her strain ;” 


and others repeat it both of the grasshopper and the 
ericket. 

Now this fancy is more curious than at first appears ; 
for this reason. There is actually a grasshopper which 
lives with ants, and shares their home with them, under 
some such queer arrangement for reciprocity as makes it 
possible for owls and snakes to share the marmot’s dwell- 
ing. Upon what terms the ant tolerates the grasshopper 
does not appear, or how the grasshopper justifies its 
partnership. Yet there it is. The modus vivendi has 
been found ; and incongruous as the association seems, 
it must evidently have some recommendations that satisfy 
both parties, or else it could not exist. And failing fact, 
why not let fancy suggest an explanation ? The ants find 
life dull, the ceaseless round of silent and prosaic drudg- 
ery intolerable. So they pay with board and lodging the 
minnesingers of the meadows, the troubadours of the 
stubble, to live with them and cheer the toilers of their 
austere republic with music. Thus, too, do we see men 
of monotonous labor sitting at their work with singing- 
birds hanging overhead. In the old sailing-ship days the 


| lightens labor of a mechanical kind. 
but as it is | 


It is of a loquacious kind, a chatterer, and | 





What new life the 
band puts into the legs of marching soldiers! In every 
country of the world you will find the coolies, the por- 
ters, and those who perform tedious and unvarying work, 
invariably chanting as they toil. Overseers of all kinds 
encourage it. The fact is as old as the hills—as ant- 
hills. 

Let this be as it may, the fact remains that grasshopper- 
folk and ants do live together, and so the bottom falls de- 
lightfully out of the fable which makes the one intolerant 
of the other’s idle habits. The grasshopper, the singer 
of an idle hour, finds his frignds in the appreciative citi- 
zens of the little hills, and the pismire is no longer an 
unsympathetic little prig. 

Curious, too, is the notion that grasshoppers are short- 
lived : is it from these creatures that the phrase ‘‘ a short 
life and a merry one is taken ?— 


‘ Wisely the ant against poor Winter hoards 
The stock which Summer's wealth affords ; 
For grasshoppers that must at Autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry !” 


Of course it is pre-eminently a Summer insect. Who 
does not remember the day in July when, out in the 
meadow, or among the heather, or on cliffs that over- 
look the sea, or in some woodland corner in the coun- 
try, the grasshopper’s voice ‘filled every pause” ? How 
the little creature’s chirrup-chirrup reinforces the idea 
of a sultry midsummer day! What drowsiness it lends 
to it! 
“The forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclinéd all to sleep.” 
—Casile of Indolence, 


In poetry this small lyrist is a favorite figure in nearly 
every description of hot midday, whether the poet be one 
who is faithful to fact from familiarity—like a Bloom- 
field, Clare or Grahame—or one who, like Marvel, Keats 
or Shelley, is always in fancy so much in sympathy with 
the spirit, if not always the letter, of Nature’s doings. 
Granted, then, that it is a Summer insect—that it is in 
the days of heat one hears it most loquacious—how odd 
it is that the fable should have survived that it ‘died in 
October”! It does not, of course, do anything of the 
kind, but simply withdraws into its place and sleeps 
through the Winter. As all know, it is a rule of Na- 
ture that every winged insect shall die within the year 
(the occasional individuals that survive the twelvemonth 
only proving the rule), for the stage of wings is the last 
third of the creature’s life. After all, it would be very 
absurd if we did not recognize among ourselves the stages 
of childhood, youth, middle age and old age, which to- 
gether cover the span of our ‘‘ three-score years and ten.” 
An insect’s stages proceed in a far smaller compass, and 
the winged one is the last. It is really the old age of the 
caterpillar or grub. Thus a grasshopper may be for two 
or three years a grub, for another six months a hobblede- 
hoy—that is, a wingless thing, half grub, half grasshop- 
per—and then for a further space a winged grasshopper. 
In the last stage it marries, and there is an end of its 
purpose. Nature has no further need for it, and does 
not care whether it dies or not. The slender fragility of 
the insect’s appearance may have suggested a feeble hold 
of life ; some grasshoppers look like spectres of insects, 
Abont others, too, there is a vegetable, perishable look, 
as of thin grass- blades that a frost would kill or heat 
shrivel up ; a suspicion about their sere and faded edges 
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that they are already beginning to wither. But the grats- 
hopper has nothing to complain of as to its length of life. 
It sings the Summer in and the Autumn out, and goes to 
sleep with the year. 

The cricket differs but little from the grasshopper. As 
a matter of fact, this insect is, I fancy, only the grasshop- 
per over again, but used under another name for the sake 
of variety, for it not only ‘‘ pipes,” sings, ‘‘ chirps” (in 
Clare), ‘‘twitters,”” and (in Leyden) even ‘ pitters,” ex- 
actly like the grasshopper, but has all other points in 
common with it. The domestic cricket that ‘by the 
fireside unmolested sings” 


” 


* Blithe as the lark, as crickets gay, 
That chirrup on the hearth” 


finds more distinctive notice, and is universally a favor- | 
The poet is ‘‘ blest with the lowly cricket’s drowsy | 


ite. 
dirge. 


” 


The idea—and one not altogether without foun- 


dation — that the superior comforts of the fireside life 


lengthen the insect’s life is often hinted at, and in the 
following explicitly set forth : 


* Little inmate fuil of mirth, 
Chirping on my humble hearth, 
Whereso’er be thy abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 


‘Though in voice and shape may be, 
Form’d as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 


“Theirs is but a Summer song, 
Thine endures the Winter long, 
Unimpair’d, and shrill and clear, 
Melody throughout the year, 


“Neither night nor dawn of day, 
Puts a period to thy lay.” 


Underlying this, of course, is that pathetic main idea 
of the poets that ‘‘life’s a short Summer.” Men and 
women are mere insects, ‘‘ the Summer swarm.” So the 
poets, whenever they meet with a beauty—the song of 


birds, the butterfly’s colors, the glow-worm’s spark, a | 


flower in its prime- see in it that which is transient, 
futile, doomed. Both gayety and merriment have in 
verse melancholy significances ; night, Winter, death, 
hold them in reversion. Let the grasshopper chirp ; it 
will die soon. 

A very different creature is the locust, ‘‘ the scourge of 
Allah,” ‘‘ the army of the One God.” 


“A fire devoureth before them; and behind them a flame 
burneth; the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them, 

“Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stub- 
ble, as a strong people set in battle array.” 


Just as Job exhausted for all time to come the poetry 
of the impregnable majesty of an individual strength in 
his picture of Leviathan, so Joel, in the chapter of which 
Ihave quoted two verses, exhausts the poetry of the ir- 
resistible might of multitudes. No poet has ever bet- 
tered by a single thought the verses of Job, nor any after 
him added a force or a beauty to the lines of Joel. 

The locust has a sinister aspect in poetry—that of a 
multitudinous evil. 

They serve as a simile for anything that desolates or 
devours —‘‘ Gaul’s locust host,” or any other enemy of 
Britain or of ‘‘ Freedom”; armies of all kinds; the min- 
ions of tyranny ; corrupt courtiers ; Jesuits. They are 


’ 


| ‘* tree-blasting,” ‘‘sky-clouding,” ‘‘ blackening all the 
ground,” ‘“‘in darksome clouds,” ‘* hosts that desolate 
the earth and dim the day,” ‘‘barb’rous millions,” 

| ‘* greedy troops,” ‘endless legions on sounding wings,” 
**thick-phalanxed as when plaguing Samarcand,” “dire 
with horrid swarms.” Nearly every poet, at one time or 
another, has told ‘‘ what deeds of woe the locust can per- 
form”; but their language toils in vain after the con- 
suming, overwhelming reality such as the prophet saw it 
from the mountain-side in Palestine—‘‘a day of clouds 

, and thick darkness—a great people and a strong.” 

Milton’s passage on the Plague is noble : 


‘* As when the potent rod 
Of Amram ’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Wavy’'d round the coast, up eall’d a pitehy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That c’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile.” 


And Heber, too, rises to the theme : 


“The dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way, 
With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 
And mar the giant pomps of Egypt’s 


gods,” 


But I do not know where else in poetry to look for an 
adequate reference to this terrific phenomenon of the lo- 
cust, the little insect which the Arabs grind up to make 
flour for cakes, yet compared with which the devastating 
armies of man are benevolent agencies. 

I have myself followed both. Where the army had 
passed, the villages were empty shells, the green crops 
had been cut down lest they should ripen, the melon- 
fields hacked to bits lest they should bear fruit, the wells 
befouled with the carcasses of dead beasts. Fire had 
been there, and the fury of swords. And yet there was 
greenness left, and, though of a poor sort, gleanings for 
animals. The injury done was not intolerable ; the land 
was habitable. In the other case there had been neither 
brand nor blade, and no malevolence. And yet there 
| was nothing left, neither for the camel searching the tops 
of the mimosas nor for the mule sniffing for herbage be- 
tween the stones on the ground. The earth was shaved 
close. The bushes were more bare than in midwinter. 
The only well we found stank to the skies with a fath- 
om’s depth of dead locusts. It was the difference be- 
tween discomfort and starvation, mischief and ruin. And 
Joel says, ‘‘ The appearance oftthem is as the appearance 
of horses ; and as horsemen, so shall they run.” The 
translation probably is in error, and, I should think, 
should read, ‘‘ And their coming is as the coming of 
horsemen,” étc. Their passing was like the rush of in- 
finite cavalry at a distance, the air all rattling with har- 
ness and glinting with sparks of silver and steel and 
scarlet. ‘‘ And the Lord shall utter His voice before His 
army ”—that voice of the whirlwind with which Jehovah 
spoke in the desert to Moses ; the voice of Nature is real, 
earnest, indisputable and authentic. 





Lasr Winter, at a dinner- party, Tamberlik said to a 
lady sitting next to him: ‘I have had all the joys and 
triumphs in my life; I have been young, I have been 
handsome, I have been a tenor, and I have been a Rus- 
sian colonel.” It is quite true that the late Czar, on the 
prayer, we believe, of the Grand Duchess Constantine, did 
grant him the rank of colonel in the Russian Army. 
The right to wear the uniform that went with the grade 
removed barriers of etiquette, and enabled him to sit on 
equal terms at supper-tables with Imperial personages. 
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I HAVE A CHILL, JOHN,’ HE SAID, HALF WILDLY, ‘AND ALL THE MORNING A PAIN IN THE BACK OF MY HEAD AND LOINS, 
YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS, JOHN, 


AH, MY GopD!’” 


STORY. 


3y Mrs. NoRA MARBLE. 


My skin is black, to be sure, but that signifies little in, 
the present instance. In fact, it never has signified much 
to me, possessing as I do a good education, refined man- 
ners, and an air which the madame, my mistress, says is 
trés distingué. 

Indeed, I have often contrasted myself with the sons 
of some of the families with whom I have lived, and 
found to my own satisfaction that those gentlemen suf- 
fered immeasurably by the comparison —the master as 
well as the sons, I may admit, as well. 

I said madame, my mistress, just now, but all the 
same I have never felt my position to be a menial one, 
and least of all in the household of which I am at pres- 
enta member. On the contrary, I have deemed myself 
very nearly second in importance to Dr. Britton himself 
—though I may speak of him as ‘‘ master” through these 
pages — since, for several years, I have ridden daily by 
his side, had full knowledge of every patient before 
whose door I waited, and knew the course of treatment 
pursued in each and every case. 

The doctor, as you may infer, was one of the medical 
faculty, given to loquacity, overfond of talking, nay, 
boasting, of his knowledge of medicine ; how he differed 
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in treatment from Dr. So and So, how many victims of 
other physicians’ unskillfulness he had been instrumental 
in saving, etc., etc. 

His confidence naturally flattered and endeared me to 
him, at the same time fostering within me a great desire 
for the study of medicine. Indeed, I took as much in- 
terest in his patients as did he, and never failed to jot 
down in my morocco-covered note-book, daily, their sev- 
eral complaints, the symptoms of various diseases — es- 
pecially fevers—and the mode of treatment to be pursued 
in each, 

Dr. Britton was an exceptionally handsome man, with 
a fine, almost soldierly bearing, and a taking way with 
him which helped him much in his practice—especially 
among women. 

From them he received many a foolish summons, I as- 
sure you, and I soon got to know pretty well the meaning 
of the smile which often curved his lips as he left the 
house of Mrs, A——, or Miss B——, and sprang into the 
carriage. 

‘‘ Anything serious, sir ?” I’d say, as I always did, just 
to set him talking. 

‘Oh, no,” he’d answer, with a laugh ; ‘nothing at all 
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the matter, John—nothing at all, 
fine eye was enough to let me know that their only ail- 
ment was ‘* vanity,” and so I wrote it in my book. 

My was a pale, washed - out looking 
woman,-with no beauty to speak of, 
pansy-like eyes, larg: 
a child's. 


mistres little 


», and innocent and sweet-looking as 


She had a fine education, however, 


of a 


and was somewhat 
~mostly religious articles for the papers, 
though she had written a book, much talked of at the 
time, I believe, called the ‘‘ Gates of Jasper.” 
how the 


writer - 


But some- 
doctor never seemed proud of his wife at all, and 
took not the slightest her work, while she — 
well, I believe she actually worshiped him. 
You could see that by the way her 
looked at her, and tl 
into them 
self and patients mostly 
I have often wished he would 
fection for h the 
marked his indifference, 
be true wl i h aid 
for the 1 ‘ 
father, who had been a successful physician, and whose 
assistant Di itten had been in his later years, 
Still, no blame could be attached to the master, as I 
ild s for she had everything else that goes to make 


interest in 


eyes lightened when 
sweet, 


talked about 


he ie tender, 


ile he 


which came : him- 


wh -well 
mark of af- 
as well as I, 
and agreed that the rumor must 
the doctor had married his wife only 


show some 


before servants, for they, 


coi 


up the happiness of women, and, as I used to say to the 
servants, ‘‘] must go where it’s sent ; yon can’t drive 
it”— which fact always settled the business in my own 
mind, if it didu‘’t in theirs. 

One « in early Spring a handsome carriage stopped 
at our «i A haughty-looking footman descended, re- 
cei é from some one within—a lady, I imag- 
ined, t T couldn't see distinetly—and, with a stately 
air, ¢ ed t ste} , 

“¥V ld t loctor be kind eno to call that even- 
ing at N — Fifth Ave ‘ 

The doct in his office at my right, heard, and by a 
nod of his head assented, so I replied, ia my stateliest 
mar that ‘‘he would do himself that hono 

We f 1 N Fifth Avenue, of course, to be a 
sombre pala of vn-s é >a trifle grander than 
its 1 DOr \ massive dor vung open to nit 
the ere | ll alighted 

H vl call, for the fi und i 
at | 1 1 emed thought 








or ai ( il 1 l ] 

* It's a ser s case,” I thought, ‘‘and puzzles h ‘ 

We called iin the next dav, and t next, and for 
many davs thereafter. §S etime 1 tl } i , but 
oftener in t}yy ‘ oy ing, = ] i 1 latte u : i] ] ) 
ceeding upon ] part, except in critical cas from 
which fact I inferred that t case bafiled him as much, 
perhaps, as his manner did me, for I could not fail to 
mark the flush which mantled his face, nor the t ) 
which seized his hands, when we halt in front of that 
mansion, nor the peculiar light in his eyes when he 


sprang into the carriage again. 

It puzzled me at first where T had tliat look 
before—certainly not in the doctor’s eyes—until I recol- 
lected the expression which filled his wife’s when 
glances fell upon her husband's face, and I 1 
the more. 

At last [ grew restless, and felt a sense 
which mergea into anger at the 
one day I resolved to break 
growing up between us. 


ever he r 


urveled all 


of irri 
length of these visits, so 
the reserve which had been 


tation 





and the twinkle in his | 


except a pair of 


I notice 


absorbing look } 


he brought him, and the practice of her | 


| to call upon almost 


sir 


**T'd consult another physician, 
drove off. 


,”’ I said, as we 


**Another physician ?” le repeated, as though not un- 
derstanding. 

“Yes,” I said, coolly. 
yond you, sir, 


‘**T'’m sure the case must be be- 
from the time it occupies your attention. 
the neighbors I added. 

“The neighbors !” he repeated again, frowning slightly. 

** Yes, the neighbors. I notice several ladies watching 
for your coming, in the adjoining houses, who mark your 
goings in and comings out.” 

He muttered something under his breath very like an 
oath, but all the same, his lips remained sealed concer 
ing that one patient. 

After a pause I tried again. 


are thinking so, too,” 


‘*T suppose it’s consumption, sir ?” I said —“‘ an insidi 


ous, lingering disease.” 

He started out of a reverie. 

** Yes,” he said, looking straight before him, ‘an in- 
sidious disease ;’ and then he smiled, as though some- 
thing pleased him. 

About this time I noticed he grew colder and colder 
toward his little homely wife, which she marked too, and 
a wistful look crept into her eyes which made my heart 
ache. . My sympathies were all with her, which was nat- 
ural, since I felt myself ill-used too, and I resolved to be 
her faithful servant and friend, which I have been, and 
shall always be to the end. 

After that last conversation, 
unusual sympathy for the horses, and only on an urgent 
call would he permit them to be used after dark. Not- 
withstanding which, the doctor had a ‘‘ patient or two” 
rather, that is the 
3 wife when she pleaded for more of 


Dr. I 


sritton conceived an 


every evening, or, 


reply he made to hi 
his company. 
I suspected it was ] 


gaged his 


me which 


rded 


that one patient a 
attention — for book 


en- 


my rec none left 


unvisited that day—so one night [ followed in the wake 
of the doctor, my master, saw him ascend the steps of 
No. Fifth Avenue, and with a key which he withdrew 
from his pocket open the door, enter, and close it be- 
hind hi 

T stood for a moment lost in astonishment, then turned 
about and hurried hom« Tn my note-book that night I 
wrote one word opposite that number which had so long 


remained blank—that one word expressed the 


d for t 


malady ; 
upon the line reservs reatment I wrote two words 





\n insidious disease,” I muttered, hic may end 
fatal] Truly an insidious disease.” 

And then—well, then I made the acquaintance of that 
footman—tl tately footman—whose nod I had gravely 
returned day after day from the portals of No, — Fifth 
het 

Many weeks elapsed ere I gained his confidence to any 


extent, so wary and so faith 
served. Well paid, 
not fail to insure his reticence—eve 
o by nature But, in truth, he 

The doctor's patient was an 
with rheumatic gout, which fo1 
tied him his room and sometimes his 
gentleman nearly eighty years of age 

**An old gentleman !” I exclaimed, 
a young and blooming miss, eh ?” 

The footman eyed me for a moment with a queer smile 
about lis lips, which vanished in an instant, however, as 
he answered, gravely : 


“e Ther yar 


ful was he t 


fed, light 


to the family he 
duties ; these could 
n had he not been 
had little to tell. 

old gentleman suffering 
months and months had 


bed > 


well 


an old 


** Not 


incredulously, 


> sons or a 


cliters in our establishment. 
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— 


The family of the establishment consists of the old master 
and mistress alone.” 

‘‘Tndeed,” I said, feeling myself baffled. 
ors, eh ?” 

‘* None,” he answered, ‘‘but—but the doctors, which 
we change from time to time ;” and again I canght that 
queer smile, which instantly vanished. ‘Old people, 
you know, get queer notions in their heads,” he added, 
‘‘and—and—are very suspicious.” 

“Yes,” I assented, not thinking much about what he 
was saying. 


No % isit- 


, 


times to please the «ld man.’ 

That night the doctor went ort as usual, and for many 
sneceeding nights, but made only occasional visits to No. 
— Fifth Avenue, in the day-time. 
seemed, every day, and snatches of song broke from his 


He grew younger, it 


lips as we rode through the streets, while he grew care- 
less about his patients and lost interest in cases which | 


once gave him much concern. 

Then it followed that, one evening, just before dinner, 
there was a sharp ring at our door-bell. I answered it. 
There stood my friend, the footman, with a note, which 
he handed me without speaking a word, and departed. 

The doctor opened it carelessly, but turned white and 


red by turns as he read the few lines which I was sharp 


enough to see it contained. 

“The old dotard !" he muttered. ‘“‘ He only hastens the 
end. The end-—the end,” he kept repeating, walking 
restlessly up and down the stady, now smiling, now 
frowning as he walked. 

After that, we stopped no more at the mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, and the doctor made no more visits in 
the evening. We never failed to pass there, however, 


and the doctor always searched every window, with a | 


hungry, eager look, seeing something often that brought 
a smile to his lip and that light in his eye which I have 
before mentioned. 

I don’t know if the doctor received any other letters 
by mail from that house, but no more came by that foot- 
man, I know, and so I judged that one letter had notified 
the doctor that his visits were no longer required. 

It wasn't long after that, when one day we received a 
summons to attend a patient but lately arrived from Ha- 
vana. 

The day was warm and sultry, a “‘ mug; ; 
and the doctor looked tired and heated and anxious when 
he stepped into the carriage again. 

‘‘ Anything serious, sir ?”’ I inquired, as usual. 

‘“‘T don’t know, John,” he answered 
know, but I’m afraid it’s a case of ——” Here he stopped, 
and seemed to think better of what he was going to say. 


The next day we went to the same house twice; then 
other doctors came and consulted with master, and they | 


all looked anxious and half frightened when they came 
out. 

After that we called there no more. 
to ask the doctor why. 

“The patient is in the pest-lhouse !” he answered, sec- 
ing there was no need of keeping the secret longer, for I 
found the papers that evening teeming with the news of 
how the stranger had been carried down to the lonely 
hospital by the river, a victim_of a scourge whose very 
name sufficed to blanch the ruddiest cheek. 

Like an electric flash, through the great 
terrible ery : 

Yellow fever ! 

Victim after victim followed. ‘‘ The pestilence spread- 


| Visiting his wife even. 
‘*T don’t quite 


Then I made bold | 


. | 
city, rang the | 


ing — still spreading ! ran the head-lines cf the dailies ; 


| panic seized upon the town, and hundreds on hnndrels 


fled the infected city. 

One night my master went out immediately after dir- 
ner, and after that he no more scanned the windows 
No. I’.fth Avenue, for they were all closed—the ccor 
nailed over. ‘The inmates had fled. 

I marveled that my mistress remained, and hinted as 


much to my master. 


‘‘She is in no danger of infection,” he answered, 


| . . 
coolly ; ‘‘she takes every precaution, and besides, she 
‘And so we change our doctors very often,” be con- | 

. . | 
cluded, ‘‘ sometimes to please the mistress, and some- 


desires to share my peril, as a loving wife should.” 
There was no softening of the voice as he said this, no 


| tenderness of eye or lip, so I said no more. 


All the same, I trembled for my gentle mistress. I had 
nothing to fear from the yellow spectre, whose dread 
shape I had met and vanquished on its last visit to the 
Southern coast—only for her, so fragile, so unable to 
cope with disease. 

I noticed with pleasure, after that, how solicitous le 
himself began to grow with regard to his wife, how anx- 
iously he examined her face upon our return every day, 
how careful he was to change his clothing before seeking 
her presence -—all of which I retailed to the servant cv 
two left, in order to prove how mistaken we had been 
concerning his love for our mistress. 

Then one day, late in the afternoon, he drove out alone. 
He had a package when he came in, quite a large one, 
which he declined to let me take from his hands. 

He was very pale, I noticed, at dinner that night; 
every sound seemed to startle him, and I thought a 


shiver ran through his frame whenever his wife’s voice 


fell upon his ear. 

‘‘There are properties in the pillow, dear,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘which I have placed upon your bed, that 
will prove beneficial to you during the epidemic. It jrst 


occurred to me to-day,” he added, half under his breat!. 


The dear little woman’s face brightened as she arose 
from her chair and gratefully kissed his forehead. 

‘*You are so thoughtful,” she murmured, tears of joy 
in her voice. ‘‘ How good you are !’ 

‘‘Never mind all that,” he said, impatiently, turni: 
his eyes away from her loving face, ‘‘ but pour me a eup 
of tea, please.” 

How his hand shook as he carried it to his lips ! 


noticed, too, that he set it down glmost 


The next morning mistress did not appear at breakfa:§ 


arove 


and [ 


untasted. 


- indisposed, her maid said—and so we 
usual, without the doctor asking any more questions, or 


away «as 


He seemed nervous and preoccu- 
pied, and I judged he did not feel well himsc!! 
passed, as he said, a sleepless nig! 

We turned back earlier than usual that day 
saw him so anxious and feverish to get home before. 

‘*He is worried over mistress,” I thought. ‘* God 
bless him !” and T felt a tightening at my throat, and a 
feeling half pleasure, half pain about my heart. 

Mistress met him as usual in her quiet, sweet way, but 
I noticed he trembled from head to foot, and a gloom 
spread over his face as he examined bers ~ just as thoug 
he was disappointed at seeing it look so bright. 

**In good health and spirits,” she laughed, in 
to his gaze, ‘‘and hungry. Come, let us have lunch- 
eon.” 

The doctor’s teeth chattered as he sank into the near- 
est chair. 

‘“‘T have a chill, John,” he said, half wildly, ‘‘and al 
the morning a pain in the back of my head and loins. 
You know what that means, John, Ah, my God !” The: 


having 


L never 


answer 
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he turned his eyes upon his wife's frightened face, and, 
in a hollow voice, said ;: ‘‘ Ah, the irony of Fate !” and all 
day long, and all night long, in his fever, he kept re- 


peating those words: ‘‘The irony of Fate! the irony of | 


Fate !” 

And well he might, for that pillow upon which he had 
destined*her head to repose—that pillow which he had 
declared beneficial—that pillow of one from whose dying 
ips had poured the black flood on whose bitter waters 


had gone out love and hope and life—that pillow from the | 
pest-house itself, had been placed upon his own bed, by | 


direction of his loving, unsuspecting wife ; 
was she that her beloved should reap the benefit of those 
saving properties himself. 

And thus the grave he had dug for her yawned and 
swallowed him up instead, for upon that infected pillow 


so desirous | 


had he lain the long night through, all unconscious of | 


the grim shape that hovered above him—that grim shape 
with long, yellow, skeleton-like arms ; deep, eyeless sock- 
ets, in which burned a yellow flame ; a grinning skull, 
whose yellow teeth gnashed themselves in anticipation 
of a feast; 
long, bony 
fingers, 
whose saf- 
fron-dyed 
nails made 
ready to rend 
and tear his 
vitals, 

The irony 
of Fate in- 
deed ! 

Well, all 
was done 
that could be 
done, for no 
physician 
knew better 
the treat- 
ment of yel- 
low fever 
than I. 

On the 
third day the 
fever-heat subsided, leaving the patient, as is usual, weak 
and painfully nervous—a critical time, in which he would 
be subject to immediate relapse from any sudden shock, 
excitement or exposure to cold. It was then, when we 
two were alone, that the doctor asked for pencil and 
paper. 

Slowly and painfully he wrote a few words, folded and 
directed. 

‘*You can reach her in a few hours,” he whispered. 
‘Give that note only into her own hands, 
suredly come with you.” Then, as though talking to 


OF THE ANCIENT WELSH P/ 


OWEN GLENDOWER’S (“‘OWAIN GLYNDWYIL’S ”’) HOUSE, DOLGELLY: MEETING-PLACE 
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| bed like derisive laughter, a g 


feeling for which I could never account, I turned the 
knob of the door. It yielded. I entered the house. 

A sound of voices above, broken by a sob or two, met 
my listening ear. I ascended the stairs, but halted at an 
open door directly off the landing. There, upon a lux- 
urious bed, lay the form of an old man, gaunt, gray, 
shriveled—evidently in the last throes of dissolution. 

Several persons were grouped about the bedside, but 
above his pillow stood one whose matchless face and 
superb form miade even me, black though I am, thrill 
with admiration. She looked upon the dying man with 
dry eyes, without a sob in her throat, without a tremor 
of feeling through her whole frame. 

A figure in the background advanced toward me. It 
was my friend, the footman, 

‘*A message for your mistress,” I whispered, wonder- 
ing which was she. 

The lady by the pillow raised her eyes, recognized me, 
turned deadly pale, and said, ‘‘ For me ?” 

I was stunned for 2 moment, but catching that quiet 
smile on the footman’s lip, E made no sign, but advanced 

and present- 
ed the note 
to my lady. 
At this mo- 
ment the 
eyes of the 
old man un- 
closed, the 
film which 
obscured his 
dying vision 
cleared ;_ his 
black, piere- 
ing eyes fixed 
them selves 
upon the 
beautiful 
creature 
his 


had 


whom 
cold 
bought. 

She _ hesi- 
tated, then 
opened the 
note and read. With a shriek of mortal terror she flung 
it from her. ‘* Yellow fever!’ she cried. ‘ Dr. Britton 
dying of yellow fever! Horrible, horrible !’ 

And then—well—then there came a sound from the 
asp or two, a vain clutch- 
ing of the long, bony hands, and all was over with my 
lady’s husband. 

And so I returned to my master alone.as I came, with 


SEE PAGE 51, 


no word, no loving message from those beautiful lips 


She will as-_ | 


himself, he added: ‘‘I shall look upon her face and live | 
| --never knew the treachery of the man over whose pillow 
| she leaned, whose dying eyes she closed, whose memory 


—the face of my beautiful one.” 

‘* She ?” I muttered on my way to the train —‘‘ she 
And I felt, with a sense of anger, that the footman had 
fooled me, after all. 

My destination was Newport, and the villa to which I 
was directed bore every outward appearance of wealth 
and elegance, but a solemn hush seemed to rest on every- 
thing. Only the gentle swaying of the rich lace curtains 
at an open window above gave any indication of life 
within. 

Overcome with a sudden timidity, I but faintly pulled 
the bell. There was no response. Then, impelled by a 


9” 


| 
| 
| 


for which he had dared so much—to comfort him. 
[ have always felt glad it was so; glad that my little 
pale, loving mistress never knew the nature of my errand 


she mourns to this day. 

Often and often do I turn to that leaf in my note-book 
in which, opposite the No. — Fifth Avenue, I had writ- 
ten that one word—Love, and beneath which, with calm 
prescience, followed the two words—Nous verrons. 

Well, we have seen, for there is but little more to tell. 

Out of the doctor’s eyes, when I entered his room, died 
the light of hope, of expectancy. 

I had returned alone! He searched my face. 
it told was enough, 


The tale 
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increase of temperature 
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the pulse. Then convulsion 
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dved with the waters of death 


A shuddering horror dr 


] iiled low, 
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an Ci uds 


broke and 


i banncrs 
threatened rai 1D 
crashed very near ; blazed broad over 
that knecling fig: lsed mass upon the 
bed. Down washed the rain; tl lou through all 
their blacknes ne 1 fin terror. The 
forked, slant bolts piere ‘er; the 
lit 
| he silk nce in 
the prayerful sol 
‘* Master!’ I 
1 pse of his face in the 
Vain the eall, vain the bs, vain the prayer. 
A flsh at that instant iluminated the recom, th 


onless figure upon it: 


like 


all Wit 

the roo. 

of t 

said, pres ntl: , ben 
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rioom Last 


red zigzags up 
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* An 


LYNDWY PARLIAMENT 

HOUSE, ‘ELLY, 
Aw old house near the Ship Hotel, Dolgé Ih; . 
connected by trad 
Glyndwyr’s Parlia 


alliance with the 


R’S 
DOL¢ 


has been 
with the assembling of Owain 

1404, on the occasion of his 
renech King, Charles V. The build- 
le of a court-yard reached from the 
ge. Doubts 
the accuracy of the 


ition 
vent in 
ing stood on one si 
main street 


may 


of Dolgelly by a narrow passa 


be reasonably entertained of 
tradition, yet it was a remarkably chiracteristic speci- 
of Welsh The 
sketch we reproduce was made in 1871, when efforts were 
put forth to preserve the 


men medieval domestie architecture. 


ancient landmark. 
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AARON BI 
By V RI 


ITER. 
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wp HIS DAUG! 


AR 


McCann, 
CERTAIN 


] 


characters seem to rest under the ban of his- 
tory, and faults 
themsel v passed away. 
the Liographies f 
thus cond t would make an unique and most in- 
teresting volume. bright and brilliant 


to suffer for and failings long after they 
, he} 
If some one would write 


the men and women of all countries 


company, for 


genius, originality of 


, demnatic 

t { ‘planation of which un- 
ave pointed out. 
lisappeared from the stage of 
ble. Partisanship clouds the 
of writers who live near the times of which they 
attempt to make a record. Then, too, a poteut factor in 
influencing tho tone of certain annals is popular feeling 
and tradition. There are 

worll has condemned to th 


© CX} ] 
Biography too 
after t! 


uearly ulways 


s00n 
life i 


visiou 


unrelia 


whom the 
abode of the lost, and who, 


men and women 


AND 


HIS DAUGHTER. 


so far as the mass of minds, which comprise the unthink- 
ing, go, will never be redeemed ;’ notwithstanding later 
investigators have shown that t ] 


he charges against these 


characters were in a great degree mythical and without 
foundat 
Th 


relial l 


has ber h so far reco viz da, that lately a general 
The 
lives of the traditional villains of memoirs and annals 


itation of historical characters has begun. 


have been re-examined, and students, carried away by 
enthusiasm, or anxious to attract attention by originality 
or eccentricity of view, lave wholly reversed the ver- 


t Men and women hitherto 


dict of contemporary judges. 
thought amon: t 
been rescued from the infamy of preceding biography, 


and 


Lic. Judas, 


wickedest of the human race have 
have Leen made out in some instances almost an- 
Nero, Henry VIII. and Benedict Arnold 
1 had their apologists ; while, on the other hand, a 
time ago, a writer of biography declined to under- 
true life of Washington, which should show the 
first President as he really was, on the ground that any 
writer so doing would be 


There 


tle biographer i 


pilloried to universal contempt. 
is a certain mean, and the most difficult task o! 
to arrive at what is a just and proper 
estimate of the character of his subject. Perhaps no man 
was ever either so go d or so bad as he has been depicted. 
A true portrait, even in photography, is impossible, and 
is equally so in words, Experience of human nature 
teaches us that mankind are so variously made up, that 
too many factors are to be considered to lead us to expect 
that the persouality of any one will ever be actually de- 
picted. The most faulty of all books dealing with the 
history of individuals are autobiographies, 
frank they appear to be, the more likely 
deccived. called 
perhaps, the most deceptive of all. 

Aaron Burr during a great part of his lif 
years aftcr his death, was widely hated. ‘Lhe closing 
years of his career were passed, to a considerable degree, 
in obscurity and contempt. In the popular imagination 
he stood almcst beside Arnold. A dark and wicked plot- 
ter he was supposed to be, a conspirator by nature, pos- 


and the more 
are we to be 
Those which ** Confessions ” 


are are, 


, and for many 


sessed by a selfish and unprincipled ambition, a destroye1 
of the sanctity of the household, and with no thought 
throughout his long life but his personal aggrandizement. 


ly 
‘5 


While Burr was probably by no means a good man, this 
Sinister qualities he had, but 
also others, redeeming and even noble. 


picture is not a just one. 


His love for his daughter Theodosia was, perhaps, the 
It is somewhat difficult 
conceive in a man of his’ peculiar temperament a feel- 


ing so strong as t 


one unselfish passion of his life. 


to 


his for a child; it was almost the same 
with Byron, who, on one occasion, said that he could not 
ine what intense parental affection was like, and yet 
n his little Alleera died it is st: 


Ile sccluded hime: 


ted that he was almost 
did not eat 


rf, al or drink 

arental training, lo: 
ind mother in his third 
hild, his sister 


he wife of Judge Tappan Reeve, of Connecticut. 


{ There was 


year, 
> other « Sarah, who afterward be 


A 


tat as divided between the two children, 


handsome estace W 
and the possession of pecuniary independence may have 
had no little to dowith Burr’s headstrong and ungoverna- 
bl All his life he displayed fearless 
ness and impatience of authority. When only ten years 
old he ran away to New York with the purpose of going 
to sea, 


» character afterward. 


When on the ship, seeing his uncle approaching, 
| he climbed to the topgallantmast - head, nor would he 


| descend until a treaty had been arranged by which he 





as to escape punisument. There appeared, too, even 
is his earliest youth, much of that implacable resolution 
hich was so marked a tra't throughout his after life. 
ym Lis small form a: 
emed impossible for him t» compete with the others ; 

it he determined that nothing should be a 1 
studied 


1ying himself sufficient food at meals becanse 


d youthful appearance it was 
rricr, and 


from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, even 
it seemed 
»make him stupid. His was a restless, inquiring spirit 

hich allowed nothing to j:ass without investigation, so 
that when a religious revival occurred an immense cuii- 
osity and sal- 


yation, and he read and asked questions and thought 


was aroused in him revarding a future life 


with an absorbing passion. Some of his essays at school, 
e, in the light of 
At this 


particularly one on ‘‘ The Passions,” ar 

lis later carecr, of a most singular character. 

time he slept but five or six hours a day. 
Whatever may be said of Burr, he made a brave and 

brilliant soldier. 

the military ardor. 


The battle of Lexington first awakened 

He flew to the history of wars, and 
to works on cngineering and tactics, and in July, 1775, 
we find him on his way to j But 


join the American army. 
found it an undisciplined or- 


he was disappointed ; lhe 

‘anks the achievement of great deeds 
le. Sick at heart, all was un- 
certainty with lim, when he heard of the secret expedi- 
tion to Quebee, to be undertaken by Colonel Arnold. 
‘} fired his imsgination, and he determined to 


he idea 
join the enterprise. The design was to penetrate Canada 


would be almest impossil 


about one hundred miles below Montreal, proceeding to 
the Kennebee River, and thenee through the wilderness 


between the St. Lawrence and the settled parts of Maine. 


It was a frightful ma ch, but Burr bore its hardships | 


well, Later, we find him taking part in the attack upon 
Quebee, which was made one bitter December morning 
ia a snow-storm. By the discharge of a cannon General 
Montgomery and every cfficer about him was killed, ex- 
cept Captain Burr, a circumstance that, with lis fatal- 
istic ideas, must have impressed the young man. It was 
soon afterward that he was made brigade-major. 

In May, 1776, we find him at Washington’s headquar- 
ters in New York, in the very house afterward owned by 
Burr on Richmond Lill. Washington never liked Burr, 
nor did Burr have any great admiration for the first 
President. The illustrious Virginian, with his penetrat- 
ing estimate of men, a:d his own single - mindedness, 
distrusted him. Their intercourse was constrained, and 
the end was that Burr was appointed ai'!-de camp to 
General Putnam, who then had his headquarters in a 
brick house at the corner of Broadway and the Battery. 


It was at this time that an incident occurred which 


rows & singularly illustrative light upon Burr's sus- 


icious and intriguing disposition. In the family of 
eneral Putnam there was a beautiful and unfortunate 
rl, Miss Monerieffe, the daughter of a British officer, 
lit is said that the great calamity of her life she owed 
the young American oficer. It is quite certain that 
: was passionately in love with him, and that he pro- 
ed to respond. Suddenly it occurred to his crafty 
mind that she might be a spy for the British, and with- 
out a word to her, he quietly communicated -his suspi- 
cious to lis commander, and had her sent away. She 


bewailed the fate which separated her from the hero of 


her girlish romance, never dreaming that the severance 


Lal been brought about by his contrivance. 

Burr’s services at arms must ever be held in grateful 
He was a man of undaunted courage and 
tremendous endurance, for which even Washington, who 
thought him wholly destitute of moral principle, gave 


remembrance. 


AARON BURR AND HIS DAUGHTER 


) him full credit. 


seemed to exhale an 


her story. 


When he finally left the army, in 1779, 
his health was shattered, and few thought that he would 
live much lonver. 

Now follows the brightest portion of his career, and the 
phase which, in estimating the character of the man, 
must be diligently considered. 
admitt 
he marri 


In January, 1782, he was 
d to the Bar in Albany, and the following July 
d Mrs. Prevost, the widow of a British officer, 
whom he had met during the stirring times of his service 
in the field. This match is one of those odd occurrences 
V hich are 
world of ] The widow was not only 
older than but had several children. We could 


fancy @ young man, if not handsome, at least acknowl- 


so often seen in the enchanted and whimsical 
ve and matrimony. 
Burr, 


edged to be the most fascinating personage of his day, 
to Le captured only by some beautiful and all-conquer- 
ing young girl. Burr’s conquests among the fair sex 
were innumerable. Undoubtedly his base and treacher- 
ous conduct to the many who trusted him is a dark spot 
on his character, and his utter lack of principle in this 
particular is thought to have produced in the mind of 
Washington that rooted dislike to him which was not con- 
cealed. Burr had something of the vanity which has 
generally been the weakness cf immoral men of his type. 
He cultivated the reputation of a voné, and smiled with a 
secret delight when he was reproved for his duplicity to. 
ward the credulous and weak. For fifty years he kept 
every line written to him by women, and after his death 
an immense mass of sentimental correspondence and 
souvenirs of by-cone and hapless romance met an appro- 
priate fate in the flames. 

Burr’s power of fascination has been acknowledged by 
some who felt a genuine contempt for him. His presence 
An cold lady, who had been 
very beautiful in her girlhood, sume years ago related a 
She 
avers that she was standing in a room, with her back to 


CUA, 
singular account of her only meeting with Burr. 


the door, when she became mysteriously conscious of the 
presence of another person, although she had not heard 
asound. She turned, and saw a small but distinguished- 
looking man of middle age, not handsome, but with a pe- 
culiarly attractive mien. He addressed her in a low voice, 
amd with a captivating smile, and while he talked she felt 
herself under a momentary and baleful spell. When he 
went away her heart beat with a sense of relief. Such is 
Some one appearing presently told her that 


| the person with whom she had,conversed was the famous 
; Colonel Burr. 


Burr, who had conquered so many, suecumbed never- 
theless to the British officer’s widow, and from his letters 
he seems to have been sincerely attached to her. He took 
a keen interest in her children by Colonel Prevost, and 
devoted careful attention to their rearing. There is reason 
to believe that the twelve years he passed with his first 
wife were, all things considered, the happiest in his his- 
If affection and sleepless solicitude for those de- 
pendent upon him constitute a good husband, Burr re- 
ideal in this direction. His 
letters—never intended for the public eye, and written 
with the freedom of domestic contidence—speak in lofty 
and honorable tones for him, and go far to redeem the 


tory. 


alized something almost 


blemishes which otherwise stain the strange and romantic 
story of his life. 

At all events, this heartless and cynical man of the 
world, who accepted Fortune’s buffets and rewards equally 


with a jaunty defiance, and was afraid of nothing, and 


made it the rule of his existence never to repine even 


under the heaviest disaster, yet allowed his affections 
to be so insnared, that when the threads were at length 
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suddeuly and violently ruptured the shock was so terri- 
ble that he was never the same man again. 
Theodosia Burr, his daughter, was a woman of tremen- 


and partly that of training. Her father idolized her. 
He had his own notions of what a woman should be, and 
their correspondence throws a curious and interesting 
light upon the discipline through which a young lady of 


that day, of good family and prospects, was compelled to | 
| frivolity and vanity of mind, he would pray God to take 


pass. There was nothing of the triviality of occupation, 
and, for the most part, shameful waste of time, we see 
nowadays. ‘There is, on the contrary, a Spartan severity 


in the course of preparation for the duties of after life | 
which was the rule. 

Burr must have 
strength very soon, for we find that he began her train- 
ing early, and was unsparing in the curriculum which he 


discovered Theodosia’s intellectual 


designed and Jaid down. He saw that she was destined 
to be beautiful, and felt probably that she was intended 
for some exalted station, such as she afterward filled, and 
there was no point in either her physical or mental edu- 
cation that he neglected. Indulgence is not the tru. way 
to win love, and those parents make a grave mistake who 
dread to be severe in the exaction of tasks. Theodosia 
was naturally inclined, as we may perceive, to be a little 
idle and careless, and the accent of reproof is heardscon- 
stantly in her father’s letters to her. 

On July 9th, 1791, when Theodosia was about nine 
years old, we find Mrs. Burr writing that she never will 
make progress with so many avocations. ‘‘ She begins to 
cipher. M. Chevalier attends regularly, and I take care 
that she never omits learning her French lesson. I be- 
lieve she makes most progress in this. M. St. Aivre never 
comes ; he can get no fiddler, and I am told his furniture 
has been seized by the sheriff. I don’t think that the 
dancing -lessons do much good while the weather is so 
warm. As to the music, upon the footing it now is, 
she can never make progress though she sacrifices two- 
thirds of her time to it. She must either have a piano- 
forte or renounce learning it.” 

Speaking with impatience of the claims upon the child’s 
time, Mrs. Burr writes : ‘‘ The only time she has to write 
is also the hour of general leisure, and when once she is 
interrupted there is no making her return to work.” On 
July 17th, Colonel Burr writes from Albany: ‘I hope 
Theo will learn to ride on horseback. Two or three hours 
a day at French and arithmetic will not injure her.” And 


on the subject of arithmetic he says, in October, 1791: 
‘‘She was hurried through the different rules without 
having been able to do a single sum with accuracy. I 
would also wish her to be taught geography, if a proper 
master can be found.” On December 27th in the same 
year, the lioliday season, he writes late at night after one 
of his fatiguing days at his profession: ‘‘I am cheered 
with your account of Theodosia, Kiss her a hundred 
times for me.” 

Some of these letters from Burr to his little girl are 
delightful, and show him in his best aspect. There is one 
especially so from Westchester, dated October 8th, 1792, 
in which he tells her how he was puzzled what French 
book to buy for her as a present, reminding her that it 
is not easy to find one proper and amusing. He says ; 
‘*There are plenty of fairy tales, but nothing fit for an 
intelligent, well-improved girl‘ of nine.’’ His letters in 
general are bright, animated and charming, and through 
every line there is to be discerned an anxious affection 
and solicitude. 

Burr went to the Senate in 1791, and was a most indus- 
trious and efficient member. Notwithstanding the press- 


| ure of his engagements, we find that he still keeps up his 
| correspondence with his wife and daughter. 
| and vexed with the cares of his position, he yet found 
dous force of character—partly the effect of temperament | 


Tired out 


time to steal away and commune on paper with those at 
home, the sanctuary of his heart. We find these missives 
still playful, interesting and breathing devoted affection. 
In one there is a curious memorandum of what Theodosia 
was to learn, and he says earnestly that if he could be- 
lieve that she was to be a mere fashionable woman, of 


her. ‘* But yet I hope by her to convince the world what 
neither sex appears to belieye—that women have souls.” 

He bids her keep a daily journal for him, reproaches her 
when she fails to write, sometimes displaying a little irri- 
tation at her neglect. ‘‘And yet,” he says, ‘‘I would not 
have you do your duty by authority and compulsion.” 


THEODOSIA BURR. 
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Her accounts of how she spends her time he reads over 
and over with an eager enjoyment, and criticises her 
spelling and the blemishes of her literary style. We even 
find him directing her what to eat—this, when she was 
twelve years old. ‘‘ But one dish,” he says ; ‘‘ plain roast | 
or boiled, with little or no gravy or butter; and very | 
| 
| 


sparingly of dessert or fruit; not more than half a glass 
of wine ; and if more of anything to eat or drick is offered, 
decline it. If they ask the reason, ‘Papa thinks it not 
good for me,’ is the best that can be given. Bread, but- 
ter and milk for breakfast.’’ Of her social intercourse, he 
instructs her that she must visit only those families which 
she has known him to visit, and the excuses he suggests 
when she finds herself in a difficulty are characteristic. | 
“To young ladies you may pretend business or an en- 
gagement; avoid, however, giving any offense to your 
companions.” Here it will be observed that there is no 
compunction about the untruth—a point at which some 


the injury to your health. The continuance of this vile 
habit will produce a consumption ; then farewell papa, 
farewell pleasure, farewell life!” At the end he apolo- 
gizes for his severity, but asks her to read the letter twice. 
Every day she must ride horseback, a man servant always 
with her, and must translate two hundred lines of the 
Odyssey. 

A curious passage, illustrating, perhaps, something of 
the duplicity of his own character of which he was so gen- 
erally accused, occurs in a letter written January 4th, 

799. ‘*There is nothing more certain,” he declares, 
“than that you may form what countenance you please. 
An open, serene, intelligent countenance, a little bright- 
ened by cheerfulness, not wrought into smiles or sim- 
pers, will presently become familiar, and grow into a 
habit. A year will certainly accomplish it. Avoid for- 
ever a smile or sneer of contempt; never even mimic 
them.” She is about going to a ball, and he counsels her 

to read over the noy- 





els of Madame d’Ar- 
blay (Frances Bur- 
ney), and to write 
him a description of 
the entertainment 
after the manner of 
that author. 

These letters are 











AARON BURR’S HOUSE AT RICHMOND HILL (NOW CORNER OF 
VARICK AND CHARLTON STREETS, NEW YORK CITY), 


parents would hesitate. He even pays regard to the size | 
of the paper upon which she writes, and entreats her to | 
be careful of her penmanship. Among her daily tasks we | 
find enumerated four pages of Lucian and the Greek | 
verbs. In music she had the piano and the harp, and | 
she had also her French and dancing. The French mas- 
ter was sometimes a little unpunctual, and Colonel Burr, 
trained to military exactness, directs that when he is not 
promptly on hand the colored man, Cesar, be sent for 
him. On September 16th, 1795, we find him writing: 
‘Tell Mr. Mastel that all the time he can spare must be | 
devoted to Latin ; that I have provided you witha teacher 
of French, so that no part of his attention might be taken 
off.” 

A letter of September 17th, 1795, is in a vein of reproof. 
He scolds her for omitting a date, and for some lapse in 
politeness of which she had been guilty, and also alludes 
to her ‘‘awkward postures.” ‘Your habit of stooping 
and bringing your shoulders forward on to your breast 
not only disfigures you, but is alarming on account of 








interesting as giving us a glimpse of New York so- 
ciety in those early times, its ways and its habits ; 
and they are still more so as portraying vividly to us 
the characters of Aaron Burr 
child. 

Tn the Spring of 1794 Mrs. Burr died, and in 1801 
Theodosia married Mr. Allston and removed to South 
Carolina ; and thus terminated the happiest portion 
of Burr’s long and adventurous life. 

He was a lonely man with his home broken up, but 
never a melancholy or repining one. Always industrious, 
he threw himself into the work of his profession with 
more ardor than ever. He was a calm and persuasive 
speaker, his sentences short, pithy and argumentative. 
‘*Though a person of slender and delicate make,” says 
Governor Livingston, ‘‘ to encounter fatigue he has a 
heart of steel.” He speaks of himself, in one of his let- 
ters to Theodosia in her Southern home, as working till 


and his remarkable 


| . . * s e+ . a 
| after midnight, and rising again at seven. His diet was 


scarcely anything more than bread and milk. ‘‘ For the 
dispatch of business,” says a writer, ‘‘in him were joined 
amazing talents to a consistency of mind that insures suc- 
cess in spite of every obstacle. He would receive no dis- 
couragement. What seemed to others impracticable only 
nerved him to fresh efforts.” 

The most terrible chapter in Burr's life is the story of 
the duel with Hamilton. How it came about is familiar 
to all who have read American history, and the distress- 
ing thought in connection with it is how easily it might 
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118 apers a airectin how his pi 

r property should l A few day 
gave a little dinner 
brought to the table, and 


i th 
ra 
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uly 


ing her ] ‘tures 
vs previ- 
is her birthday had occurre 
and had her portrait 
* health. 

h, Burr and Hamilton met for the last tin 
heights of Wee- 
vas at the dinner of the Cincinnati. Hamil- 


. pleasant though untrained voice, sang the 


1e 
al encounter under the 
1a] 
‘ “Tie Drum,” a musical performance for which 
he had become somewhat noted. With a melancholy* 
sweetness, and with spirit and dramatic effect, he sang 
it to the hushed table, the 
glasses before them, listening 
courtesy and @l 
course of our grandfathers ; and on the other side of the 
board, some dist sat Colonel 
t!.e singer with a stern and pallid gaze. It was afterward 
remarked tha surr had looked throughout. 
What a picture could be made of this scene ! 
Hamilton scems to have had a presentiment of his fate. 


His letter to his family, 


gentlemen sitting with their 
that old - fashioned 


j ryment which Cistinguished the inter- 


with 


down, Burr, watching 


at him 


written the night before, is verv 


acecting, 


Burr also spent a consi lerable portion of the 


riting, and when he had 


Aight in w finished immediately 
threw himself pon as fa and unk into deep sleep. 
The next morning, Wednesday, July 11th, 1804, the sun 
inl l they faced each 
Burr fired at the word of 
rose in 


in its loveliest aspect 
ng-ground. 
mmand, ton a ecnrions fashion upon 


ils toes, 


c 
7 
i 
14 
hel ple 
i 


0.1 for an instant, and then, with an appalling 


ness, fell headlong upon his face. The 
stepped quickly to his side, 


him away A little later a 


surgeons 
while Burr's seconds hurried 
bulletin was put out at the 
principal coffe: e infurming the town of what had 
occurred. Consternation and horror sat on every face. 
The next day Hamilton died, and from that moment the 
name of Aaron Burr was one of infamy. 

He became a fugitive, and after a trial fled to England ; 
and over Europe he wandered, and led a life of singular 
tantly maintaining his correspondence 
In 1812 he returned to his native 
country penniless, and his first news was of the death of 
| The 
and 
and was Governor of South Carolina. 
arranged] that she should come North to see her 
aad by the swiftest route, which would be by sea. 

a schooner named the Putriof, famous for her 
this was the vessel Theodosia chose for her 
h, i as caleulated, would not last 
and Mrs. Allsto 
umied by her p! 
heard 


} 
nou 


excitement, con 


with his daughter. 


his gran:lson, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
United States were now at war with Great Britain, 
The 


It was 


losia’s hus’ f 


father, 


1b WwW longer 
1 sailed December 
ician and her 
of again. A storm 
t, ar he 


mal l. 
arose 

along the coas Patriot is 
gone down off C 

urr and Governor .z 
ronized father, that strong man 
» world, who had witnessed all kinds of human suf- 
in battle and in and who had himself felt 
much and grown callons—for months that firm heart 
Daily he walked 
Battery and looked longingly over the water, still 
for a glimpse of th: missing sail. 


nm nay be coh- 


hs the a 
' ring, peace, 


hose nerves of steel were tortured. 


But it never 
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ury brightness. 
er her sad death, 


years. He 


accom plis 
society of the day she shone 
The world was a blank to Aaron 
although he lived on for ma 

was, as we have said, a fatalist, and had a 
kind of elasticity of spirits that kept h 
direst misfortunes. As time pass« 
him grew blacker, and he was 
Wednesday, September 
In height 


erect; | uir 


im up under the 
l on, the 
shuaned. 


stories about 
He died on 
1836, aged nearly eighty- 
five feet six inches, well 
was military and his mien 


Lith, 
one years. 
formed and 
] ity, in spite of 
manne 


‘Was 
stature ; his hair jet-black, and his 
ly It is said 
id wear his hat. 


r polished an stran fascinating. 
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SRNMENY JUXPE 


NOTES 


SPECIALLY 


LATED 3Y P. J FLOM THE 
ITION, 


MontTuLy.” 


OF 


Rvs 
FOR 


THE 


Gov I’'URNISHED 


litude of 


as Li the 


From t! 
mountains in 


grandeur, 
huyest 
ich other, to form this one sub- 
, and icy peaks of 
and cloudless 
upon them, and the refleetion 
ince equal The feelings 

looking on the mountain are hardly to. be 
, hot able to rest for any length of time on the 
its summits, wandered down the apparently in- 


snow. T 
the clear 
ed bri 

ing radi to other suns, 
described. My eye 
blinding glory of 
terminable sides, till I could no longer trace their vast lines in the 
mists of the horizon, when an inexpressible impulse, immediately 
carrying my eye upward again, refixed my gaze on the awful 
lare of Ararat; and this bewildered sensibility of sight being an- 
swered by a simi-ar fecling in the mind, for some moments I was 
] ftie powers of thought.” Sir Lobert 


1a strange suspension of 


- Porte. : 
Lasr August a successful ascent of Noah’s Mountain, 
the mighty Ararat, was male by a party of scientists un- 
der the auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society. The party included a number of artists, and 
was headed by Processors E. P. Kovalevsky,and E. C. 


Markoff. 
The meml 
ital of t 


ward, by the post -r vad. 


ers of the expedition met at Tiflis, the cap- 
he Cancasus, and thence proceeded together south- 
On their way to the B*blical 
mountain they explored some points of geographical and 
historical the Lake of Gokcha, Sevang 
) They 

post-coaches from Tiflis to Erivan, a dis 
or about 170 miles, 


horseb wel. V hi rever 


interest, such as 


azet, Etehmiadzin and Erivan, 


ice of 
Vv proceeded on 
me upon a particulariy beaatif 


250 versts, and from Evivan 
the explorers 
view, or some object 
great interest, they were tempted to halt in order to 
ble t to graph the scene. 
‘] ev soon discove red, however, that they would have to 


iot 


ieir artists draw or ] 
resist many such temptations ; for who does not know 
that for originality and picturesque interest the Caucasus 
inay successfully vie with the finest spots of our globe ? 
On reaching the village of Aralvkh, ten miles from the 
foot of Ararat, the party stopped to make their final pre)- 
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arations for the ascent. 
the party into two ; the one, under Professor Kovalevsky,* 
to climb the Lesser Ararat, while the other, headed by 
Professor Markoff, undertook to reach the summit of the 
Creater Ararat. 

In his accouut, Professor Markoff says : 
{Oth (O.S.), at 4 p.or., ] 


e the sea-level. 


“On 
Aralykh, situated 2, 
Having passed the last 


houses, we plunged into the sandy valley by the 
covered with cobble-stoncs aud sparse 


we k at 


grass. 


rizht and the left, in the distance, were-visible the ! 
oxilines of mountains. Turning backward, we distinct): 
saw, below us, the green gardens and orchards which, 
like oases, dottel the immense valley of the Aras River. 
Directly before us rose proudly the gigantic Mount Ara 
rat, with its snowy crown. At the very foot of the mount- 
ain 2 deep black ravine was seen. In that ravine, bearing 
he name of St. James, lies the immense Agurian glacier. 
This is the place where, in 1840, the memorable land- 
slide took place which turned the valley of Aras into 
a desert. The nearer we approached the mountain te 
more distinetly we saw the traces of destruction. Among 
the rocks that had been carried miles the 
mountaia, we found some measuring fully 3,000 cubic 
feet! So fearfully powerful was the muddy current.” 
Mr. Markoff here alludes, of course, to the frightful 
and destructive earthquake which took place in 1840, 
Formerly there stood on the spot mentioned the village 
of Aguri, surrounded by gardens and orchards, and in- 
In the ravine, 2,300 feet 
above the village, was situated the Armenian Convent of 
S:. James, and 1,000 feet above that, a chapel dedieated 
to the saint. The beauty and the mild air cf the district 
made Acuri a favorite Summer resort of the richer in- 
habitants of the City of Erivan. On the 20th of June, 
1840, dreadful shocks of earthquake were felt. Great 
masses cf mountain were thrown into the plain, the 


away from 


habited by over 1,090 people. 


ravine was closed, the convent and chapel disappeared, 
the village and the gardens which surrounded it were 
buried under the rocks, carth and ice, and all the inhab- 
itants perished. 

After the sunset, our travelers reached the Kurdish 
village established on the ruins of the ill-fated Aguri. It 
is called New Aguri, and its inhabitants apparently heed 
uot the menace of the former catastrophe. The Russians 
found an excellent supper ready, and passed the night in 
a teut which they put up in an orchard. Early the next 
morning they resumed their travel, the path they took 
running along the very edge of St. James’s Ravine. 

“ Down in the ravine,” says Mr. Markoff, ‘‘ was an ice- 
field covered with stones and sand. At the bottom ran 
the Agurian spring, whose water, after the earthquake of 
1840, became muddy and disagreeable. St. James’s Spring, 
7,000 feet above the sea-level, gushes from underneath a 
rock. Under a stone cover are two small reservoirs. 
water is clear and pleasant to the taste ; its temperature 
is $4.6° Fahr. 

er the Caucasus gather at the sacred spring. 

ht their tapers, pray, and drink the water which, as 


They firmly 


Every Sunday the pious pilgrims from all 
They 


believe, possesses miraculous virtues, 
James’s Spring water has a 
(‘Tarbi,’ in 


So, as soon 


lieve, for instance, that St. 
ial power of calling forth pink starlings 
al parlanee , who devour grasshoppers. 


the grasshopper pest appears, tho Armenians run to | 


t. James’s mirecalous fountain. But iu order to pre- 
rve its power, one must not, on Lis way home, put the 
ssel on the ground, or indulge in any conversation. 
‘hese precautions being observed, flocks of starlings will 
appear, and clear the field of grasshoppers. 


It had been decided to divide | 


The | 


MOUNT ARARAT- 


is not without foundation, numerous observation 


1s 
ing proved that the starlings mizrate to that district 


exactly at the time the grasshoppers appear; and, be 
» miraculous water or no, the birds will improve 


rere the 
heir opportunity.’ 
From St. James’s Spring the explorers ascended to- 
ward Sardar- Boulak, where the Kurds were already en- 
caz:ped, and where the travelers-intended to pass the 
next night. Toward evening they found the camp. It 
was situated in the valley between the Greater and the 
“esser Ararat. The Russians found two tents put up 
for them, and their guides, Bab¢-Ahmed-Ogly and Mah- 
ud-Amo-Ogly, in waiting. The guides were ins!ructed 
to engage as many porters and horses as were necessary. 
The travelers decided to ascend Ararat the next day. 
“On the morning of the 12th,” writes Mr. Markoff, 
‘*we were pleased to see that the weather was favorable 
for our undertaking. The sky was clear, and the snowy 
crown of the giant before us was shining brightly. The 
indications were that the day would be warm and calm, 
and wind, particularly, was undesirable. Soon our horses 
were brought, and we moved in single file up the path 


leading toward the top of Noah’s Mountain. At the 


| height of 9,000 feet we passed the last Kurdish Sum- 


mer camp, where we bought a sheep for our dinner, 
which we intended to have a thousand feet higher up. 
At 10 A.M. we reached the point where we had to dis- 
mount, as the journey thenceforth could be made ouly 
on foot. The 
cooked our 
* shash lyk. 
merrily.” 
Meanwhile the poricrs, who had been lagging behind, 
caught up with the pariy. The distribution of ths bag- 
gage among the porters gave much trouble to the travel- 
ers, Who were too considerate to resort to violence, whilo 
the Kurds were too rude to comply at anything s!:ort 
of blows from their masters. 


Cossacks 
mutton 


gathered some dry dung and 
in their own peculiar fashion — 
Jur appetites being sharpened, we feasied 


No entreaty could induce 
any porter to take a pretty heavy felt rug, which was an 


| indispensable piece of baggage, as the travelers could not 
| sleep on the bare ground. 


“The tact of Mr. Popoff,” narrates Mr. Markoff, “at 
length overcame the difficulty. He took the felt on his 
own shoulder and went on. ‘ They will be ashamed that 


| I carry it myself,’ he whispered to me, ‘and they will 


take it from me.’ And so it turned out.” 
The two parties now separated, Professor Kovalevsky 
with his company riding batk,{n order to explore the 


| Lesser Ararat. 


Professor Markoff’s party consisted of fourteen men, all 
told. With him were Mr. M. I. Popoff, and Mr. C. V. 


Ivanoff, the artist ; Local Constable Manukoff, two guides, 
| and eight porters. 


‘*Now our route became very hard,” says Mr. Markoff, 
“being strewn with large rocks heaped in chaotic disor- 
der. With the assistance of steel-pointed alpenstocks, 
we could hardly follow our porters, who, with the bur- 
dens on their shoulders, jumped from one rock to an- 
other with the agility of mountain- goats, In half an 


hour we were compelled to rest. We halted at the spring 


| of Aku-su (White-water), the pure and cold water of 


r 


which delightfully quenched our thir-t. Though 
had now reached a height of over 10,000 feet, the tem- 
perature was high, the thermometer showing 80° Fahr. 

‘**The higher we went, the larger were the rocks in our 
way, and the steeper was the ascent. Panting for breath 
and freely perspiring, we had to listen to the end’ess 
chattering of our guide, Baba, who apparently tricd his 


we 


This belief | best to entertain us.” 
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1. General View of the Greater and the Lesser Ararat 
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TCHADRA, OR KURDISH CAMP-TENT. 


Knowing that Mr. Markoff’s fether occupied a very 

prominent post in the administration of the Caucasus, 
the diplomatic 

. Kurd was entreat- 
ing the professor 
to procure for him 
a permit to carry 
arms—a privilege 
strictly forbidden 
to the Kurdish 
tribes. 

At 3:30 p.m. the 

party stopped for 
dinner, They had 
reached the height 
of over 12,000 feet. 
W hen the explor- 
ers began examin- 
ing their instru- 

ments, such as the chronometer, the pedometer, the 

barometer, etc., and discussing the distance they 

had yet to climb, Babi 

was transfixed with as- 

tonishment. 
“It is verily incredi- 

ble!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘How can you know 

the distance of a place 

which you have never 

before visited ?” 
At the height of about 

13,000 feet a snow-storm 

caught the travelers, 

who, however, found a 

safe refuge under a 

huge overhanging rock. 

In ten minutes the storm 

was over, and the party 

resumed their laborious 

ascent. 
At 5:30 p.m. the ex- 

plorers found a level 

plateau, surrounded by 

rocks, and made up 

their mind to stop there 

for the night. The por- 

ters spread the felt rug 

on the ground, and : 

Messrs. Markoff, Popoff KURDISH WOMEN, WITH INFANT'S CRADLE. 


BABA, THE GUIDE. 
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and Ivanoff threw themselves upon it with great delight. 
They were almost exhausted by their five-days climb. As 
there was no wood, and the spirit-lamp they had with 
them was too small to boil a kettle of water, the travel- 
ers had to be satisfied with a cold supper. Nor did they 
care much for food. In fact, they were not in condition 
to fully enjoy the glorious view that was spreading before 
them. 

“Even at the height of 12,09) feet,” says the Russian 
explorer, ‘‘I felt a peculiar headache. I experienced a 
sensation as if my head were squeezed in an iron ring. 
At the night-camp I felt a severe nausea. 
was also complaining of headache. As to Mr. Ivanoff, 
he was groaning the whole night. 


Mr. Popoff 


“Tt was long since the sun had hidden behind the | 
distant mountains, and the dark veil of night began to | 


spread over the peaks and vales. The full moon slowly 
rolled up from behind the dark summits, and suddenly 
revealed an,enchanting picture. Backward on the height 
that seemed inaccessible gleamed brightly the silvery 


crown of the giaut mountain, surrounded by a cluster of | 


diamond-like stars. A small and almost transparent 
cloud floated like a veil, lingered for a moment, and then 
melted away. In front of us, on the bright field of the 
sky, rose boldly the dark mass of the Lesser Ararat, 
with its shining snow -spots on its top. 


were visible the delicate blue outlines of distant mount- 


polished stone plane ran a snow-field, framed, as it were, 
Up that ridge the Russians had to 
Soon Mr. Ivanoff was seized with such a violent 
fever that he was forced to return with one of the porters 
Thus the number of the party was reduced to eight. 

**T noticed that Mr. Popoff was exhausted,” says Mr, 
As I learned from 
our guide that about the place we had then reached there 
was a large post left by some of our predecessors, I de- 
cided to halt, intending to use that post as fuel. As soon 
as the men were gone, we lay down on the moist ground 
and fell asleep, in spite of the inhospitable surroundincs, 
When we awoke there was a bright fire. Hot tea en- 
livened us considerably. On the block that was not yet 
burned I noticed these initials eut out: ‘C. Z., ’82,’ and 
‘N. K.’ Instantly there came the recollection that in 1882 
C. Zilinsky anl N. Kotchaeff had attempted, though un- 
successfully, to ascend the Biblical mountain, and that 
they had eut their initials on a log which they found not 
far f 

Invigorated by their tea, the explorers boldly pushed 
on their way. The weather was excellent, and the day 
was bright and calm. Not a cloud was seen in the 
sky. At the height of 14,809 feet, Mr. Markoff found 


in a rocky ridge. 
climb. 


Markoff, “and was lagging behind. 


m the summit.”’ 


| on a rock a red lady-bug (Cvccinel/a), and joyfully took it 


On the right | 


ains ; and on the left, the silver thread of the Aras River | 


At our 
feet yawned a fearful, black abyss, and seemingly at its 
very bottom glowed a spark of fire. 
at Sardar-Boulak, preparing their supper. 

[ could not help thinking. 


wound gracefully through the immense valley. 


It was our friends, 
‘llow differ- 
‘There, far 
below, they are sitting on soft carpets laid in an excel- 
lent tent; their glasses are full of the 
wine, and hot, aromatic tea is served them. 
And at 
we were freezing under the open sky, tortured by fearful 
headache and nausea, And what had we in store for to- 
morrow ? Victory, or defeat? Who conld tell if we 
should ever see relatives again? Per- 


forever at the bot- 


ent our lot is! 
exquisite Erivan 


anything for a eap of that tea.’ the same time 


our friends and 
would rest 
} 4 


nh stones 


haps our mangled bodies 


tom of some alvss, covered wit and snow. 


‘Such were my gloomy thoughts during that weary 


£ 
night passed on Noah’s Mountain. Again, I could not 





help recollecting that last year two En rlish n with a 
Swiss guide, had perished while attempting to ascend 
zbeck ; and other accidents that had taken place we 
continually crowding my brain. The solemn words of 


echoed 
! he told us, on 
For God will 


the superstitious Prior of the Sevang Convent 
‘You cannot ascend Ararat 


‘No man ean do it. 


in my ears 


hearing of our plan. 


not permit any mortal to reveal His secrets!’ Oh, that 
sleepless night! I was the victim of my sickness and 
fears, and the groans of my comrade were heart-rend 


ing.” 
Toward morning the travelers slept a little, and when 


they awoke they 


found their bourkas (sheep-skin mantles 
covered with snow, and the thermometer showing 25° 
Fahr. And that in August, in hot Armenia! 

On August 13th, at 5 a.m, they resumed their journey, 
though not feeling in first-rate form. Four porters were 
left behind with the most bulky things. . Besides the in- 
struments and two rifles, the explorers took only neces- 
sary clothes and food. § 
of eternal Ararat, 13,500 
There stretched before them a smooth, shining, 
plane, with an inclination of 35°, extending about 3,000 
feet. 


snow on which was at feet 


No cracks were noticed in its surface. 


| a single false step might cost a life. 
[ would give 


on the party reached the line | 
rocky 


Along that | well be described. 


as a memento. Then the explorers encountered a high 
and almost vertical rock, and were at a loss how to climb 
it. But Babs was undaunted. 

‘With his steel-pointed stick lie began to touch the 
says Mr. Markoff, 


Pp ints. 


‘and soon 
rolk d 
»savour Kurd climbing up the bowlder 
With great danger we, too, ac- 
complished the same feat. I looked back, and saw that 
Down the precipice 
were strewn sharp, ragged rocks, and close to them gli 

I shuddered at the thought of 


‘ock at different places,” 
he found its weak Crumbling stones 
wn, and \ 


like a mountain - goat. 


tened a smooth glacier. 
a slip. 
The travel noticed that in some places they crossed 


At the height of 15,500 


feet Mr. Markoff fonnd among the rocks some white flow- 


ice-fields covere 1 with stones. 


wing on a piece of loam, and he secured another 
trophy. Soon the rocky ridge was at an end, and the 
travelers had to cross a steep incline leading to the very 
snow-cap of the giant. They halted for rest. The place 
was 16,000 feet above the sea-level ; yet it was not cold, 
the temperature in the sun being 65° Fahr. It was ¢ 
I r, and as had been previously agreed upon, 
the party hoisted a red flag, thus giving a signal to the 
other party, which by that time should have reached the 
top of the Lesser Ararat. For some reason or other, the 
signal was not answered. 
The explorers resumed their tramp. 
Before we had made a hundred paces,” says Mr. 
Markoff, ‘‘ we noticed a strong and disagreeable sulphur- 
ous smell. The Kurds carefully covered their noses and 


mouths with handkerehiefs, and I followed their exam- 
ple, covering my face with my bdashlyk (woolen hood). 


it was very difficult to breathe, I soon removed 
the hood. This sulphurous odor (sulphureted hydro- 


en) proceeds from decomposition of sulphide of irca 
mnd in the voleanie deposits of Ararat. Certainly it 
was very disagreeable, but it was far from being ‘ deadly 


- 
f 


sickening and dangerous to life,’ as some travelers have 
affirmed. 


“At last we climbed up the steep, sandy incline, and 
reached our goal, for we stepped on the very snow-crown 
Our emotions cannot 
We had accomplished what few per- 


of Ararat! It was exactly 2 P.M. 
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sons coul.l cver hope to do. Oar gail 
who ran ahead of us, loudly and fervently thanked Allah 
that He had allowed them to ascend the very top of the 
sacred ‘ Massis Leusar’ (‘Mountain of the Ark’). After 
the prayer, they fired several volleys fro: the two rifles 
we had with us, and, as we subsequently learned, these 
shots were heard by our friends from the top of the Les 
Ararat. 

‘““The summit of Ararat presents a considerable surfaco 
covered with snow and ice, and divided by a basin run- 
ning fron As this basin was 
filled with ice and snow, we could not verify the asse1 
tion of Abich and Sivoloboff that they saw at the bottom 
a deep rounded groove, 


‘3 antl porters, s 





north-east to south-west. 
The south-east portion of the 
summit is about 175 feet long and over 100 fect wide. 


From the furthest point east the crown begins with a 
thin laycr of snow, which toward the south increases in 
depth. In the middle the layer was about two feet deep. 
The north-west top was a little larger than the south-east 


one, and it was also covered with snow. 

“At the highest point of the south-east top, the barom- 
eter showed 16,909 feet, the temperature being 0? C. (5-9 
Fahr.), and the hygrosecope showing 83° of humidity. 


“Tha day being a hot one, fog was rolli the 


via 


yr over 
valley at our feet, shutting out from our view the gr 
General Chodzko, who 
1850 remained up n the summit five days 


1 


field-glass both the giants. of th 


wnd- 
est panorama in the world. in 
a 
sus Mountains, 


, saw with 


» Caucas 


Elbrus and Kazbeck, at the distance of 270 miles, aud 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 
“On the summit, at the very meetiny of the snow-line 


and the earth, I found another lady-bug 
larger than the one I had captured on t! 
of pal red col r. I filled nu 


Ararat’s crown, which I intended to examine at home. 


, somewhat 
10 route ; it was 
clean bottle with snow of 


“At the edge of the summic we fail a pyramid of 
stones about six feet high, found 
can be seen throu a field- from Sardar- 

We attached to a rock a plate commemorating 
scent, togeth: 


ease, given us for that purpose by the Russian Geograph- 


which, as we after- 


ward, ch lass 


Boulak. 
a metallic 


our a r with a thermometer in 


ical Society. The idea is that the thermometer shall 
show minimum temperature for a long period of time, 
which can be recorded by subsequent explorer » fa 


as J 


am aware, this is the first experiment 
hope that the President of the Brussels Geographical 
ciety, who intends to ascend the mountain this Summer, 
will note the minimum temperature by our instrument 
“While my frien! Popoff and myself were excitedly 


busy, the temperature began to fall rapidly, the ther- 


mometer showing 27° Fahr., and black clou’s moving on 
us from the south. Our guides and porters carnestly 
entreated us to hasten to descend, stating tat if a snow- 


storm should catch us on the top wo mig! 


cold and hunger. 


1b pe rish from 
To our great disgust we learned that, 
without our permission, they had left below our warn 


clothes and provisions. Under the circumstances w 
no choice but to depart.” 

Soon the snow-storm overtook the Russians, and mai! 
their descent a perilous task. Snow blinded them aud 
made the rocks slippery. They stumbled and fell every 
few steps. However, they descended rapidly, jumping 
recklessly from one stone to another, and risking broken 
linbs. Both were repeatedly cauglit in fissures among 
the rocks, and extricated with difficulty. While crossing 
a glacier, the constable Manukoff fell and slid down the 
mountain like an arrow. Luckily the glacier was narrow, 
This 


rors how easily 





aud there were no sharp rocks where he landed. 
incident, however, illustrated to the expl 
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i lt lose his lilo while 


such a mountain. 


one m ¥ : Cescending 

At 5:30 p. u. tho travelers reached tho placo of t! 
lodging the night previous. They were wet to the s‘:in, 
aud as they had no extra clothes, they had to stand 
the discomfort. Hurriedly they drank their hot tea, 
and resumed their way homeward. 
earlier at Sardar- Bonlak, t! 
new and shorter ro. 
the old one, for it 
covered kknee-d 

‘Mr. Popoilf, to wetting his feet,’’ men- 
tions Mr. Markoff, “‘ tried his 1x 
fields, and once he descended such a perilous precipice 
that our Kurds, awe-struck, began to yell as if he were 





In order to arrivo 
10 guides decided to take a 
ite; but this proved to be worse tl:an 
was much steeper, and led over places 


ep with snow. 


being aVeTSsé 


st to ro around the sno-v- 


% 
deal man. My shoes wera torn to shreds, and it was 
very painful for me to walk. Seeing that, Babé offere.1 
me his arm, which I gladly accepted. The crumbling 
rocks displaced by our feet rolled down, threateniny 


those walking ahead. 


‘*Immediately after thick darkness en 


mtianed 


we soon 


sunsct, veloped 


Ct our descent. To 
Babi riably 
Still we saw nothing Dut 
> snow that was falling at the top here 


turned to rain, and our clothes were heavy and wet 


1© mountain, yet w my 


inva 


he home ?’ 





soon, 


answered, ‘ Yes, very 
endless rocks. ‘Th 
as 
After half an hour more of wandering in the 


the confessed that they had lost the 


spones, 


darkness, guides 


way. They insisted that it would be necessary to wait 
until the morning before attempting to go on. Mr. 
Popoff energetically protested, asserting that our safety 


depended on our continuous movement. ‘This argume:.t 
persuaded Babdé, who moved on, though apparently at 
random. We turned right and left, al In 


the fe 


most blindly. 








rful darkness we could only feel our way. Now 
we climbed a rock, and now we jumped down without 
being certain whither. At length Babé stopped short, 
emphatically declaring that he would not move an inch 


further. inted out the 
hold him rce- 


Luckily 


As his strongest argument, he ] 
fact that the police captain below would 
sponsible for accident that might befall us. 


any 





for us, a sinall cave was discovered, in which Popoff, tho 
constable and myself found a shelter, while Babd and 
the porters remained exposed to t! We suff l 
from thirst, but on no aceount would touch the bottle 
filled with the snow of Arai Wiil 1g on our damp 
ltourkas, our wet clothes into el us. In ord to 
counteract the danger, we b yd b ¢ fe h 
aleohol, of which there remained 
“At the point of dawn, when 1 clouds ia the « 

ern sky assumed a delicate rosy hue, we got up and re- 


ur weary tramp. Babd complained of being 
ly broken down chaffed lim 
n pai fully assumed agility, the sly 


‘Ah, yhol 


sumed « 


com plete ; and when we 
pointing to our ow 
barbarian retorted : yaur feet got ale and mine 
had none !" 

‘* With lightened learts we scurried swiftly down the 
hills, and in an hour reached Sardar-Boulak. Our friends 
cheered us lustily. They told us that, oa seeing the giant 
enveloped in the fog and clouds, they had gravely feared 
for our safety. Is it 


to tread level ground once more, sound and well ?” 


necessary to add that we were happy 


Vuen Thiers met the historian Ranke, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, he asked him if the Prussians had becn 
fighting Napoleon IIT. ‘‘ Why, no.” said the great bis- 
‘The Empire, then ?” ‘*No.” ‘The French ?” 
k ss.’? 6 Noll, XI 


torian. 
Still 


then, Louis Peg 
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VIEW OF THE GREATER ARARAT, FROM THE SIDE OF THE LESSER.-— SEE PAGE 58. 
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PART I.—A MURDER MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER XII. ’ 


THE ACTORS GO; THE MYSTERY REMAINS, 


‘Drip you ever have any trouble with Edwin Elveys ?” 
asked the detective. 

Grantley hesitated, for just a little—just long enough 
to put in the mind of Horace Gleason the certainty 
of what tho answer ought to be—just long enough to 
allow Etta Elveys to wonder how it could be hard 
for such a man as Ralph Grantley to tell the truth 
—and tell it promptly. Then he answered. 

“T never had any trouble with him,” he said, firmly ; 
‘never. None but the kindest and most pleasant words 
ever passed between us. None but the kindliest thoughts 
toward him ever found a place in my mind.” 

Had not a sudden ruder blast of wind shaken the 
bridge, just then, I think the two men would have 
heard Etta’s cry of agony—her wild wail at the down- 
fall of her ideal—her mad protest at finding Ralph 
Grantley weak and human—her dearest idol only com- 
mon clay. As it was, only the wind and the night 
swallowed it up. But God heard it—and He never 
forgets nor fails ! 

Vol. XXVIIL., No. 1—5. 





Had not the rain increased its mighty downrush, just 
then, I think the detective and the lover would have 
heard the sound of Etta’s slipping—sliding—failing— 
falling limbs, as she almost lost her consciousness, 
and almost went into the river. 

**You could gain nothing, in any way, by his death ?” 

‘**No; I could gain nothing.” 

‘Then, Ralph Grantley, I find no motive. But——” 

‘You think you have evidence? What is it?” 

‘*First,” said Gleason, slowly and gravely, ‘‘the fact 
that you came, in the night, from the way where murder 
was done !” 

Grantley bowed his face in his hands. 

Oh, my God!” he groaned. 

And ‘‘Oh, my God!” groaned a low, sweet voice, 
sadly changed, but sweet still, out in the darkness, 
beyond the railing which seemed to the two men to 
shut them in from interruption. Both heard it. But 
the superstition in their minds—the superstition which 
lies latent in every soul that finds birth the limit of 
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endless life in one direction—and that which men 
call death the limit.in the other—rose up to suggest 
to each one his own explanation. 

To one, the voice of Etta Elveys—doubtless sleeping 
soundly in her desolate house on the hill! To the other, 
the voice of Elaine Vernon —sleeping that sleep which 
men know no day of wakening! 

And then, Reason rose, child of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, and the men accepted his suggestion, and laughed 
uneasily. 
words, thrown back by the shifting clouds, and disturbed 
and distorted by the currents in the air; for— height 
of logical conclusion !—what else could it have been ? 


| 


| morbid distortion of that fact; 


‘Oh, God, God !—merciful God !” groaned the young 
man. 

‘And the other is as opposite to, and irreconcilable 
with, this one as ever paradox allowed a man’s second 
reason to be: You love Etta Elveys. What you have 
done, and all you have done, has grown from some 
I realize this, and I 


| pity you, feeling that I know what your temptation 


It must have been the echo of Grantley’s | 


“And the fact that you threw something over the | 


’ 


railing, here, down into the stream.’ 
“Yes ; and—and a 
“The further fact that I have searched the stream, 
and have found a revolver r 
“Yes ; yes.” 
‘With just one chamber empty.” 








“Oh, my God! And—and with my name on it, I 
suppose ?” groaned Grantley. 

“Yes; with your name on it.” 

Grantley fell on his knees at the detective’s feet. 
His veice ‘as harsh and full of agony. 

“IT t% you for the chance you've offered me,” 


he gaspei; “‘and—and—I may accept it; I may—I 


do not know yet. If—if I don’t—I suppose you will 


do your worst ?” 

“T shall do my duty!” said Gleason, grimly ; “I am 
only a weak fool, I suppose, to think of doing other, 
or less, under any circumstances.” 

“I don’t blame you for doing your duty, as you see 
it. I haven’t a word of pleading to offer. But I do 
wish to have you think better of me than appearances 
seem to warrant. I cannot bear your scorn and con- 
tempt. Will you believe me, Mr. Gleason, when I tell 
you that I did not go as far, that night, as to where 
Mr. Elveys was killed ?” 

“No; not your word 

“Will you believe me 
to you—that I did not throw that 
river ?’ 

“No.” 
‘When I say 
‘*No.” 
“When I say that I sold it to some one, at the store ?” 

‘Some one of whose age, sex, personal appearance, 
ya have absolutely no recollection ?” 


nor your oath.” 
when I say to 
revolver into the 


you—swear 


that it was not mine ?” 


+A 


“‘ Yes.” 
“On a day that you cannot fix ?” 
“Vos.” 


**For money that you never placed in the funds of th« 
sSore, and the receipt of which you never recorded ?” 

ge Nd 

“No, no, Ralph Grantley, I wouldn’t believe you. I 
couldn’t believe you. a statement as 
even possible, and much less (rue, would be to east every 
Admit that you are 
innocent, truthful—and I must always doubt whether I 
have ever detected guilt—ever failed to wrong innocence. 
No, Ralph, I do not—will not—believe you. I hold your 
life in my hands. I have given you your only chance.” 

“And why ? Did you say you will not tell me why ? 

“T did say so; but I have changed my mind. I will 
tell you. I have two reasons. 


To accept such 


principle of evidence away forever. 


” 


relentless as any you ever heard or imagined: I think 
the loss of Etta Elveys and her love is a greater punish- 
ment than the mere loss of your life would be.” 





One is as stern and | 


| 
| 


must have been. I suppose you knew Etta’s mother ?” 
Like Etta in every way, only less—— 


** Certainly. 
**Less ? more—moreE !” cried the detective. ‘I loved 


” 


her—once !” 

The hands of the two men met. The clasp was close 
and warm and long. Explain it? Not IL. 
to do with the relation of such inconsistent facts as that, 
and it is sometimes with misgivings that I state them 
at all. Only, I have had a hopeful interest in this 
history of Ralph Grantley and Etta Elveys, ever since 
I knew what happened there—ever since I saw the two 
men go away from that fearful interview—arm in arm ! 
Are there not instincts that have no use for evidence 
—intuitions that know no need of doubt? May there 
not be duties as hard for the doer to bear as for the 


sufferer to endure ? 
» + os - x 


1 have only 


How Etta Elveys got home, that night, when once the 
two men were gone, she never knew. The whole matter 
was never less than a vague and unreliable memory to 


| her—faint and unreal as a dream. 


She seemed to have some recollection of the climbing 
up to the safety of the bridge again being hard and 
difficult, of her limbs being numb and well-niyh useless, 
and her brain dazed and dull and leaden. She believed 
she slipped, more than once; she believed she offered, 
against the dangers which surrounded her, only the 
instinctive animal protest of automatic exertions for 
self-preservation ; she was almost sure that she hoped 
—perhaps prayed—that God would kindly let her fail, 


| fall and m¢ reifully let the end be sudden, and not too 


painful—if only she might not have so far sinned as to 
have given up too soon, or used less than her full powers 
honest endeavor to save her life! 
These were her after-year ideas of what happened ; and 
I presume they were not far wrong. 

She made no pause for rest or reflection when she had 
Nor did 
she hesitate to sacrifice grace and dignity to her mad 
desire for speed. Away she ran, cramped and ham- 
pered by her wet and clinging garments—but swiftly 
for all that. Away she went, determined that she would 
reach her home before it could be possible for Ralph 
Grantley to be there before her. She had an instinctive 
belief that he would come there—come, doubtless as 


in the service of an 


once more gained safe footing on the bridge. 


soon as he could rid himself of the detective—come, in 
spite of the sickness of which he had complained—come, 
notwithstanding the shock Gleason’s words must have 
been to him—come, to lie to her, as he had lied to 
Gleason, very likely, and to attempt to cunningly coerce 
ler into lying also—or, at least, to keep the falsehood 
of silence. He was coming—coming; she did not, could 
not doubt it; and so, she must be there before him—to 
see that her trained and trusty servants kept him out. 
She could not see him, touch his hand, listen to his 
voice, possibly have to yield her lips to his kisses—not 
to-night. She had rather die than undergo such an 
ordeal. She believed it would drive her mad. And 
yet—was it she, and only a little time ago, who waited 
for him at the railroad-station ? ' 

She hurried through back streets and lonely alleys, 
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darker and more desolate than they had been when she 
had followed Grantley and Gleason. She fell over stones 
and timbers, only to rise and rush on more madly than 
before ; she went, knee-deep, through peels of water and 
filth ; she crushed her way through thickets of weeds, and 
thorns and thistles tugged and pulled at her—like mad- 
dened beasts trying to drag her down. 

She felt the blood flowing from a dozen places where 
her hurts had been particularly severe. The tears— tears 
of pain—of fright—sorrow—doubt—anger—ran down her 
face. She turned her face toward the black and pitiless 
sky, madly wondering if this were a dream—if her night’s 
flight would be endless—and why it had pleased God to 
take away her father and her lover at one blow? Her 
father, and—and 3ut no! Not herlover. She did 
not, would not, could not, bring herself to believe that 
toward which all the evidence seemed to point ; believ- 
ing that, she would go no farther ; she would simply lie 
down, and die! There must be an explanation—some 
explanation—and a good and sufficient one. Only 

Why had he lied? Why had he lied ? 

She arrived home, unseen, unfollowed. She crept in, 
unheard. She stooped, at the parlor-door, to listen for 
anything that should tell her that Ralph Grantley was 
there—and waiting for her. Satisfied that she had been 
soon enough, she hurried to her room, 

Here she exchanged her wet garments for dry ones, 
bathed her face, and the cuts and bruises she had gotten, 
and then sat down, pale and weak, for a little time. 

She did not sit long. She rose, went to a closet, took 
down a couple of stout and serviceable valises which had 
belonged to her father, and began to pack. She opened 
drawer after drawer, in bureau and dressing-case, and 
scattered huge piles of dainty and costly garments on 
chairs and tables and sofa and floor. But it was only 
the stout and plain and useful that she packed; the 
bright and beautiful things she used to wear, and to love 
so well, she left lying where she first threw them. Mad ? 
Driven out of her sober senses by the terrors which had 
come to her ? It almost seemed so, And yet, ‘‘ method 
must have been acknowledged of her, when 
one saw her most valuable jewels carefully packed, and 
noticed the rolls and piles of bank-bills which she stowed 
away in various places among the garments she packed. 

Her work half done, she paused to rest. She could not 
sit still ; her agitation was too great. 

She took a turn up and down her room. She walked 
toward one of the windows, evidently with the intention 
of raising the curtain and looking out. Then she recon- 
sidered her purpose, thinking—possibly—of the sort of 
night outside, and turned away and walked up and down 
the room again. 

There came a sharp and sudden ring at her door-bell. 
She staggered half way across the room, and fell—rather 
than sat—into the chair which stood at her writing-desk. 
She was almost fainting ; she struggled fiercely with her 
faltering senses, and nothing, probably, saved her con- 
sciousness, except the fear that if she failed, now, the 
frightened ery of her servant would bring Ralph Grant- 
ley up the stairs—to help bring her back to sense and 
memory again ! 

So she sat at her desk, and waited. 








° . ™ 
Ih Inaaness 


It was there she 


must be, when this summons should come, for there 
would be a note to write; she could not let him go 
from her without as much, at least, as that—this man 
who had never yet found denial at the Elveys door, in 
all the years she could remember. 

A servant eame slowly up the stairs, and tapped at the 
door of Etta’s room. 


Etta bade her come in. 











‘*Mr. Grantley is in the parlor, 
‘**and wishes to see you.” 

**T cannot see Mr. Grantley this evening,” was the 
answer with which she increased the astonishment and 
dismay of the good girl who looked about the room 
in speechless wonder ; ‘‘ but please wait a moment, and 
take a message to him.” 

She turned to her desk, drew a sheet of paper forward 
to her, took pen and ink, and wrote. 

She rewrote nothing, though her work did not quite 
suit her. (Was it too kind in some places ? too harsh 
in others ?) She let the first missive go—though a half- 
dozen hot tears fell upon it and marred it—and the blood 
from her injured hands stained its whiteness and purity. 

She called her servant close to her, handed her the 
note, lowered her voice, and gave her the most explicit 
and detailed directions she had ever given in her life. 

**Go down to the parlor,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ and tell 
Mr. Grantley that I cannot see him to-night. Show him 
to the door. When he is actually outside, but not be- 
fore, hand him this note. Then close the door, at once, 
and fasten it. Remember that Mr. Grantley is not to 
read the note in the hall; remember, he is not to be 
admitted to the house again, to-night, for any reason or 
under any circumstances.” 

‘*Yes, Miss Etta.” 

‘And then tell John I want to see him.” 

She sat down, then, for a few minutes, when her serv- 
ant had gone, completely unnerved, and waited. She 
feared lest her plans should fail—her schemes miscarry. 
She dreaded lest her note should be read in her house, 
after all, and in spite of herself—dreaded lest she should 
hear the hurrying step of her impetuous lover on the 
stairs — dreaded lest not even the privacy of her own 
room should serve to keep him away. 

But no; all things went as she had planned. She 
heard the polite words of the man as he apologized for 
having intruded at so late an hour ; she heard his kind 
message of good wishes for herself; she heard the door 
open—close ; she brushed the too-ready tears from her 
eyes, and went on with her packing! 

* * * * % * 


Miss Etta,” she said, 


It was very late, of course, when Ralph Grantley got 
away from the detective. 

‘““Go home,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘ and think the matter 
over.” 

But he could not go home. There was only one place 
where he could go. He must see Etta Elveys. He must 
hear her say, again, that she loves him. He must set 
himself right with her, regarding his long absence and 
silence, if he finds any explanation necessary or ex- 
pected. And, most of all, he must say thgt which wiil 
compel her silence; she shall say that which will as- 
sure it. 

He is drenched with rain and soiled with mud; but no 
matter. He is sure she will be glad to see him. How 
much he loves her! How sure he is that she loves 
him ! 

He walks up the path through the lawn. The rain is 
beginning to lessen ; the wind is dying; he is a free man 
yet, and he is already forgetting something of the sicken- 
ing horror with which he listened to the words of Horace 
Gleason, a little time ago. 

He walks up the path. But his feet are beginning to 
lag. .He is tired, and he is not sure he will know just 
what to say to Etta Elveys when he meets her. 

He looks up. There is a light in her room. Her 
shadow falls on the curtain, faintly at first, but grows 
larger and larger; she is appoaching the window ; 
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doubtless she will put up the curtain, and look out 
into the night. If she does—ah! what rapture! He 
can look up at her, up—up-—as a lost soul might look 
up toward heaven—up the steep walls of blistering heat 
which shut him in—up from the deepest blackness of 
perdition ! 

But she turns away. Her shadow is gone. He sighs. 
Is it thus that even the shadow of bliss is going out of his 
stormy life and stricken heart ? 

A minute later, he is at the door—in the hall—in the 
parlor, waiting for her. She does not come. But she 
sends him a message—a note—something for him to 
cherish, doubtless, and to put over his heart while he 
sleeps. 

He goes down to the store of ‘Grantley & Son.” He 
is not ready to go home yet; he is not willing to go to 
the hotel. It is better he should not see too many per- 
sons, nor make his presence in Riverdell known to too 
many until he has decided whether he will go away, in 
the morning—or stay. 

He cannot get into the store. But he finds his way 
into an old shed, the place where all sorts of rubbish is 
stored. He gropes his way, painfully, here and there. 
He finds a pile of rags and straw at last, and settles him- 
self for the night—a night of thought, so he says to him- 
self, and not of slumber. The rain cannot come at him 
here, and the wind finds entrance difficult. He draws 
the rubbish up about him, burrows deep in it, finds it 
comfortable in spite of his wet clothing, and—and—he is 
asleep! Asleep, notwithstanding his desire to think ; 
asleep as an outcast and tramp might sleep, but with his 
hand on Etta Elveys’s precious note—the note he cannot 
read until morning comes. 

x 7 > > * * 


Horace Gleason slept the sleep of utter exhaustion that 
night—exhaustion of body and mind. He was still sleep- 
ing, soundly and dreamlessly, when there came a light 
tap at his door. He slipped from bed, drew the bolt, 
admitted young Ward, and returned to his couch again. 

“You'll not see me off, I judge ?” asked Stephen. 

The detective raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
out at the window. He shook his head. 

“T think not. It will doubtless be a hot day, when 
day really comes, but it’s cold and raw now, with a thick 
and clinging fog everywhere. I'm thoroughly tired out. 
Tl not go.” 

So Stephen Ward shook hands with him, in an un- 
pleasant and serpent-suggesting sort of way, and’ the 


detective went to sleep again. 
7 


7 * * 7 +. 


Ralph Grantley’s night was not a pleasant one. Shut 
away from the waking consciousness of his unfortunate 
situation, he was the sport of all sorts of the most fan- 
tastic visions which ever came to torture and trouble a 
man. 

He dreamt that it was morning, again, but too early 
for people to be up and abroad. He dreamt that he 
rose, and skulked away from town, like a coward and 
a criminal, unseen and unsummoned. Years passed — 
years in which he never saw the blue sky, or caught the 
glimpse of the sunlight lying on field or forest—years 
in which he toiled and suffered, froze and starved—years 
in which he was hunted from place to place, always 
ahead of his pursuers, but never far ahead — years in 
which mankind had little of good to say of him, or to do 
for him, and God nothing to give him save a curse like 
Cain’s. And then, one day, the end came! The sun 
shone ; the birds sang ; the sweet waters of the hurrying 
streams tinkled soft music. .And he, old, bent aud gray- 


headed, stood beside Etta Elveys—and was married to 
her, with the whole approving and applauding world 
looking on! 

He had another dream. In it, it was morning. He 
rose. He went home to his father’s house. He told his 
father the whole story of Gleason’s awful web of evi- 
dence against him. A door of an adjoining room opened ; 
his mother came out; he looked in her face, and knew 
that she had heard all he had told. Behind her, in the 
room from which she came, he could see his brothers 
and sisters, their faces full of an overwhelming terror ; 
;he would have gone in, to speak to them, and to try to 
‘give them words of comfort which could find no echo 
in his own heart; but his mother closed the door, 
locked it, and staggered — drooped — broke! Down she 
went, and he knew, in this dreadful vision, that it was 
no faint—no merciful dropping of the curtain of un- 
consciousness for a little; she was dead! His words 
had killed her! And his father, stooping over her, 
to lift her tenderly and carry her away, pushed him 
roughly aside when he would have assisted, and there 
was utter loathing in his face and a bitter curse on bis 
lips ! 

He dreamt that he left the room and the house. In 
the yard he met Gleason ; there was an officer with him. 
Asked if he had made his choice, he replied that he had ; 
he had decided to remain; he had determined to take 
his chances. 

He dreamt that his long detention in the jail was the 
loneliest and most utterly desolate experience of his life. 
Neither Black nor Gray nor White visited him. Etta 
Elveys did not come near him. Not even his own father 
had a look of pity or a word of encouragement for him. 
It was a relief when his trial came on, for then he could 
see human faces, and feel that there was some interest 
taken in him and his fate—even though the whole trend 
of wishes and opinion was against him. Black and Gray 
aud White were at the trial, but, try as he would, he never 
caught the eye of either one of the three. The mighty 
influence they could have used in his behalf, even by the 
looks upon their faces, was never exercised ; any waver- 
ing and uncertain juryman—almost ready to vote for ac- 
quittal, and so cause disagreement — had only to look 
from one to another and another of these three men in 
order to be reassured ; the men to whose premises and 
conclusions Riverdell had been bowing acquiescence for 
many long years believed Ralph Grantley guilty—and 
beyond any claims to mercy. 

He dreamt that his father did not enter the court-room 
during the trial, and that Etta Elveys was only there for 
a little time—only there while she told the plain and 
simple and straightforward facts which added to the 
evidence already proving him guilty a reason and a mo- 
tive for what he had done. 

He heard, in his dream, the decision the jury rendered 
—though he could not seem to quite understand what it 
all meant. The judge said some harsh and cruel words to 
him, untempered by a single one of kindness—unbright- 
ened by anything like hope; he did not have power to 
follow the judge in his wise remarks ; to him the whole 
thing was only a cruel and meaningless jargon of abuse ; 
but, as he went back to jail again, the matter must have 
been serious ; and, as he found himself gloatingly count- 
| ing the short and hurrying days as they came and west, 
it must have been very serious ! 

One morning, in his dreadful dream, the end came. 
They pinioned his hands. They led him out to die. It 
was not far he had to go; merciful God, the way was 
fearfully short! Had he anything to say ? He had aocth- 
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ing—save that he was an innocent man, and they cut that 
short ; they would not let him try to explain how that 
could be. They drew the black cap down over his eyes ; 
they adjusted the noose to his neck ; he listened, then, 
while he waited for the inevitable—and still dared hope. 
Listening, he could hear Rev. William White—praying, 
praying—for him. The clergyman stood so near that he 
might have put out his hand and let a tender touch fall 
on the trembling form of the doomed man; but he did 
not do that ; nothing so humanly unusual as that seemed 
to have occurred to him to do. 
dying man had told the trnth—not that he was white- 
souled and innocent—not that Law was once more about 
to vindicate its time-honored right to commit error—no, 
not that. He prayed that the events of even this dread 
i rood of 
; guilty 


hour of extremity might be sanctified to the 
Ralph Grantley, and that pardon, even for thi 
wretch—— 

How he strngegled; how he’ tore at his bonds, 
that he might face the light, once more, and call on the 
Eternal God to witness that he was innocent 

INNOCENT - 

Rev. White’s voice ceas« 1 4 
condemned man heard him step as 
was given, and—— 

The earth seemed to go out from under his feet! He 


only 
/ 


innocen 


the sh rp ned ears of the 


felt the noose tighten tighten until » air could reach 
his laboring lungs ; he felt the vertebrw rudely wrenched 
apart, and the spinal cord torn asunder ; he felt the 
numbness and cold and paralysis of death strike his 
limbs and silence his heart, though his brain was as 
clear and his mind as active as ever! He felt— 

Ah! What is this? Heawoke! His limbs were like 
ice. His every muscle ached. His neck was so stiff and 


sore that he could hardly turn his head. The dense fog 
has penetrated here, and is as close and clinging as in 
the street out He is sick—and al- 
most half mad! but his hand is on the unread note 
that Etta Elveys sent note that he must 
hurry toread, now that it is light enough. 
still alive, still free, still allowed to choose between the 
two alternatives which Horace Gleason has given him. 

He rises from his bed of rags and straw, creeps to an 
opening in the wall, through which the light is falling 
sullenly, and reads his note. 

It is short, curt. It has neither address nor signa- 
ture. He is not quite sure whether he should be most 
glad or sorry in the reading of it. Let us see: » 


ide this rude shed. 


him the 


**In the morning, I shall be g Where ? You cannot know; 
Why? I can neither know nor guess, far- 
ther than that my dead papa believed it wise and best, and so 
commanded me to go. 

“ How do I know where to go? 
inner envelope of the message my father left me he left unsealed, 
I sealed it myself. The message you destroyed, unopened, had 
been read by me so many times that I know its every word by 
heart. So I am going; I am gone, long before ni 

“*T have never thought, not for a moment, of diso eying my 
dead father—and not going. I have never thought of making 
any long delay in the time of going. But I think that, possibly, 
I should have risked some of the dangers he feared; I am al- 
most sure that I should have let you hear from me—sometim« 
I am not certain that I should not have : 
in a long, long time. 

** But now, after all that has happened, I am going in silence; I 
shall keep silence. As I trust you, 80 must you trust me, 

“Why do I keep silence? Because of the destruction of my 
note at the bridge? Ah,no! I forgave you that—long ago. 

“T lové you, Ralph Grantley; as I always have; as I always 
shall. - But I heard your conversation, to-night, with Mr. Gleason, 
at the bridge. 

“Oh, Ralph Grantley, Ralph Grantley, why did you lie? Why. 


you need not guess. 





rht is. 





lowed you to see me 


—onece 


He prayed—not that the | 


ide ; alow command | 


And he is | 





That is easy enough, The | 


FATE. 





did you lie? It is that I have not forgiven. It is that I can never 
forget. 

“The detective offered you two alternatives—two ! Do you not 
see that neither sanity nor honor can ever give a moment's con- 
sideration to more than one of them? Stay in Riverdell; face the 
evidence, bravely, for nothing in falsehood can be stronger than 
the truth; prove your innocence; live down any disgrace the 
fullest investigation may leave upon you. Trust me; I shall he 
true. Have faith in God; He is just. And, in His good time, I 
shall return; in His appointed time, I shall reward you.” 


That was it. The man groaned aloud. What was it 
he had dreamed a little while ago? Was it not thai the 
man who fled—hid—proved himself a coward—lived to 
marry her ? 

He crept out into the foggy morning. A sudden 
thought struck him. He had only to watch the railway- 
station in order to see Etta; he believed that she would 
allow him to speak, when she saw his worn and anxious 
face; he could not doubt that his words would be 
eloquent enough to move her, even her. She shoul 
not go; he would not let her go. She said she loved 
him ; he knew she did; very well. She should go with 
him, that very morning, and submit to the ceremony 
that would make her his wife. It was a strange thing 
to do, of course, and a desperate one. But what of it ? 
Was not the whole situation one which required des- 
She must marry him ; she must assure 
him of the protection of silence. After that—he will 
he will defy the world! No 
twelve men can be found in this district who can be 
made to believe he ever lifted his hand against Edwin 
Elveys—when once Etta is Etta Grantley. 

He goes up tothe station. Notrain has passed through 
Riverdell since Etta sent him this note. The morning 
train is almost due, but he is in season, quite in season. 
It is more than likely this is the train she has chosen. 
She would not be the sort of person to delay longer 


necessary. 


perate methods. 


dare Gleason’s utmost 


than 


He looks into the waiting-room. She is not there. Tn- 
deed, there is only one occupant of that place. Stephen 


Ward and Ralph Grantley scowl blackly at one another, 
but neither has a word to say. 

He walks out upon the platform. Far down the track, 
there comes the train. A more than careful man has 
stopped at the crossing, to let his worn and tired horses 
rest until the cars shall have passed. Grantley recognizes 
him, and the mud-bespattered team and carriage ; John, 
the Elveys coachman, has had a hard night’s drive, evi- 
dently. The truth comes to the young man like a 
revelation ; there is another road, twenty miles away, 
running almost parallel to this one; Etta could not 
know that he would not read her note until morning ; 
she has foreseen what he would be likely to do; she has 
given him no chances; she has escaped him; she i 
go 1e. 

A sudden panic seizes him ; he does not remain. Even 
thongh he returns, to-morrow—or next week—or next 
month-—he must get away for long enough to think. He 
writes a hurried note. He hands it, and a silver coin, 
to a boy who promises to deliver it. He waits for the 
swift train, madly wondering why it is so slow this 


| morning, and if it will never reach the station. He 


swings himself aboard, as the train hardly more thay 
comes to a stand-still, praying that they may not dela? 
until the detective shall have time to come. 

Away speeds this swift conveyance, faster and faster, 
whirling around a curve, which has left Riverdell out 
of sight in a half-dozen minutes—or less. He glances 


up at the wires, dimly seen through white fog and shift- 
ing mist, and wonders whether they are already thrilling 
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with an imperative message which will stop his flight 


at the next station ? 
* * 





* * x * 

When Mr. Gleason had risen, breakfasted, smoked a 
cigar, and read a newspaper, he sauntered over to the 
store of ‘“‘Grantley & Son.” Mr. Grantley, who had 
learned to like him, and who certainly needed sympathy 
in his trouble, came forward to tell him a strange story | 
—a very strange story: Ralph and Etta were gone—both 
gone ! 

“ Together ?” 

“T think not. Etta’s note was too vague and inco- 
herent to mean anything; elopement, aimless flight, 
sudden madness, even suicide—any one of these con- 
clusions might possibly be based upon it.” 

‘And your son’s action ?” 

“Oh, my son; my son! I did not even know he had 
returned from New York. I have found, so far, only 
one or two who have seen him. But he has gone. This 
is to me: ‘I am innocent—innocent—but 
the evidence against me is too strong for me to dare 
face it. If the truth ever becomes known, or I recover 
from my cowardice, you will sce me again. If not, 
it is farewell forever !” 

“They had money ?” 

“Ralph could have had but little, possibly one or 
two hundred dollars, But I think Etta must have taken 
the whole amount of one of her father’s life-insurance 
She received the money on it yesterday.” 

* How much ?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.’ 

“Hm!” said the detective, reflectively ; and then he 
walked nervously to and fro, and talked to himself. 
“T think I can. guess the name of a place to which Etta 
Elveys may hare gone,” he muttered, moodily ; ‘and I'm 
going to know—in due time. But I must know where 
Ralph Grantley is, too, and I haven’t a shadow of a clew 
to that.” 

‘*A mysterious fam 
Grantley. 

“Do you think 

‘‘Indeed I do.” 

“You are Edwin Elveys’s administrator, I think ?” ir 
quired Mr. Gleason. 

“Why, yes. But what of it?” 

“T was wondering whether you couldn't find, among 
Edwin Elveys’s papers, something that would give you 
light ?” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, Mr. Gleason ; it may 
be of nse. But do you know, I hate to go rummaging 
about the empty old house alone, with only the servants 
there. It’s lonely and dismal. Now, if some one—you, 
for instance—would go - 

“T will. I shall be glad to go with you, Mr. 
ley,” said Mr. Gleason. 

Thank you.” 

‘And, when you find other duties keeping you away— 


’ 


| 


his message 


policies, 


’ 


ily —these Elveys,” suggested Mr. 


” 
so ? 


i 





Grant- 


’ 


ae 
‘* Well ?” 

Gleason laughed. 

*Tt’s too presumptuous a thing for 
myself, to suggest, and I won't say it. 
to remark that I have leisure, a taste for the mysterious, 


¢ 
te 


stranger, like 
I was only going 


a wish to be of service to so genial a gentleman as I | 


have found you to be—and that loneliness hasn't the 


least terrors for so unsuperstitious an individual as I | 


happen to be.” 


* * a * * 


Gone! Gone!—these most prominent actors of ours 


| ing some possible clew half way round the world—for 


| to think of keeping it. 


never knows even a moment of faltering. 


| and handled a thousand things that used to be hers. 





—as those who imitate the dramas of life, on the stage, 
‘go Lome—or elsewhere—when the curtain is down and 
the lights are out! 

Gone! But the mystery remains ! 

Etta Elveys has gone! Who can follow her to her 
retreat ? 

Ralph Grantley has gone! Who can guess where ? 

Stephen Ward has gone—out from the old life—into 
the new ! 

The mystery remains ! 



















































Black and Gray and White 
have nothing to say. Most likely they are too dazed 
to think much. They might as well believe that Etta 
Elveys has gone mad, and that Ralph Grantley is follow- 


all they have been told—for all they guess—for all they 
know. 

The mystery remains ! 
note his son sent him. 


John Grantley has burned the 
He has not been so disloyal as 
He has not been so distraught as 
to show it to any other than Horace Gleason—not even 
his wife. 

John Grantley has full faith in his son —a faith that 

To him, the 
mystery deepens with every passing day. 

The mystery remains! Day after day, week after week, 
sometimes with John Grantley for company, but oftener 
alone, Horace Gleason has been seeking 


ind searching in 
He has sat in the chair which used 
to be Elaine’s favorite seat. He has touched the piano 
from which she used to bring sweet music. He has seen 
He 
has stood in the room where she died. Strange? All 
this strange? Perhaps so; perhaps it is strange all 
this has happened — that still the only character which 
has been ascribed to this man is that of an idle Summer 
tourist ; that the only purpose he is supposed to have 
had in connection with his visit to Riverdell (and that, 
doubtless, a sudden impulsive purpose which never had 
an existence until he carried it out in his self-willed way) 
| is believed to have been fully satisfied when he did, for 

Stephen Ward, that which he did! Strange? It is no 
stranger than the strange life and strange work of Horace 
| Gleason, from beginning to end, always has been and al- 
ways will be. And for him, even for him, the mystery 
remains ! 

It is Autumn now. It is almost time for any Sum- 
mer tourist, no matter how much may have happened 
to interest and delay him, to"be seriously thinking of 
going home. He is walking, this 
across the neglected lawn, and on through the tangle of 
dead vines and stalks where the Summer flowers used to 
be. Itis chilly—almost cold, and the sunshine is grate- 
| ful; but his hands are folded behind his Dack ; his head 
| is bent; his gait is slow. Thinking! thinking! think- 
|ing! Doubting! doubting! doubting! It may be some- 
thing he has found, in the old house—or something he 
has failed to find, in the life of Stephen Ward ; it may bo 
the softening influences of time; it may be a reflection 
of sturdy, old John Grantley’s faith ; it may be any or 
all of these. But there is a warm spot in the detective’s 
heart for Ralph Grantley this afternoon ; he is wondering 
whether he wronged the young man in the past; he is 
trying to determine whether only flight saved him from 
wronging him more! Night is coming. The mystery 
remains ! 

The mystery remains! Night has fallen. The moon- 
light looks level across the mound which covers all that 
is mortal of Edwin Elveys. He is gone. He is silent, 
And some cone killed him! The m tery remains! 


the Elveys mansion. 


sunny afternoon, 
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THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. | 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SOME FRIENDS OF HORACE GLEASON’S. 
Ir is Winter again. 
new year. 
though Mr. Gleason has spent some money and much 
time in seeking for him. Nothing has been heard of 
Etta Elveys; Mr. Gleason has not yet searched, or 


It is almost the beginning of a 


caused search to be made, in the place where he long | 


ago said he might be able to find her. 

It is some time since Mr. Gleason left Riverdell. For 
some time his services, when he has felt in the mood, 
have been at the purchase of the patrons of the great 
detective agency that carries his- name on its rolls. 
Lately, he has been in the mood most of the time; he 
has done some very clever and difficult work on several 
occasions recently ; he has worked tirelessly, early and 
late ; the managers have been very glad and happy ; they 
begin to hope that this man’s services may become regu- 
lar and constant again. 

This morning, strangely enough, for the work of this 
agency is generally in great demand, there is nothing for 
Mr. Gleason to do. He is at the office bright and early, 
as has been usual lately, but he has only his own private 
letters to command his attention. And they are such, 
this morning, that the managers may possibly find his 
services beyond their control—if some one should chance 
to come in, in a half-hour, who needs no less than Mr. 
Horace Gleason. 

This letter is from the president of the institution in 
which Stephen Ward has been studying. It is plain, 
straightforward, and to the point. He gives the details of 


Nothing has been heard of Ralph Grantley, | 





an offense of which Ward has been guilty—an offense in | 


which insubordination, wanton destruction of property, 
and deliberate cruelty to a crippled classmate—are the 
most serious features. 
main in the school, so he writes; nor will he, with this 
president’s knowledge, be allowed to become a member 
of any other institution of learning the authorities of 
which have not been fully informed of this fault of his. 

Ward is under arrest, is defiant, refuses to make good 
the damage of which, from a money point of view, he is 
guilty, and talks loudly and boastingly of what he will 
do, when he is free again, to make those sorry who have 
made him suffer. He deserves neither consideration, nor 
merey, so the president states, and will have an oppor- 
tunity to escape the natural legal results of his conduct 
only on two conditions—only for two reasons. The rea- 
sons are, the respect the authorities have for Mr. Gleason, 
and the fact that the student whose property has been 
destroyed cannot afford to stand the loss. The condi- 
tions are, the assumption by Mr. Gleason of full re- 
sponsibility for the value of the damage done, and the 


| ure in the future, I remain, 


Ward will not be allowed to re- | 








what that gentleman said to him regarding his free- 
dom to do as he pleased; he doubts if it will be to his 
advantage to remain any longer in this school ; and, be 
that as it may, be his opinion right or wrong, he has de- 
cided that he will not. He remembers an offer that Mr. 
Gleason once made him; dbes Mr. Gleason? He begs 
leave to remind his kind friend of it; he believes he 
would like to avail himself of its privileges—indeed, he 
is about todo so. Will Mr. Gleason kindly arrange his 


.busimess affairs in such a way as to find time to show him 


some of the sights and scenes in the great city of New 
York.” 

There is much more in the same selfish, arrogant, ego- 
tistic strain. Mr. Gleason strokes his long, thick, jet- 
black beard, in a thoughtful manner, and bites his lip, 
under the shadow of his huge black mustache, until he 
can taste blood. 

Then, as though seized with a sudden impulse, he 
writes this : 


“Dear SrepHen: Your letter, just received, finds me so cir- 
cumstanced as to be reluctant to keep my promise now, and re- 
ceive you at this time. Indeed, I shall not be in New York again, 
for a month or two, after to-morrow morning. 

“Tam entirely unwilling, however, to disappoint you, or be 
the cause of such innocent enjoyments as you are looking forward 
to being lost to your experience, I accordingly inelose a letter of 
introduction to one of my oldest and best friends, He will spare 
himself neither trouble nor expense to do anything that I may re- 
quest, and I authorize you to use my name, in your drafts on the 
bank of his friendship, to the fullest extent. 

“This gentleman i3 something of a reeluse; he lives in a quiet 
suburban place, But you will find his library complete, his house 
a palace, his table perfection, and him a gentleman. It may bo 
best for me to suggest that he may find it inconvenient to go to 
New York with you ; if so, I trust you will content yourself with 
the services of the servant he will send. 

“ Regretting that I cannot more fully comply with your re- 
quest at this time, and promising you and myself greater pleas- 
** Your friend, 

** HoRACE GLEASON.” 


He took another sheet of paper, wrote the promised 


| letter of introduction, and, inclosing the two, he ad- 


| until he should hear from him. 


dressed the package to Riverdell, where Stephen had in- 
formed him he intended waiting, after leaving the school, 
He called a messenger 


| —the same lad who had carried his telegram—and sent 
| him out to mail the letter. 


immediate and continued absence of Stephen Ward from 


the town. 

Mr. Gleason writes a telegram. 
to see to the sending of it. Under the generous condi- 
tions they imposed, it will set Stephen Ward free. 

This letter is from Stephen Ward himself. It men- 
tions neither offense nor arrest—neither expulsion nor 
imprisonment. It is written in a careless, almost an in- 
solent, strain, and a less a cuteman than Horace Gleason 
would scarcely have found the places where phrases in 
it were careful and expressions guarded. 
is not learning much, so he says, and he doubts if he 


He calls a messenger 


He thinks he | 


“Can you go to Europe for us, starting to-morrow 
morning ?” asked one of the managers, coming in just 
then, and addressing Gleason. 

‘* No.” 

‘It’s a difficult matter—very ; quite one of your sort ; 
and with lots of money and honor in it for the man who 
solves the problems it involves.” 

*T can’t go. Indeed—I—want——” 

‘Well ?” 

*T want Thompson and Jackson to help me, for a 
month or so, beginning in something less than a week.” 

‘They're at your service, of course, if you think they 
can carry the lead. Is it that old Riverdell murder 
case ?” 

**Tt’s connected with that.’’ 


“And what'll the two men have to do? Can’t we give 


| you some who have had more experience ?” asked the 


manager, full of an anxious desire to do all he could for 


| ® man like Horace Gleason. 


‘“* They can do all I want done, and find it easy enough. 
I'll be over here, to-morrow morning, to see them and 
give them their instructions. The case, briefly stated, is 
this: A young man, whose name, description, and prob- 


ever can or will. He recalls, to the mind of Mr. Gleason, | able date of arrival I shall give them, is coming East on 
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a visit. His home, during his stay, will be in a certain 
house, in a certain suburban place, the location of which 
I shall make perfectly familiar to them. When he’s in 
the house, I'll risk him. The men may spend their time 
as they like. But, his reason for coming is to see New 
York! When he’s out of the house, one or both of them 
must be on duty. Where he goes, what he does, with 
whom he associates, what he says, the hours he keeps, 
indeed, all that 
must know. Thompson and Jackson must 


the money he spends clever men can 
find out—I 
report—— 

‘Every day ?” 

‘*No, indeed. Let them file a written report, securely 
sealed, and addressed to me, here, with you—when this 
young man has purchased a ticket for the West, and is 
safely aboard, and the train well started !” 

** And, 

‘Pile up my mail for me, and let it wait.” 

‘ You—are 


in the meantime——” 
coing—” 


I an simply going to disappear I’ 
F ; : , % a % 
The detective came, next morning, as he had said he 

would, and gave all necessary instructions to Thompson 

and Jackson. These two men were proud of the honor 
of serving directly under the commands of so distin- 

The great man 

felt sure that he need have no doubt regarding their 

doing all that any men could do. 
He looked over his mail, in which there was nothing 

im portant. 


guished a detective as Horace Gleason. 


He read a telegram, delivered after he left 
the office the day before, in which the president of the 
school where Stephen Ward had so disgraced himself an- 
nounced that his telegram had been received, that he 
could forward his check for the necessary amount at his 
own convenience, that young Ward had been liberated, 
and given until morning in which to leave town. 

IIe tuok up a newspaper, glanced along the pages at 
the head-lines, uttered a quick exclamation, turned paler 
than “usual behind and beneath his sweeping beard, and 
bowed his head upon his hand. 


| 


was greater, and his thin hand seemed more nervous and 
unquiet.. It may be that something in his eyes—half 


seen, half veiled—could be taken as an admission that 


his prayer for work—for something to do —had been 
answered, and that he thanked God for it. But, if he 
had had work, there was little reason for doubting that 
he was still unrested from it; it had certainly been hard; 
the results had undoubtedly been unsatisfactory. 

He looked at his watch, picked up and examined two 


| or three railway time-cards, and then looked at his watch 


again. He evidently dreaded some coming ordeal ; he as 
evidently wished it to come—that it might be the sooner 
over. 

He started 
violently, though he had been waiting for it for nearly 
an hour. He put out his hand, quickly ; then he drew 
it back, slowly, and shuddered, Resolution flashed into 
his face; his lips closed more firmly. He touched a 


An electric bell near by sounded noisily. 


button on his desk. A bell tinkled through the outside 
silence of the hall, faraway. His door opened. A serv- 
ant came in, and walked noiselessly up to where his 


master sat. He handed Mr. Robert Rorux a letter. 

Mr. Rorux did not need to read it all. He glanced at 
the date, at a name or two in the body of the letter, 
and at the signature. He smiled, faintly, a peculiarly 
chilling sort of He rose, opened a safe which 
stood in a corner close by, put the letter in a drawer 
in it, and returned to his seat. He bowed his head 
upon his hand, and sat in moody silence for several 
minutes—thinking—thinking —thinking ! 

The waited 
coughed discreetly 


and looked up. 








smile. 


servant long, very long. 


At last, he 
apologetically. Mr. Rorux started, 
*T quite forgot that I had not given you my orders,” 
he said ; ‘‘ you'll prepare the tower rooms for the young 
gentleman, and tell him that I shall be pleased to see 
him here as soon as he wishes.” 
The servant, too well disciplined to indicate, by wora 


or look, so vulgar a feeling as surprise, bowed and with- 
drew. But he had surprise in his mind, all the same. 


‘*Thank God I wrote him what I did,” he muttered ; | 
“thank God the other man must entertain him this time! | 
| placed at his disposal, might not have been so remark- 


” 


I wonder if it is wicked and unjust to—to fear—fear—— 

Then he read the whole, circumstantial account. It 
was known where it had taken—or nearly so; a shrewd 
and reasonable guess at an innocent cause was given—and 
no one seemed to have had any other theory than that. 
But Horace Gleason’s hand shook, so that he could’hardly 
follow the lines, as he read of how the main building of 
the school which Stephen Ward k.d attended had been 
utterly destroyed by fire ! 

, * ; x P % > * * 

It was several days later than the morning when Mr. 
Horace Gleason had given his detailed instructions to 
Thompson and Jackson. 

Mr. Robert Rorux was sitting in his fine library, and 
everything in his appearance seemed to indicate that ho 
was waiting for something — looking forward to some 
expected, even though dreaded, interruption. An open 
book lay, pages downward, upon his desk, where ho had 


That a guest should be received into this house, for the 
first time, and the finest suite of rooms made ready and 


able; there must be a first time for everything which 


happens, and this mansion, with its luxurious ‘tower 





rooms,” was not yet two years old. But this man had 
served Robert Rorux for years; rarely, indeed, had 4 
stranger gotten beyond the threshold of Rorux’s abode ; 
he could count, on the fingers of one hand, the number 
of times Mr. Rorux had had any one at table with him; 
and as for rooms—lodgings—this was the first incident 
of the sort which had ever happened. The fact that 
any man had so much of power over his autocratic mas- 


| ter as to compel him to open his exclusive mansion, in 


| this manner, was a matter for 


| the hall. 


placed it when a servant came, a few minutes before, to | 


make some commonplace announcement, or to ask some 
every-day sort of 


was near his idle hand, 


juestion. A pen, still wet with ink, 


and a half-written page of manu- 


script had been pushed impatiently aside. 

Mr. Rorux was not looking quite so well as when we 
had the pleasure of meeting him before; his smoothly 
shaven face had grown perceptibly thinner ; his delicate 
chin was more decidedly angular and pointed ; his pallor 


| —without pressure—and then let it go. 


the servant to marvel 
at. More, and better, so he said to himself, it might 
be made a matter for future profit. 

Not many minutes elapsed before the library - door 
opened again, and a young man advanced briskly up 
He held out his hand to Mr. Rorux, who 
took it in his cold clasp, held it for a second or two 
He motioned 
the young man to a seat. He had not himeelf risen. 

**So you are Stephen Ward, are you ?” he asked. 

“Tam. Shall I tell you something of myself, as a sort 
of completion of my introduction ?” 

“Thank was Mr. Rorux’s cold answer. 
‘*Mr. Gleason has introduced you; he vouches for you; 
that is quite erough.” 


you, no,” 
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‘‘No doubt Mr. Gleason has already told 

‘Nothing! Mr. Gleason has told me no more of you 
than is contained in the letter you brought me from him, 
You have read that, of course ?” 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

‘Please say no more, ther. 





Let us consider ourselves 
My house is at your serv- 
ice; my servants await your commands; my time, here, 
is largely yours. Indeed, I may find it possible to visit 
the city with you, once But, for the most 
must turn that sort of thing over to Tom. 


friends from this time on. 


or twice. 
part, I 
He-— 

“Ts be the 

‘‘He is.” 

“Good. TI have taken quite a fancy to Tom. He and 
I will get on charmingly together, unless I’m much 
mistaken.” 

“Hm !” muttered Mr. Rorux, meditatively ; ‘I should 
hope so, I am sure; and I should think so.” But he 
spoke almost doubtfully, suspiciously, and as though 
he hoped, in his heart, that his guest might find him- 
self mistaken. Could it be possible that Stephen Ward’s 
words, certainly polite and very likely meaningless, had 
planted in the breast of his host a dislike for so old and 
valued a servant as Tom? It almost seemed so. 

But the old gentleman’s next words were hearty, 
cheery, reassuring: ‘In as few words as possible, Mr. 
Ward, you are welcome ; will you please make yourself 
at home ?” 


” 


man who showed me in ?” 


“Thank you; you are very kind. Do you know you 
remind me of some one I have known, somewhere, some- 
time ?” 

Mr. Rorux started violently, and frowned darkly. 

‘‘T hope the resemblance is not striking,’ he said, 
shortly. ‘ Of whom do I remind you, pray ?” 

“Why, sir, I don’t know. The resemblance, if there 
is one, is too vague to suggest person or place. I only 
thought——”’ 

“T wouldn’t think of it any more, if IT were you. 
will be time foolishly wasted. 
alone in the world. 


Tt 
I’m an old man, and all 
So far as I know, I haven’t a rela- 
tive living anywhere in tho world.” 

To have saved his life, just then, the young man could 
not have kept his glance on the face of his host. His 
eyes wandered admiringly along the room, with its wealth 
of literature and art, comfort and luxury, and out into 
the splendid grounds which surrounded this palace. It 
was a half-minute before he was looking into Mr. Robert 
Rorux’s eyes again. 

There was a peculiar smile on the face of the old man 
—a sad and weary and pathetic smile. He answer Ward’s 
unspoken question, and as promptly and as directly as 
though the young man had accidentally allowed it to 
speak itself across his careless lips. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said ; “it is a great deal for a lonely man to 
have—a great deal for him to have to leave—and soon. 
It will go, I suppose, to the man I love best—when I die. 
The man I love best now—is Horace Gleason.” 

‘*But even he ’ began the youth, in spite of him- 
self, although he remembered something in season to 
check himself with only three words spoken. 

“Well 2?” sharply queried Mr. Rorux, his eyes fixed on 
the face of his guest. 

“T beg your pardon—and his,” replied Ward, with an 
attempt at ingenuousness which was rather a failure ; 
“T was only thinking that he is—is - 

“Ts old, too? Is thatit? Sohe is. His age is not 
far from my own. And more, he is alone in the world, 
too. He has no more of family and relatives than I have. 











| 








And—and——” reflectively, as though speaking to him- 
self, rather than to the boy, ‘‘he wouldn't have asked 
me to entertain a guest—withont a His 
best friend, so I understand——” 

‘*Speaking of resemblances,” 


good reason, 


interrupted Stephen 
Ward, fearful that the conversation was getting danger- 
ously personal, and blunderingly anxious to turn it into 
another channel, even though the stream of talk should 
flow there with no less friction than it was likely to en- 
counter in the other —‘‘speaking of resemblances 

‘*We weren’t speaking of resemblances,” broke in Mr. 
Rorux, incisively, ‘‘and I hope you will never mention 
the matter to me again. But, before we leave the sub- 
ject—forever, I'll tell you a story. I'll vouch for the 
truth of it, though you'll have to pardon me for declin- 
ing to give names or places or dates. I knew two men, 
once, who looked exactly alike. Their heights were the 
same, to the smallest measurable fraction of an ineh; 
they would have turned the scales at the same weight, to 
within a tenth of an ounce; their forms were the same; 
their faces were alike ; their eyes were of the same color ; 
they had hair of the same shade, and they wore their 
beards alike. More than that, peculiar facial character- 
istics—smiles—frowns—the indexes of emotions and feel- 
ings and states of knowledge—were absolutely identical ; 
they had little personal actions, motions with the hands 
or the mouth, which were the same. Put them side by 
side; look at them ; close your eyes; let them have a 
minute or two in which to change their places ; and no 
man living could have said which one was the one at 
whom he had last looked—to whom he had last spoken. 
And is that all? By no means. Some natural deformity 
of the hand, dating back to the day of birth, was alike in 
the two 


” 





-absolutely alike! You think they were twins ? 
You suppose they had one mother—one common day of 
birth ? You hold the idea that there must have been 
differences, even though slight, and that yenr eyes would 
have been keen enough to have discerned them ? You 
think all this ? I see it in your eyes. But you are wrong 
—utterly wrong! Once, at least, God made two men who 
were, to the outward view, absolutely alike! I know; for 
I have seen them both; I knew them well. And they 
were not twins—oh, no! Their mothers never saw one 
another; their fathers never met; they opened their 
eyes, to the lights and shadows of this world, at dates 
which had ten long years between - them 
thousand miles apart. 


-in lands ten 
They werg not of the same race ; 
the tongue one spoke would have been meaningless to 
the other, and—shall I go on ?” 

Yes; go on,” said Stephen Ward, breathlessly. 

“*T said they were alike—. utwardly. They were. But 
that was all. Shall I tell you how their lives. ended ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Tam not sure lI ought to. But, on the whole, I think 
Twill. There are several texts for some very instructive 
sermons in the histories of the lives of those two men, 
but I suppose my old friend, Gleason, didn’t send you 
here to be preached to, and——” 

**T believe I’d prefer the story.” 

“Exactly. I knew it. And I should be a 
preacher. Only—only——” 

“Well ?” 

**T’ve done some things in my life—one, at least —that I 
should never have risked doing, if I hadn’t known these 
two men.” 

**And you'll tell me——” 

“Their story ? Yes; I promised you that. The risky 
thing I dared do because of the memory I had of them ? 
No; at least, not now.” 


failure as a 
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“Well, I am waiting.” 

“‘One of these men—the younger, the poorer, the less 
educated—gave his life to the service of God ; he died in 
a fever-haunted wilderness where he had gone to preach 
God's truth to the heathen.” 

**Aud the other? the other ?” 

**The other—the older, the richer, the wiser—a man 


with the same good face and the same kind smiles—died | 


a death of dishonor—on the scaffold !” 

“Oh, my God !” gasped Stepren Ward. 

And then there was az unpleasant silence—a thought- 
ful silence—between the two, for some minutes. 

“‘Do you mean to have me believe that story ? 
Ward, at last. 

“I cannot prove it,” replied Mr. Rorux; ‘‘but I 
told it.” 

** And what did you mean me to learn from it ?” 


’ 


’ asked 


‘*What else can there be for you to learn than that it | 


would be unwise for you to think I may be like some 
other man ?” 

‘I’m sure I don't know.” 

**Very well, then, let this end this. Wo’ll find som>- 
thing more pleasant to talk of when we meet again. It’s 
time, now, for you to get ready for lunch.” 

Stephen Ward met Tom in the hall. He stopped for 
moment to speak with him. 

‘‘A fine home this!” he said, enthusiastically. 

‘‘A fine home indeed,” said Tom, with loyal pride. 
“‘T suppose Mr. Gleason visits here very often ?” 
‘*Mr. Gleason ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Horace Gleason.” 

*T don’t know Mr. Gleason, sir,” replied Tom. 
‘‘Indeed ? That’s strange. He's the gentleman who 
gave me the letter of introduction to Mr. Rorux. By 
the way, Tom, did you ever chance to think that the 
old gentleman is a trifle queer? Did you ever hear him 
tell stories that you knew were utterly false and sense- 
less, and which were still fascinating in the extreme ? 
Did——” 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” replied Tom; ‘‘I’ve loitered too 
long.” He looked his unanswered interlocutor in the 
face, and turned away and left him. 

Stephen Ward, looking out from the high windows in 
the ‘‘tower rooms,” felt a new ambition stirring in his 
heart. Sometime—sometime 

‘Then his thoughts found voice : ‘‘ A very clever fellow, 
that Tom,” he said ; “I think I shall want to keep him 
—if ever this is all mine !” , 


*% * * * * * 


a 





Mollie looked up from her work, to make an answer 
to some remark that Tom ] ad made. Having answered 
him, she waited a little to hear him speak further. Let 
us take advantage of the cecasion, and have a look at 
Mollie. 

Mollie is a very pretty girl—very pretty. Her age is 
oue of those unsolved problems which may be answered 
by a number well down in the sunny series of the 
**teens,” or far up the unpleasant list toward the thir- 
ties. No one knows her age, probably, unless it is 
Mollie herself; and he would be a brave individual 
who would ask her—and a lucky one if she did not 
lie to him. 

No one among the Rorux servants seems to know who 
Mollie is, or where she came from. Her service in the 
employ of this man is no older than his residence in 
this house. She is not the sort of girl one expects 
to find in an intelligence office, waiting day after day 
for employment. No one knows where Mr. Rorux 
found her. No one knows who she is. 











As for her name, Mollie is all any one knows. Some 
of the servants have dared invent various high-sounding 
designations for her, ranging from Montagu to Mont- 
morenci, which they are careful to use only when her 
back is turned and she out of hearing. It is the women- 
servants, of course, who take these liberties ; the men are 
quite willing to call her ‘‘ Mollie,” and to have nothing 
more formal to say. All the women in the Rorux man- 
sion bate Mollie, but Mr. Rorux hasn’t a man in his 
employ who does not like her. 

I said Mollie is very pretty. She is. And yet, one 
would find himself instinctively criticising her. If her 
hair were a little less golden—or worn less regally ; if 
her eyes were a little less blue—or used less coquet- 
tishly ; if her teeth were less perfect—or her smile less 
constant ; if her foot were a little less shapely—or her 
dress cn inch or two longer; if her lips were less full 
and ripe, her complexion less like roses and cream, her 
form less plump, her movements less graceful, her voice 
less sweet, her manner less kind If—— Well? 
What? What is the conclusion to all these conditions ? 
Would she be more charming ? 

More charming ? Decidedly no/ But she would be— 
would be—/less dangerous! That is the end of any man’s 
honest criticism of Mollie. She is beautiful, wonderfully 
so; but she is fascinating—and dangerous. She is the 
sort of women most careless men like to flirt with ; she 
is quite unlike the women sensible men usually marry. 
She is the sort of woman to believe every foolish thing 
a thoughtless man may utter; she is as unlikely to for- 
get an injury or a neglect as the sea is unlikely to 
follow when the moon ealls it. Unless there be some 
reason for her being here, other than is apparent on 





| the surface, she is as much out of place in a servant's 


place and a servant’s garb as a king would be among 
rag-pickers. If Mr. Robert Rorux is to have much 
company, it seems to me unfortunate that no one can 
sweep and dust, among his most precious belongings 
—his books—his pictures—his statuary—so carefully 
and deftly as Mollie can. 

‘There is really a guest then, is there ?” she demands ; 
‘you are not trying to make fun of me ?” 

‘*There is really a guest, and in the tower rooms,” says 
Tom. 

‘*Old—like Borax—I beg his pardon ; Rorux, I mean.” 

** Young.” 

“Ah! I must go and tidy up the library a little, I 
guess, and get a glimpse at him. Tell me, is he hand- 
some ?” 

‘He's ugly—ugly as Satan.” 

“Is he? I guess I won't go, then. I hate ugly men.” 

Tom casts a sidelong glance at his own angular figure 
and commonplace face, as he sees it reflected from a 
mirror. Old enough to know better, he is over ears in 
love with Mollie. She sees his glance, understands it, 
and laughs at him. 

‘*There’s something abcut all this,” says Tom, seri- 
ously (and it is this to which Mollie is listening while we 
have taken an inventory of her attributes), ‘that I can’t 
understand. Here’s a man who never sees company, with 
a young guest in his best rooms. Here's a letter of intro- 
duction—from a dear friend of the master’s, and one I 
never heard of! I tell you, Mollie, it is very strange. 
And listen: I’ve got a notion. I think, when the old 
gentleman’s done with all this grandeur and greatness, 
that I can name the new master. I predict that Stephen 


Ward will own all this establishment—sometime !” 
Mollie gives a vicious blow, with her brush, at an in- 
visible and imaginary speck of dust, and does a serious 
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misch ef to a costly bit of bric-d-brac—for the first time 
in her service in the Rorux mansion. 

“I’m out of sorts to-day,” she says, pettishly ; ‘‘see 
what I’ve done! You'il know it was the cat, won’t you, 
if any one asks ?” 

Tom laughs. ‘I'll know, Mollie,” he says, eagerly, 
** because ‘a 

“Never mind your reason, Tom ; another time will do 
for that. Do you know I've made up my mind that I 
shall be a great friend of—of—what did you say his 
name is ?” 

“Stephen Ward.” 

“T didn’t mean him. Who is the man who sent him?” 

‘Mr. Gleason—Horace Gleason.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now. I am thinking I shall 
be a warm friend of this Mr. Gleason’s.” 

** And why ?” 

“Because of the good fortune he will have sent me.” 

*““What good fortune ?” 

‘You said his name his Stephen Ward.” 

“Stephen Ward ? I—I do not understand you.” 

“You shall. You predict that he’ll be master here. 
Tf he is, J predict that I shall marry him!” 





“You? You marry Stephen Ward ?” 
“T said so. Why not ?” 
“Why, he’s—he’s a gentleman—and——” 


“Ts he? Perhaps you'd better stop there. You might 
be so foolish as to say, next, that Tam not a lady. Do 
you understand that it won’t be safe for you to raise a 
hand against my plans—thal it won’l be safe?” 

‘I understand. But—you to marry him? Why, Mol- 
lie, when yor’ve seen him——” 

‘‘Tt will make no difference, no difference whatever, 
I'd marry old Borax himself for a home like this.” 


CHAPTER 


MUNDREDS OF 


XIV. 
YEARS aGo! 

Mr. Srernuen Warp went to New York, the evening of 
the day he arrived at the home of Robert Rorux. Tom 
went with him. They did not arrive at home until late, 
but Stephen was up early, fresh and clear-eyed, the next 
morning. If Mr. Robert Rorux had had any personal in- 
terest in young Ward, he must have been pleased to see 
that one evening in New York had not harmed him. Such 
knowledge as that would have interested Mr. Gleason. 

It so happened that Mr. Rorux did not go to the city 
with Stephen Ward a single time while that young gen- 
tleman remained beneath his roof. 
with Stephen. 
his stay, the young man went alone. 

One evening the servant and the guest started out to 
see some new sight in the great city. Mr. Robert Ro- 
rux, alone in his library, took up the book he had been 
reading on the morning when young Ward arrived. It 
was a volume he had read several times. He was almost 
to the end of it now. He finished it, turned back to the 
beginning, and commenced to read it all over again. 

Hours passed. It would be unreasonable to expect 
the sight-seers and pleasure-pursuers home before mid- 
night. The old man looked at his watch ; he was tired ; 
but he had almost made up his mind to say something to 
his guest before he slept ; he would not be impolite and 
inhospitable ; he would not say a word caloulated to 
hurry his departure ; but he would give him an oppor- 
tunity of saying how much longer he expected to femain. 

He turned to his reading again, and 

A footfall sounded at his elbow. He looked up. Ste- 
phen Ward stood beside him. 





| tective. 
Sometimes Tom went 
Oftener, especially toward the close of | 





**You’ve returned early,” said Mr. Rorux. 

“TI didn’t go at all,” responded Stephen. 

** How was that ?” 

**T lost Tom, at the station, and missed the train,” 

**And how herve you spent the evening ?”’ 

‘*In a variety of ways. I've been taking leave of all 
sorts of pleasant places iu your house. I’ve spent some 
time in your picture-gallery, and——” 

“You mean you're going home ?” 

“T haven’t any home, Mr. Rorux. 
away in the morning.” 

“Ah! I fancy, then, that you don’t mind losing Tom 
as much as you might.” 

Stephen laughed. ‘‘Tom was a bit of a bore some- 
times,” he said, frankly, ‘‘ and "i 

‘‘T hope your visit has not been altogether unpleas- 
ant,” said Mr. Rorux, eagerly. 

‘On the contrary, it has been the pleasantest expe- 
rience of my life. I have seen so much, learned so 
much : 


But I am going 








” 





**And when you return to school 

‘*T shall not return to school, Mr. Rorux. I am done 
with that sort of thing. As soon as a boy gets beyond 
boyhood—as soon as a man is a man—books should be 
put on the shelf. I’m aman now, with a man’s fancies 
and a man’s ambitions. And I’ve learned that books are 
only convenient tools—not necessities. I’ve learned that 
shrewdness, observation, knowledge of human nature, 
and the rest of the qualities that go in that list, outweiga 
books and their power. So, except when I sometimes 
real, I—— By the way, Mr. Rorux,” he asked, as he 
reached over and took the book that gentleman had been 
perusing, ‘‘what have you been reading? Ah! Frank- 
A horrible thing! Don’t you believe that the 
man who willfully meddles with the established order of 
things deserves a terrible punishment for it ?” 

‘*God forbid !” said Robert Rorux, devoutly. 


* ¢ : * * * 


enslein ? 


Mr. Horace Gleason had nottbeen in the office of the 
detéctive agency for more than four weeks. But he had 
not kept Thompson and Jackson waiting more than fif- 
teen minutes, when they returned there, to file their re- 
port, after having seen Stephen Ward safely off for the 
West. So the report, instead of being entirely written, 
was partly oral—reinforced by occasional extracts from 
their copious notes, of course. 

It was a strange report these men had to give the de- 
It was a report that seemed to lift a dozen years 
from his age, and make him almost young again. Lato 
hours ? Not very. Not later than was necessary in order 


| to see, to the end of the drama, some great actor in 


a play written by Shakespeare. Reckless expenditure ? 
Nothing of the sort. Questionable habits and compan- 
ions ? Most certainly not. Stephen Ward had not been 


| in a saloon, or other questionable place, in New York 





eity. He had seen the schools and hospitals, the muse- 
ums and art-galleries, the great stores and the fine 
churehes. He had been a gentleman, a pure-hearted and 
high-minded gentleman, in all respects, while under the 
watchful care of Thompson and Jackson. 

It was all pleasing to Mr. Horace Gleason ; yes, very 
pleasing. 

But Mr. Horace Gleason had forgotten one or two 
things of great importance. He had forgotten, as he 
had once before, the possibility of its being true that 
some power may lie dormant, for a time, after it has been 
exercised to the utmost. He had forgotten that he had 
told Stephen Ward, once, the true nature of his calling, 
and that even an individual who believed him a liar 
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—— 


might be shrewd enough to wait until a second visit be- 


fore saying ‘‘ Farewell” to his caution. 

And there were several things that Mr. Gleason did not 
know—that the detectives who had left Mr. Ward at Rob- 
ert Rorux’s door, every night, and taken him under their 
surveillance at that same place, every morning, could 
not tell him. Indeed, not Robert Rorux himself knew— 
or could know. 

No! Not even Robert Rorux knew just why Stephen 
Ward had hurried away as he did. He did not know 


ry . : . : | 
why Tom had been given the slip, at the station, in order 


that the last evening at his house might be free from fear 
of Tom. He did not know the sort of picture his guest 
had found most beautiful ofall in his gallery that evening 
—a picture with eyes no painter ever quite equaled, and 
with hair and lips, chin and cheeks, that an artist must 
have given up in despair. He did not know what Mollie 
had said, nor what Stephen had answered. No; he could 
have suid nothing of all this to Mr. Gleason. 

And neither Mr, Rorux nor Mr. Gleason could guess 
the words that were running through Stephen Ward's 
brain as the train carried him farther and farther, swifter 
and yet swifter, toward the West. 

“Etta Elveys is the sweetest and most noble woman 
I ever knew,” he said; ‘‘this girl they call Mollie is no 
more to be compared with her than the night with the 
day—or death with life. I’ve wanted to marry Etta 
Elveys ever since I can remember; I have no stronger 
desire now; and I never shall have. I’m going to 
strangle the knowledge of her hiding-place out of Hor- 
ace Gleason, if he knows—and won't tell me without 
such action on my part. If he don’t know, I'm going to 
spend some of my time and much of his money in find- 
ing her. I'll marry her—marry her! Haven’t I promised 


that to Gleason ? Haven’t I sworn it to myself? Haven't | 


I been presumptuous and blasphemous enough, every 
night sineé he’s been gone, to thank God for Ralph 
Grantley’s absence ? Is it likely that I’m going to for- 
get the one thing I’ve wept over ‘and prayed for through 
all my years of slavery ? I should be a fool if I did. 
And yet—I cannot forget that Etta Elveys never gave 
me a kind look nor a friendly word. And I—I—fool 
that I am—I cannot forget some of the things I have 
seen in Mollie’s eyes and heard in her tones. She 
loves ‘me, poor fool! And I—I am almost glad, poor 
fool again! It is well I came away when I did; Mol- 
lie’s a desperately dangerous woman for a man to see 
every day—when he’s going to marry another woman, 
and when he isn't sure whether he loves her or hates 
her !” ( To be continued.) 


THE RISING OF THE SWEDISH COAST. 


Dr. Hotmsrrém, during the last thirty years, partly at 
the expense of the Pilot Service, has visited and remeas- 
ured most of the old water-marks along the coast of 
Sweden. New ones have also been cut in the rocks, and 
for the guidance of future researches the old as well as the 
new markings have been carefully drawn and described. 

The following important synopsis is the result of Dr. 
Holmstrim’s prolonged studies : 

The twenty-four hydrographical rock-marks along the 
west coast of Sweden show that the land in that part has 
risen about 0.5 centimeter during the last half-century. 
The rising is incontestable, but varies in different locali- 
ties, amounting, for instance, at Nordkoster to almost 
nothing, while at the Viideré it amounts to more thon” 
one meter in the century. 








This result of the west-coast researches is very im- 
postant, inasmuch as no doubt can be entertained that 
the average water-level there corresponds with that of 
the North Sea, and that the rising of the land thus de- 
monstrated cannot possibly be caused by a gradual fall 
of the water in the Baltic. 

The two rock-marks on the south coast also indicate a 
rising during recent years, but as the time between the 
registration and the cutting of the marks is scarcely 
twenty years, this proof cannot, however, be accepted 
with certainty. 

On the east coast of Sweden, as far as Stockholm, some 
twenty water-marks have been examined, and here, too, 
a rising is perceptible in most places ; but at Siifvé and 
Rodskiir, and some other places, a sinking has taken 
place during the last twenty years, amounting* to 0.7 
centimeter a year. This sinking is, however, at all events 
at Siifvo, as far as can be ascertained from personal ob- 
servation, of a quite local nature. At Calmar, on the 
other hand, as already shown by Dr. Siljestrém, no 
change whatever has taken place since the beginning of 
the century. 

From Stockholm northward there are about thirty 
water - marks, and here, too, the rising predominates, 
although it varies, often in localities very near each 
other ; but careful discussion of the observations seems 
to have established that the rising has been on the de- 
crease during the last century. During the last period 
it amounted at Stockholm to 0.5 centimeter a year; at 
Celsius’s old water-mark, at Léfgrundet, off Gefle, to 0.9 
centimeter ; at Chydenius’s mark at Ratan to nearly 1 
centimeter ; at Bergé, on the Finnish side of the Gulf, 
to 1 centimeter; and at the mark cut by Augustin 
Ehrensviird, August 21st, 1754, on a rock at Hangi 
(Finland), to 0.6 centimeter. 
rising, varying from 0.5 to 1.1 meter per century, has 
taken place in this part of the Baltic. 

The above facts, gathered by Dr. Holmstrim, form the 
last contribution to our practical knowledge of the old 
water-decrease problem, and many decades must now 
elapse before fresh da’a can be obtained for further 
observations upon these changes in the earth’s crust — 


Therefore, a considerable 


changes which appear to us to take a long time, but 
which, geologically reckoned, are very rapid. 

If the problem of the land-rising is taken in the same 
extent in which it was first raised by Swedenborg, it may 
be divided in two problems, certainly related, but widely 
separated, and both of pre-eminént importance to the 
geological history of the earth, viz.: (1) The question of 
the changes of level te which the sea or the hydrosphere 
of the earth has been subjected in historical times ; (2) 
the question of changes in the level of the sea during the 
immense length of the geological ages. | 


A report of Mr. D. Hooper, the Government Quinolo- 
gist in the Neilgherries, says that efflorescent salts occur 
in nearly every district of India. When the salt is al- 
kaline in its nature, the surface of the soil on which it 
collects is known as dhobies’ earth, which has for ages 
been used in various manufactures, and for washing and 
dyeing. A large quantity of the efflorescence of Northern 
India, which is sold in the bazaars as sajji mati, is a mixt- 
ure of salts where the sulphate and chloride of sodium 
preponderate over the carbonate. Dhobies’ earth con- 


sists principally of sodium carbonate and sand ; the ad- 
ditional ingredients are organic matters and sodium chlo- 
rile, with some slight traces of sulphate of clay, oxide of 
iron and lime. 
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THE LADY OF THE SLIPPEK. 








By CAROLINE SIFTON. 


Epwarp Stinson GRant, 
the banker, and President 
of the Bachelors’ Club, en- 
tered the club-rooms at ex- 
actly eight o'clock on that 
Mayevening. He had done 
the same thing for the last 
ten years, but to-night he 
did not go over to the even- 
ing papers, as he was wont 
to do, and spend half an 
hour in looking over them 
before his fellow-Bachelors 
eame in. Instead, he walk- 
ed over to an alcove-win- 
dow, drew the curtain, pull- 
ed his hat over his eyes, and 
sat down for a half-hour’s 
quiet smoke. 

Banker Grant was a man 
of distinguished bearing, 
with the ineffable charm 
which gentleness and cour- 
age give to a man’s face. 
An observer, seeing his iron- 
gray hair and sad eyes, 
would have said : ‘‘ Almost 
anold man, and one who has 
ever sought the sweet in life 
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and found the bitter.” The 
same one, seeing him kiss a 
little child or bow before a 
beautiful woman, would say at once : ‘‘ Ah, younger than 
I thought, and — sadder.” The second thought would 
have been nearer the truth, for Banker Grant was not 
yet forty. He was in a dreamy mood to-night, and seemed 
to take more pleasure in the curling smoke than in the 
rooms which were gradually filling up with the Bachelors 
who came there for a half-hour’s lounge before starting 
out on their evening’s pleasures. 

Once the words, ‘‘ Madeline, little one, just twelve 
years to-night since two hearts were broken,” escaped 
from his lips. As if surprised at his own thoughts, he 
drew himself up quickly, and was just about to pull back 
the curtain, when he heard his own name, in a voice 
which he recognized to be King Dodds’s, a new member 
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“(HE TOOK A PAPER WHICH HE HAD IN HIS HAND—PROBABLY THIS RELEASE—PLUNGED IT 
INTO THE OPEN GRATE, AND THREW IT BLAZING AMONGST THE LACE CURTAINS.” 


of the club. He instinctively drew back, and heard the 
words : 

‘* Hello! Grant’s not here yet. First time in ten years, 
I dare say, that he hasn’t been in the rooms at exactly 
eight o’clock. How does it happen he hasn’t married ? 
He must have seen two or three generations of Bachelors 
become Benedicts. Is he soured on the race ?” 

‘* You're right, Dodds,” came in Jack Smith’s hearty 
voice. ‘* When I joined the Bachelors, there were two 
or three dozen old boys between us, and now only Rere- 
ton and he are left. He must be fire-proof.” 

‘I'll wager the dinner,” said Dodds, ‘‘we can dock 
him over to the married men and set up a more modern 
President before the year’s out, if we go about it right. 
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I’ve watched Graut, aad 1 don't believe there is a man | the Bachelors’ Club is going to lose its second senior 


alive more gallant and courteous to women.” 

The eavesdropper in the alcove took out another cigar, 
langhed softly to himself, and lay back to listen to the 
plans for his welfare. 


“The first thing to be found out,” continued Dodds, | 
| you ? 


“is a prior attachment. These old fellows stick like 


barnacles to a first love.” 
‘“'That is,” Smith struck in, ‘you want to know 


whether any loved one has gone before whom he is en- | 
Rereton ’— to a | 
| Grant, as he appeared from the alcove, ‘‘ for God’s sake, 


gaged to marry as soon as he gets over. 
sedate-looking man who approached their corner —‘“‘ you 
have the run of Grant’s rooms. 
otypes of first loves hanging around ?” 


‘*No, Jack,” said Rereton, ‘‘ Grant hasn’t a portrait in | 


his rooms; but there’s something there about which I 
fancy a good deal of sentiment clings. It is an old, 
creased slipper, Size 2, Last A A, and it hangs where it 
has hung for the last ten years, right under a ‘ Beata 
Beatrix ’ of Rossetti.” 

‘By Jove ! that’s worse than a daguerreotype. A man 
who keeps » woman’s shoo hanging under his nose for ten 
years will be President of the Bachelors’ Club until he 
dies,” and King Dodds looked gloomily at Rereton. 

‘*‘T’ve seen that slipper,” said Smith. ‘It’s a beggarly 
little piece of leather, but I don’t believe any one has ever 
gone in Grant’s rooms without romancing about it. You 
can see the marks of a halo, so many have canonizec it. 
I had forgotten, but now I recall some of the stories that 
were told about Grant and his lady-slipper when he first 
came.” 

* Out with them,” said Dodds. 

“Oh, you could imagine what they would be like. 


They were merely variations of the same tale, only Grant 
always pocketed the slipper, and the other man the girl. 
One time it was a country lass who, as she was dancing, 


tossed by chance her slipper into Grant’s corner. Again, 
it was a little Maine girl who snatched her tiny boot and 
threw it after a departing bride and groom.” 

‘In any case,” said Dodds, “‘ the story would account 
for the President’s melancholia. It’s enough to make 
him morbid to think for ten years how insufficient the 
Number 2, A A, is to cover that foot now. The girl is 
doubtless fat, and waddles, and no man can be cheerful 
when he sees his slim first love fair, fat and forty.” 

‘*There was a tale, however, that savored more of the 
worldly,” said Smith, not noticing his friend’s comments. 
‘Go back to the days of your youth, Rereton : whdt was 
that story about the actress ?” 


“It was chiefly of this pattern,” said Rereton. ‘‘ Grant 


was one of the favored admirers of a certain queen of the | 
one time he would make up as the youthful gallant, and 


ballet. One night she took off her little slipper, and sent 
it whirling over a dozen rows of shining bald pates into 
his box. A day or two later, the story goes, she ran off 
with a handsome actor, and Grant’s friends had their re- 
venge. 
were a little misty. 
as of his own knowledge.’ 


No one ever vouchsafed for the story 


’ 


**A man of Grant’s nature would never cling to a sow- | 
| loyal, and never spoke to any one of her agony. 
| night, at one of these mock balls, the house canght on 


venir that was soiled by such a sentiment,” said Dodds ; 
but, Rereton, you know Grant fairly well. Can’t you pre- 
sent him to somebody that will make him forget a slipper 
with such a doubtful past ? For a fast fellow, you are 
very slow. I'll do what I can, but that exquisite widow 
who is visiting your sister is the one to fetch him. Of 
course ’’—as Rereton gave no answer —‘‘if she is any- 
thing to you, you would hardly think of asking as pre- 
sentable a man as Grant to meet her.” 

‘*Nothing of the kind, Dodds ; don’t begin to think 


Are there any daguerre- | 


| friend of that name, years ago. 





sacrifice. 
| lighted, as if for a ball. 


Grant never denied the story, yet all the facts | 


member. I was just thinking of Mrs. Stilson, my sister's 
guest. ,She has had a most pitiable history. There's ne 
mystery about it, but Must you be off ?”’ said Rere- 
ton, as the other two men rose. 

**Yes ; we are due up-town at nine—come along, can’t 
We'll finish friend Grant.” 

‘*No ; I meet a friend here at that time. I'll sit here 
and try to think out a plan”—and Rereton pulled out a 
fresh cigar. 

** Mark !” came from the drawn, white lips of Edward 


tell me of that woman whose name you just used.” 

“*Why, Grant,” exclaimed Rereton, in surprise, ‘‘ where 
were you ? We have been here twenty minutes.” 

“T heard all”—and in a few rapid words Grant ex- 
plained his presence there. ‘‘ But tell me—do not keep 
me in suspense—who is this Mrs. Stilson?—can there 
be another woman of that name who is unhappy ?” 

‘Mrs. Stilson’s maiden name I do not remember, as I 
only know of her through my sister. I was in South 
America when they were girls, and I never heard her 
story until a short time ago.” 

‘*Tell me what you know,” pleaded Grant ; and then, 
as he saw the other’s surprised look, he added: ‘*I hada 
She may be the same.” 

‘IT remember the story, as it impressed me as being 
peculiarly pathetic. Mrs. Stilson was a school-friend of 
my sister Helen—Mrs. Thurston, you know. When she 
was about sixteen, her father put all his money in some 
business in Japan—tea, I think it was—and within a year 
lost every penny. The rich broker Stilson, who used to 
be one of the eccentric men on Wall Street, had done 


| the same thing a few years before, and made a pot of 


money. He and Mrs. Stilson’s father had been college- 
chums, and it was partly on his advice the money was so 
invested. Stilson was always a queer fellow ; he went to 
Tokio as a missionary, but said that he found the natives 
such decent, well-behaved heathen that he didn’t want 
to spoil them, so he went into a tea-house instead——" 

**Tt must be she!” said the other, not heeding Rere- 
ton’s last words. ‘* But finish—what happened then ?” 

**Sti).on showed wonderful kindness to his friend in 
his distress, and out of gratitude the daughter married 
bim. They had been married a few years, when old Stil- 
son took a funny turn. The wife didn’t know it at the 
time, but he was gradually losing his mind, and the cause 
was his poignant remorse at accepting this young girl's 
One freak was to have the house brilliantly 
Then he would make his wife 
don the superb evening dresses he bought for her. At 
torture her by the most absurd love-making. Again, he 
would appear as the decrepit old man, with a paper in 
which he agreed to free her and give her all his wealth. 
At such times he would circle around her, coming nearer 
at every turn, and when the poor girl would think he was 


| about to stop before her, he would again begin the nerv- 


It was frightful, but in spite of all, she was 
One 


ous walk. 


fire. It was thought that it was the work of the old man. 
One of the frightened servants told a tale of seeing her 
master bending over her almost fainting mistress on that 
night, and muttering something she could not undcr- 
stand. Then, she said, he took a paper which he had iu 
his hand—probably this release—plunged it into the open 
grate, and threw it blazing amongst the lace curtains, 
shouting, gleefully, ‘ Now there will be only two, Made- 
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line and I—now she will cling to me.’ The frightened 
girl ran screaming for help, but before any one could 
come, # nephew, who seemed to be there by some mys- 
terious chance, carried the fainting woman from the ball- 
room, which was in a blaze in a few minutes. He ran 
back and snatched his uncle, who by that time was as 
crazy as a loon.” It was well that Rereton was congratu- 
lating himself on his ability to tell a story well, for the 
man at his side, and in the shadow, was haggard and 
wild-looking. This was surely not the quiet Kdward 
Grant that his friends knew. He had sat as if numb to 
pain until Rereton mentioned the fire, then his agony 
was almost unbearable. ‘‘ Yes, crazy as a loon,” contin- 
ued Rereton, after a few puffs of his almost extinguished 
cigar. ‘‘If I had been there, I should have knocked the 
dutiful nephew down and tossed the erazy uncle back 
into the flames. The nephew, whose name I do not re- 
call, carried Mrs. Stilson half a mile through the snow to 
our house, where Helen received the poor thing, almost 
frozen in her thin ball-dress, Of course, Grant, I sup- 
pose you'll wonder, as everybody else did, at the oppor- 
tune presence of the nephew. The story was whispered 
that he had met his beautiful aunt when she was a bride, 
and fallen in love with her. Whether or no, the nephew 
disappeared that night, and has never been heard of 
since. I fancy he would be here on short notice if he 
knew that his uncle died in a private asylum six months 
ago. But, Grant, what’s your hurry ?—have I bored you 
with a long story ?” 

As he received no reply, Rereton muttered, sotto voce, 
‘He’s getting more eccentric every day. A year ago he 
wouldn’t have left without a courteous excuse. He 
seemed interested in the story at first.” 

About half an hour later, a man stood, with bowed 
head, in Mrs. Thurston’s parlor, before a queenly, dark 
woman. 

‘*Madeline,” he said, as he kissed her outstretched 
hand, “I have just heard it—by chance. Ah, my God, 
might it have been that you had been here and I not 
known! I went abroad after that terrible night, and 
until an hour ago have heard no word of you. My dar- 
ling, how you must have suffered !” : 

‘‘T have suffered,” the woman replied. ‘‘It seemed to 
me cruel that you should save me from the merciful 
flames. Even yet, I waken in the night with the same 
anguish I felt at that terrible awakening.” 

“Ah! my little one,” the man said, ‘it was twelve 
years ago, and I have tried to do as you bade, and forget ; 
but wherever I went, a wan, exquisite face was in my 
heart. I traveled for two years in far-away countries, 
where one does not hear from home, as I did not dare to 
hear your name. Until to-night I supposed you were a 
happy woman, who had braved all memories of what 
might have been. Why did you not tell me, darling, 
on the night before the fire, when I saw you for what 
we both thought the last time—why did you not tell 
me of my uncle’s insanity ?” 

“T did not know, Edward ; I thought he would re- 
cover. My duty was to him. I tried everything in this 
country, and took him to Germany ; but there could be 
no help.” 

‘Rare heart, I love you for your loyalty, as I loved you 
on that night when I begged you to fly with me. It was 
only that remembrance that restrained me from satisfying 
my hungry longing by carrying away the woman who 
was so passive in my arms. I thought, ‘She is mine ; I 
snatched her from the flames.’” 

‘Edward, you have been stronger than I. 
has strength only for the supreme moment. 


A woman 
In all these 





twelve years, love, I have hungrily craved every word I 
could learn of you. It was agony to me when I returned 
to New York and thought, ‘Perhaps he does not love 
me now.’ But tell me, how did you find me out ?” 

Grant kissed the face upturned to his. 

“How did I find you, sweet? It was through a little 
slipper, dropped from your numb foot, as I carried you 
to your friends. I found it as I returned that night. 
That little slipper led me here;” and he told her the 
story of the evening. 

< 


* * * * 7 


A month later, three club-men chanced to enter the 
rooms of the Bachelors’ Club at about the same time. 
They were King Dodds, Smith and Rereton. Smith 
spoke first. 

“When did you get back, Dodds ?” 

“An hour ago,” the other answered ; ‘‘and this place 
makes me think of my hard luck. I worked up a plan, 
after I left you, to invite Grant out to our country-place 
for a week’s fishing, and have my sister invite a half- 
dozen pretty girls to——” 

“Fish for him ?” queried Smith, amiably. 

““Of course. Then he would be fishing by proxy, 
wouldn’t he, Smith ?” 

‘That just depends on your interpretation of ‘for,’ 
But what success ?” 

‘* Well, I was as anxious as a mother with seven daugh- 
ters. He did come, but he only staid two days, and all 
the time seemed to have something on his mind. The 
girls did well, as I had dressed up that slipper so nicely, 
that they were touched by Grant’s constancy and—my 
eloquence. I’ve thought since that they somewhat over- 
did it. Anyway, Grant was as cold as a newly unveiled 
monument.” 

“T thought from the first nothing could move Grant,’ 
said Rereton, consolingly. 

“If you knew all that, why didn’t you mention the 
fact in a friendly way, and save me from getting a lot 
of pretty girls on my hands. I never was so tired after 
a month’s rest. But now, Rereton, that these callow girls 
have failed, fetch on your widow.” 

‘*Impossible,” said Rereton. ‘Mrs. Stilson left my 
sister’s house a short time after I saw you, and has been 
staying with an aunt ever since.” 

‘*What was that story you began to tell us about her ?” 
asked Smith. 

Rereton began the story which, on another occasion, 
he had told to Edward Grant. He remembered his fifst 
listener’s summary departure, and shortened it consider- 
ably. When ke finished, Dodds said : 

‘*T dare say the nephew is the only one for that widow. 
Grant will stand no chance there, for if the nephew in 
dead, she doubtless cherishes his memory as Grant cher- 
ishes the slipper.” 

As Dodds finished his comments on the story 2 messen- 
ger entered, and gave each of the three men what looked 
like an invitation. 

Dodds spoke first: ‘‘ By Jove! here’s a bid to Grant's 
wedding —to marry a Mrs. Madeline Stilson. In the 
words of the Irishman, we did it without doing it at all, 
But who is this Mrs. Stilson—can she be the one of 
your story, Rereton ?” 

‘*T see it all,” mused that gentleman. ‘‘No wonder 
Grant left in such a hurry when I told him old Stilson 
was dead. That’s where the slipper fits.” 

“The widow is ‘The Lady of the Slipper!’ ” shouted 
Jack Smith. ‘Perhaps now that our late President 
has both slippers, he won’t object to tell us the tale 
of the one.” 
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SWALLOWS. 


3y W. VAN FLEET, M.D. 


‘‘OnE swal- 
low does not 
make Spring, 
nor yet one fine 
day,” was 
enunciated by 
Aristotle as a 
fact so self-evi- 
dent and well- 
known to his 


! 


swallow, in his fable of the Spendthrift, must be ex- 
tremely rare. No birds are more closely identified with 


| civilized life than the swallows. They thrive and increase 


under the protection of man, and at his approach adopt 


| his habitation for their Summer homes and neeting- 


hearers, that it | 


served to para- 
phrase his 
soundest pro- 
positions. This 
saying las be- 
come proverb- 
ial, and is ever 
upon our lips ; 
yet ia its broader sense it perpetuates an error, for the 
first flight cf swallows, in this country at least, can 
safely be accepted as a precursor of the brighter days 
fast nearing. Christina Rossetti, in ‘‘ A Bird Song,” says : 


“It’s surely Summer, for there’s a swallow: 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 
The bird-race quicken and wheel and thicken.” 


So pre-eminently are swallows creatures of the warmth 
and exuberant life of Summer, that the unseasonable ap- 
pearance of one is sure to call forth feelings of sympathy 
and regret from the observer. Their remarkable powers 
of flight doubtless serve them well, in case inclement 
weather bars their northward passage, and they retire so 


easily to congenial temperatures, that the fate of Hsop's | haps, by their closo r.+..:.es, ( 


places. All the American species, excepting the bank- 
swallow or the sand-martin, have, wherever practicable, 
abandoned their primitive breeding-sites in old hollow 
trees and about cliffs, to seek the safer and more ccnve- 
nient retreats afforded by barns and ount-buildings, to say 
nothing of the many cozy boxes especially provided for 


| their accommodation by kindly, people—now, alas ! too 


| rows. 


often appropriated by the contemptible English spar- 
Few of the lesser birds are accorded more promi- 


| nence in literature than the swallows, and the part taken 


by these light-winged sprites in modern decorative-work 


| is second only to that of the ubiquitous one-legged stork. 


Their graceful forms lend life to drowsy landscapes, ruffle 
with tiny circles the placid pools, battle with the rolling 
storm-clouds, and cling in sportive groups to bending 


| twigs, or perch in swaying lines upon the more prosaic 


| telegraph - wires. 


Without the gracious gift of song, 


| these charming creatures are endeared to us by long 


association, by the utter absence of objectionable or 
harmful qualities, and, above all, as the impersonation 
of cheerful activity. What a contrast to our own lum- 
bering bodies and painful, awkward mode of progression 
is the buoyant sweep of yonder swallow, as he lightly 
breasts the rising breeze or deftly curves toward some 
passing insect. With the swifts, a large and important 
group, closely associated with und always popularly con- 
sidered as members cf (1.0 cwsilow family, the volitorial 
powers of these birds 1! ty a «linax, only exceeded, per- 
.2 humming-birds, The 
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falcon’s dizzy stoop, the triumphant spread of the mighty 
condor’s wing, and the tireless flight of the passenger 
pigeon, which appears in the north with remnants of 
food gathered in southern swamps yet in his crop, are 
splendid examples of aerial locomotion ; but these birds 
do not spend the entire day in the air, as does the com- 
mon chimney - swift. The humming- birds themselves, 
though often conceded the palm for relative swiftness, 


’ 


do not remain long on the wing, but punctuate their | 


steady poise in insect-like dartings, with frequent rests 
upon convenient twigs. The inherent sociability of the 
true swallows is such, they constantly desist from the 


pursuit of food and settle down for a short interchange | 


of twittering gossip while digestion progresses. Swifts, 
on the contrary, possessing feet only adapted for cling- 
ing, do not perch, but while away the daylight hours in 
rapid cirelings high above their feathered kindred. 

Grant Allen, the English high-priest of Darwinism, has 
shown in one of his charming ‘‘ Vignettes from Nature ” 
how the swifts and the swallows—the one starting from 
the Picarian or woodpecker-like group of birds, and the 
latter, from the Oscines, or singing-birds —the highest 
form of bird organization—have evoluted in converging 
lines until, widely different as their parent stocks are, it 
is now all but impossible for one not a specialist to differ- 
entiate them. It is not within the province of this paper 
to enter into biological details, and we will here treat the 
swifts as a division of the swallows, which they curiously 
resemble in almost all particulars. 

Nearly a hundred species of swallows and a score or 
more of swifts are recognized by naturalists. North 
America, exclusive of Mexico, is favored with seven of 
the former and four of the latter, while only three species 
of swallows and one or two of swifts come regularly to 
Europe. Our common or “ barn” swallow is very similar 
to the European chimney-swallow, and, in fact, may here 
be considered us identical, the specific distinctions being 
feebly marked. In both continents the barn-swallow, to 
use thedeast confusing term, is the favorite of his family, 
and is the only bird commonly called “swallow” in Eu- 
rope, both of the remaining species being termed ‘‘ mar- 
tins.” He exceeds all other of the better-known swallows 





in ease and celerity of motion, and in the cheerful confi- | 


dence with which he regards human kind. 


I fancy he | 


does not often place his nest in the chimneys of modern | 


England, however convenient he may have found those 
structures as built in ancient days. 
ings are his favorite Summer homes ; but in default of 
these, in wild places, a convenient spot about a cliff or 
quarry is utilized. His twittering notes, though not in 
any sense a ‘‘ song,” 


Barns and out-build- | 


are always agreeable, and when | 


heard, some breezy Summer afternoon, among the raft- | 


ers of a roomy old bar., when one is lying in a half- 
lethargic state upon the new-mown hay, are certainly 
the most pleasant and soothing of rural sounds. Barn- 
swallows’ nests are usually made on a beam or rafter, or 
plastered to the side of those supports. 
mud, mixed with fine hay and grass, and strengthened 
with the glutinous saliva of the bird. The eggs are 
white, thickly spotted with brown, as are those also of 
the cliff-swallow. All the rest of our swallows, together 
with the swilts, have pure white eggs. Young barn- 
swallows are no{ for some time able to follow the aerial 
evolutions of their parents, owing to the slow growth of 
the long outer tail-feathers that serve so admirably to 
balance the adults. They spend mnch of their time at 
rest, and even’ alight on the ground to pick up insects. 
In September the barn-swallows gather in large flocks 
about old meadows or ponds, filling the air with their 


The material is | 





graceful, wheeling shapes, and often announcing their 
final departure by perching in a body upon some build- 
ing. The distribution of the American variety is over 
the whole extent of North America in Summer and south 
to Brazil in Winter. 
The poet Thomson had in mind the house-martin of 
England when he wrote: 
“The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house, 


But this stanza applies equally well to our cliff or cave 
swallow, which is a close.analogue in habits, though dif- 
fering in many other respects. Both species build curions 
domed nests, entirely of mud, but the Yankee bird is the 


| better workman, and draws the entrance of his house into 


an odd flask or retort-like shape, with a hole in tlio 
“neck” end. Both attach the nests under the eaves, 
or at some convenient place on the exterior of a building, 
or against the vertical face of a cliff if that be lacking. 
The house-martin is more evenly distributed over Europec 
than its congener in America. The latter was called ‘ re- 
publican” swallow by Audubon, from its habit of rearing 
the young in communities ; a hundred or more nests 
being frequently massed together in the same locality 
This social disposition perforce renders the distribution 
of the eave-swallow somewhat irregular and local, though 
it is numerically one of the most abundant of its family. 
The English house-martin nests in pairs over the whole 
extent of its Summer home, and frequently returns to the 
same nest for successive years. The. inside of these re- 
markable nests is always well lined: with feathers and 
hay. The eggs of the house-martin are white, in strong 
distinction to those of the republican, which are heavily 
marked. These birds are prettily marked, and are. very 
amiable in disposition. The flight of both species is less 
rapid and daring than that of the barn-swallow, as they 
lack the long, forked tail. Thy are rather more intimate 
in their relations with man, and are universally loved and 
protected, as their domestic affairs afford infinite amuse- 
ment and instruction for children. 

In the sand-martin of England and the bank-swallow of 
North America we have a positive identity of species ; 
one of the very few known instances of the same land 
bird being distributed at large over both continents. 
Sand-martins nest in large numbers in the sides of firm 
sandy banks, whether such be exposed by the natural 
erosion of the earth’s surface, or by the operations of 
man in the form of railroad-cuttings or sand-pits. They 
dig a neat, circular hole, generally near the top of a per- 
pendicular portion of the bank, two or three feet in depth, 
and enlarged at the end into a roomy chamber, in which 
a nest of soft materials is placed. These holes slope up- 
ward from the entrance, so that good drainage is insured. 
Vast numbers honeycomb the banks in suitable localitics 
and form a perennial invitation for the small boy to in- 
sert his arm and get it broken by an untimely slip. Sand- 
martins seem less inclined to wander far from the breed- 
ing-ground than most swallows, and are vecy gentle and 
quiet in demeanor. Their sober dress of brown and 
white, and slight occasion for approaching dwellings, 
render them less observed than many other scarcer birds, 
but a colony of nests is always sure to attract attention. 
The rough-winged swallow is a curious American varia- 
tion of the sand-martin, almost indistinguishable from it 
when on wing, save by the lack of the brown band on the 
breast. When we take one in hand we find that the outer 
web of the outside wing-plume is recurved and forms 1 
row of tiny, but stiff and very perceptible, hooks. Th« 
foot, too, is without the comical little tuft of feathers 
found just above the toes on the sand-martin. What serv- 
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ice the roughened wings render the wearer is an unsolved 
problem. Some tropical swallows, that differ widely from 
this species in most other respects, have the same modifi- 
cation of the wing-feather, but it is not known that they 
* put it to any use. Rough-winged swallows, being so 
similar, are constantly confounded with the sand-martin ; 
and until recently were supposed to be closely associated 
with the latter, breeding in the same banks and construct- 
ing the nest in the same manner. The writer was one of 
the first to rectify this error. The rough-winged swallow 
rarcly, if ever, digs the cavity in which its nest is placed. 
A crevice in a stone wall, or bridge-pier, or chink in the 
boarding of a building near water, are its favorite places, 
though it often avails itself of a natural cavity in a bank 
or the deserted hole of a kingfisher or a sand-martin. The 
rough-wing and sand-martin are much the smallest of our 
swallows. The former is quite raro in some of the East- 
ern States, but is common in the West. 

The white-bellied swallow, another familiar bird, is 
abundantly distributed over the whole of temperate 
North America. It is less inclined to breed in com- 
munities than any of the preceding species, usually 
nestling in pairs in artificial retreats provided about 
buildings, or in an excavation in a tree or stump. It 
is the most aquatic of American swallows, gathering in 
immense numbers about lakes, ponds and salt marshes 
during the autumnal migrations. The coloring is very 
pretty, being lustrous green and black above and white 
below. The nest is made of soft materials, without mud, 
and is always placed in a cavity. It remains rather late 
in the Fall, and individuals Winter as far south as the 
equator. Closely related to the white- bellied swallow 
is the Western violet-green swallow. It is a most lovely 
bird—the fairest of the family—but unfortunately inhab- 
its only the Rocky Mountain region, and is consequently 
but little known, It is a swift and graceful flier, and is 
attached to its rough highlands. It breeds in wood- 
pecker holes, or other conveyient cavities in trees and 
rocks. The colors are not lustrous, but are soft and 
velvety, and of the tints from which the bird takes its 
name. The under surface is a pure silky white. This 
swallow is quite common throughout its range. Long- 
fellow’s line, 

‘*Darting swallows soar and sing,” 


is particularly apt as applied to the purple martin, the 
largest, the most musical, and, I may add, the most 
nearly domesticated of all our swallows. We will call 
this well-known and agreeable species briefly ‘‘ martin,” 
as itis the only bird to which that name is uniformly ap- 
plied in America, The martin was known and protected 
by the Indians before the advent of the colonists, and 
their example in providing suitable nesting-places is uni- 
versally followed by the Southern negroes, who suspend 
|.ullow gourds, in abundance, to poles or trees near their 
homes. The martin much exceeds all other swallows in 
vocal ability. The notes are clear, vigorous, and yet re- 
markably soft and pleasing. They are given chiefly while 
o1 the wing, hovering about the nest, or when feeding 
the young. Altogether the poet does little violence to 
facts when he makes his swallows ‘‘sing.’”’ The martins 
arrive in. New England early in May, and depart with 
‘reat suddenness in the latter part of August. They 
»ow nest entirely in artificial retreats aout buildings, 
‘xcept in totally unsettled districts, where they utilize 
hollows in trees. The bitter war waged against the 
martin by the imported sparrows since their introduc- 
tion in this country has apparently taught the former 
ywome useful lessons in self-reliance, and of late years 











they frequently decline to be ousted from their comfort- 
able boxes by the blustering foreigner. The adult male 

martin is of an intense stecl-blue, with dark wings and 

tail, while the females and young are uniformly grayish- 

brown. The martin is quite a ‘‘sizable” bird, well-de- 

veloped specimens measuring almost eight inches long 

and about sixteen in extent of wing. 

The name of ‘‘chimney-swallow” would be exceedingly 
appropriate for our common swift if it were a swallow at 
all, for no other bird has so entirely accepted that useful 
portion of man’s dwelling for his nesting-place. How- 
ever, we shall adopt the term ‘‘ spine-tailed swift,” which 
is distinctive, and is gaining ground among those better 
informed, Our swift is a bird of wonderful originality, 
and is totally distinct from the European swift, a larger 
and less active bird. The contrast between the hurrie:| 
and nervous flight of the spine-tail and the more deliber- 
ate but still rapid and powerful movement of the Old 
World swift may serve to illustrate the difference be- 
tween American hurry and worry and European phlegm. 
I confess that in this instance the comparison is not spe- 
cially advantageous to our side, Swifts seldom or never 
alight upon the ground, but procure the slender, brittle 
twigs of which their nests are made by flying rapidly 
against and breaking them from the branches to which 
they are attached. Their salivary glands are greatly de- 
veloped, and furnish an ample supply of sticky material 
with which to glue the twigs together and to the support, 
thus making a most neat and shapely basket-like nest. 
So copious is this salivary secretion in some of the 
Chinese swifts, that the entire nest is composed of it, 
forming the ‘‘edible bird’s- nest,” well-known to be 
prized by Celestial gourmands as the basis of a soup. 
The spine-tailed swifts are very abundant in the East- 
ern United States, and impartially rear their broods iu 
the unused chimneys of city tenements as well as those 
of country homes. In large chimneys, such as those of 
abandoned factories, several hundreds may nest ; and it 
is very common to find a scure or more of these curious 
wicker-work receptacles attached to the sides of an ordi- 
nary house-flue. The parent birds enter these narrow 
openings with great address, making a loud whirring, 
comparable to distant thunder. The young, too, con- 
tribute their share of noise, for if the nest should be- 
come detached, they clamber up and cling to the chim- 
ney's sides, using their spiny tails for support. The 
English swift is more swalloy;like in appearance and 
habits. It nests in niches in lofty towers and church- 
steeples, and about rocks of high altitude. The mate- 
rial is a miscellaneous assortment of sticks, straws and 
feathers, covered with suliva and soldered to the rock 
with that material. It is sombre in colay, and has a 
forked tail, unfurnished with spines. The only note of 
all the swifts is a shrill twitter, varying in loudness with 
the size of the species. During the migrations the spine- 
tailed swifts gather nightly in immense numbers in suit- 
able places. I have seen a thousand or more enter an old 
mill-chimney within a short space of time, and Audubow 
describes a tree in which he calculated nine thotsand 
regularly sought shelter. Such trees, the roosting-places 
of a large district, are still very common:in primitive 
localities. 

Inhabiting the mountainous parts of the West are two 
large and little known swifts : the white-throated rock- 
swift and the northern black cloud-swift. The names 
in both cases indicate the coloring. They fly at extreme 
altitudes, and with incredible velocity. The former nests 
in inaccessible cliffs, by thousands, while the latter is 
supposed to breel among mountains, up to an elevation 
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cf 10,000 feet ; but its nest has not yet been observed. 
The remaining North American species is known as 
Vaux’s swift. It is merely a Western variant of the 
spine - tail, having precisely the same form and habits, 
but is somewhat paler in color. Both the mountain 
swifts have slightly forked tails, without spines. 

The food of both swifts and swallows consists almost 
entirely of winged insects, which they snap up during 
flight. The numbers thus destroyed must be incaleu- 
lable, probably averaging more than a thousand per day 
for each bird. On fine, dry days these small insects 
ascend to an enormous height, and the swifts, hawking 
about in pursuit, are almost beyond the range of vision, 
while in damp weather they skim within a few feet of 
the earth. White-bellied swallows occasionally feed on 
myrtle-berries in the Fall, and get very fat on that waxy 
food before moving southward. 

Notwithstanding their wonderful command of the air, 
swallows are apparently as much exhausted by a long 
migration as birds of far inferior volitorial powers. Dur- 
ing the passage of the Gulf of Mexico numbers alight 
upon every passing vessel, and even fall into the sea, 
The ordinary speed of the barn-swallows has been esti- 
mated at a mile a minute, which rate, maintained for a 
few hours, would easily enable them to compass any 
stretch of water that may lie in their way. We may im- 
agine that the difficulty lies in the inability of swallows 
to ‘‘feed up” before attempting a long flight. A seed- 
eating bird, or one subsisting upon bulky terrestrial in- 
sects, can so accumulate strength that it is enabled to 
cndure an extraordinary tax on its migrating powers, 
while the microscopic morsels that swallows constantly 
receive during their airy circlings are only “ sufficient 
for the day”; and in direct flight it is conceivable that 
they cannot obtain the necessary sustenance for their 
bodies. It surely is a wondrous balance of vital forces 


that enables the swift to remain, in comfort, an entire 











day upon the wing—digestion, assimilation and the re- 
newal of muscular force all progressing at a uniform rato; 
but the balance is destroyed when regular ingestion of 
food is interrupted, and the habitual activity of the sys- 
tem soon consumes its scant vital reserve. 

In ancient times, swallows were the subject of many 
strange tales and fables, but were uniformly respected as 
the winged messengers of Spring. It was always thought 
unlucky to kill them, and a survival of these supersti- 
tions is now sometimes noticed in remote districts, where 
the killing of a barn-swallow is supposed to cause cows 
to give bloody milk, and the nesting of these agreeable 
birds in a barn to protect it from lightning. Long may 
such notions pass current, if they serve to save the swal- 
lows ; for it surely is bad luck to harm creatures so use- 
ful and pleasing. Wilson, in alluding to this matter, 
acutely remarks, ‘‘ When the ‘tenets of superstition lean 
to the side of humanity, one can heartily respect them ;” 
and I am sure we all heartily agree with him. 


A THOUGHT-READER AND HIS 
SUBJECTS. 
By STUART CUMBERLAND, 

Waar is bred in the mind will come out in the body. 

I once knew a man, whom Mark Twain would perhaps 
have designated as the ‘‘ prettiest liar in creation.” Ho 
altogether falsified the adage about a liar not being able 
to look you straight in the face, for he would, whilst 
grossly lying, look at you in the most direct manner ; in 
fact, so straight was his gaze that you invariably would 
lower your eyes before his, as if you in reality were the 
sinner, and not he. 

He tried his hand with me, and momentarily took me 
in ; for I could not conceive it possible that a man could 
lie so glibly, and yet maintain such an air of perfect, un- 
blushing innocence. 

The next time I fell in with him was on an occasion 
when it was to his advantage to lie, and that he was equal 
to the occasion goes without saying. Yet all the while 
his expression was ingenuousness itself. I, however, 
noticed that, whilst a smile wreathed his lips, and his 
light-blue eyes danced in playful innocence, there was a 
suspicious nervous action of the fingers of the left hand 
as he grasped his watch-chain. To give the man credit, 
he never lied purposelessly, and only on matters affect- 
ing his own interest ; but when the purpose was there, 
there was no limit to where he thought himself justified 
in throwing the hatchet. On another occasion I had 
some business to discuss with him very much to his ad- 
vantage ; and I noticed him involuntarily stretch out his 
thumb to hook in his watch-chain preparatory to launch- 
ing forth. Suddenly he paused, blushed and stammered, 
and in his confusion he actually told the truth. 

On looking down where his hand had gone, I saw that 
he had come out without his watch-chain. 

Naturally truthful men experience much greater diffi- 
culty than do habitual liars in controlling their feelings. 
That is to say, they much more readily give themselves 
away by some physical indication or other, in many in- 
stances the indications being so transparent that a child 
could run and read them. 

It may or may not be an advantage for a man to be able 
to judge of another man’s sincerity off-hand ; but I be- 
lieve that I can, immediately I shake a man by the hand, 
tell what his true feelings are with regard to me. A man 
may wreathe his face with smiles when he receives me, 
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but if they do not correctly express his thoughts there 
will be almost sure to be a bodily something about him 
that will betray him. A man may retain an idea to him- 
self against all the thought-readers and clairvoyants in 
the world, but he cannot retain a fecling. Some people 
do not, of course, attempt to hide their feelings, and 
their expressions of annoyance or dislike are so clearly 
marked as to be intelligible to the very dullest : others 
do try to hide their feelings under a mask, but their emo- 
tions are the more natural and powerful of the two, and 
either a corner of the mask is constantly turning up, 
showing what is beneath, or it, to a highly sensitive per- 
son, is so transparent as to be readily looked through. 

Mr. Gladstone is, of all notable men I have met, about 
the least able to mask his emotions, skillful as he is in 
cloaking his thoughts. He is a highly emotional man, 
and there is about him, moreover, something distinctly 
mesmeric. His natural charm of manner, the softness 
of his voice, and the soothing nervous action of his 
hands, give him an immense power over men. It is 
almost impossible to be in his presence without feeling 
this mesmeric influence, and I can well understand peo- 
ple doing things at his dictation which may be against 
their better judgment. 

I have often been asked whom I consider to be the best 
and whom the worst ‘‘ subject ” for thought-reading. With 
all the good ‘‘ subjects” I have at different times fallen 
in with, it is somewhat difficult for me to particularize 
any of them as being in advance of the rest, yet I think 
I might be justified in saying that for downright concen- 
tration of thought, mathematical precision and earnest- 
ness of purpose, Field-marshal von Moltke would take 
the palm. 

As to the worst ‘‘subject,” I think of all the distin- 
guished personages with whom I have operated, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas gave mo the greatest trouble. Some people 
will be surprised, whilst others will be disappointed, at 
hearing this ; for I have been ‘so repeatedly asked if I 
did not think Mr. Henry Labouchére to be a difficult— 
in fact an impossible —‘‘ subject,” that there will no 
doubt be those who will be expecting and desiring to seo 
his name in the place of M. Dumas, 

Contrary to general expectation, I found Mr. Labou- 
chére, in the experiments I tried with him, to be an ex- 
cellent ‘‘subject.” His way of thinking was sharp and 
decisive ; and, what was more, he was perfectly honest 
with me. I found in him a skeptic willing to be con- 
vinced, but one keenly on the alert to detect imposition 
and to discountenance pretense. With me he was from 
beginning to end both earnest and sincere ; and, whilst 
he may, to the British mind, be counted as somewhat too 
versatile, there is no man in this world who can on occa- 
sion be more ‘‘ thorough” than the senior member for 
Northampton. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is a man cf quite another stamp. 
He is as absolutely unemotional as it is possible for any 
one to be. Then, in addition to his cold and passive 
temperament, he is extremely bigoted and self-willed. 
He has, I believe, a warm heart, from which good resolves 
and kind actions repeatedly spring ; but he has schooled 
himself to look upon such things as weaknesses, and he 
would deem it little short of a crime for him to betray 
his emotions. He is always secking to have supreme 
control over himself, and he fully expects every one who 
is brought in contact with him to be equally subservient 
to his will. This naturally makes him a bad “subject” 
for a thought- reading experiment. Difficult, however, 
as he was, I eventually—as I took much time and great 
pains—succeeded with him. The test consisted of find- 
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ing an article which he had hid somewhere in his daugh- 
ter’s house. When the object was found it turned out to 
be an early copy of ‘‘ La Dame aux Camellias,” in which 
M. Dumas had written, ‘‘A M. Cumberland, hommage 
de l’auteur, Alexandre Dumas.” It will thus be seen 
that, whilst his natural thoughtfulness and kindliness 
of heart originally prompted this agreeable phase of ex- 
periment, his innate pride of self and domineering will 
put obstacles in the way of its fulfillment. 

Naturally some persons are more suitable than others 
for such experiments ; but I have found that with intelli- 
gent, thoughtful people, who act up to the conditions, I 
seldom fail. In fact, the higher I have been the more cer- 
tain has been the success. Small-minded people do not 
hesitate to trick and lie in their desire to be considered 
smarter than the ‘“‘operator”; but the truly great in 
thought and in position never, in such cases, stoop to 
such pettiness—hence with them all is from first to last 
fair sailing. 

Much, I should add, depends upon the condition of 
health of both the ‘‘subject” and the ‘‘operator.” If 
either be unwell the chances of success are in a measure 
diminished ; as the ‘‘subject” finds it difficult, whilst 
suffering from a severe headache or other acute bodily 
ailment, to concentrate his whole thoughts upon a given 
object or action. He is only too apt to allow the know}- 
edge of his ailment to distract his attention. And so with 
the ‘‘ operator,” who instead of placing himself in recep- 
tive condition ready to receive the physical indications 
conveyed to him by the ‘‘ subject,” is forced by pain o- 
exhaustion to turn his attention to the seat of his dis- 
order, thus invariably entailing failure. 

Taking all in all, I have found the best ‘subjects ” 
amongst statesmen, diplomatists, mathematicians, literary 
men, and all those engaged in active brain- work. In 
diplomacy, the distinguished Count Julius Andrassy was 
perhaps the most striking exception, as in him I found 
a somewhat hard nut to crack, 
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Military men — especially in Germany, where the offi- 
cers have such an excellent mathematical training—pro- 
vide some very good ‘‘ subjects,” especially when the ex- 
periments have, as in the case with General Gourko, a 
scaring upon their profession. 

Lawyers are often not bad ; but they are, as a rule, too 


much inclined to stop in the middle of an experiment for | 


the purpose of arguing the question. Then they are 


| 
| 
| 


sometimes very dodgy, and one invariably feels in their | 


hands like a witness undergoing a cross - examination, 
whom the “subject” feels it his professional duty to trip 
ap at every opportunity. 

Mausicians—that is when they are eminent and one asks 
them to think of everyday, commonplace things —are 
practically hopeless. Get them at a piano, and the 
thought-reader who doesn’t know a single note can in- 
vaiably vamp out atune thought of by them. But ask 
the:sa to think of a pin, a man, any such object, and 
their thoughts are up in the skies immediately, the object 
sclected having no place in their minds. M. Gounod 
afforded me an excellent example of how a {first-class 
eomposer thinks. 

Artists are better. They possess, as a rule, not only 
gresier concentration, but they do not object to ordinary 
things having a place in their thoughts. Munkaesy, it is 
fruc, I found somewhat erratic, but Angeli, Camphausen, 
Yeas and Frank Lenbach proved admirable ‘‘ subjects.” 

Clergymen, for experiments in the drawing-room, are 
a>solutely perfect ; but in. public, especially where the 
tes's are of an intricate character, they are apt to become 
nervous and forgetful. This of course militates against 
the success of the test, and, knowing this, they, in their 
natnral conscientiousness, commence to reproach them- 
selves for their own shortcomings, thus rendering the 
experiment all the more difficult of accomplishment. 

Medicine provides some sterling ‘‘ subjects.” But the 
odinary practitioner, whilst professing to obey the con- 
ditions laid down, is much too apt, during the progress 
of an experiment, to test his theories; and there is 
scarcely a doctor born who has not theories upon some 
subject or other. This would not matter so much in 
private, but where a pubiie audience is concerned, such 
interference, which will be sure to delay and maybe spoil 
a1 experiment, is altogether unfair. Iam, of course, re- 
{. rring to cases where the ‘‘ operator” says, ‘‘I cannot 
elairvoyantly read your thoughts, neither can I succeed 
with you unless you desire it. The success of the experi- 
ment as much depends upon your powers of concentra- 
tion as it does npon my powers of perception. All I 
want you to do is to firmly and honestly fix your whole 
thoughts upon the object you have selected, and not in 
any way to endeavor to lead me astray. Remain through- 
out but passive : do not purposely exercise any contrac- 
tion of the muscles, or endeavor to prevent my going to 
any place or in any direction I choose. If you do so I 
eannot possibly succeed, for the thought which would 
».ietate such action to you would become the dominant 
one, and not the object-you have selected. You can, if 
you choose, easily lead me astray, but for the time being 
I want you to place yourself entirely in my hands.” 

In locating pains, imaginary or real, either in his own 
body or that of another, medical men are much better to 
operate with than any other class of persons. 

Iam somewhat inclined to think that this sleight-of- 
touch called thought-reading is not altogether without 
the sphere of practical medicine, and that a doctor who 
was an expert ‘“‘thought-reader” might find his attain- 
ments in this direction of no little use in diagnosing com- 
plaints, being thereby, as it were, able to feel with his 
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patient, instead of having, as in ordinary cases, to be con- 
tent with the patient’s verbal statement of his or her 
symptoms. 

With regard to races, I have found good “subjects” 
amongst them all; but some of my greatest successes 
have been achieved with Englishmen and Germans. ‘The 
more civilized the nation, the greater number of ‘‘sub- 
jects’ suitable for thought-reading experiments will it 
provide. 

A Chinaman, under the rank of an ambassador with a 
touch of Western civilization about him, is a hopeless 
case. There is no possibility of getting him to think 
squarely. North American Indians occasionally provide 
some interesting subjects, but it generally takes them 
about twenty-four hours to make up their minds what 
to think of, and they insist upon smoking whilst going 
about the experiment. It is difficult to make savage 
tribes understand what you are about, but when they 
do ‘‘catch on” they are invariably frantic with delight. 
Experimenting with savages—especially if they happen 
to have cannibalistic tendencies—is not unfraught with 
Once, when I was experimenting with a Maori 
chief, I felt convinced that the dominant idea in the oli 
rascal’s mind was how a thought-reader would taste in a 
pie. Luckily I had white friends with me at the time, 
and he did not seek to let this idea have practical effect. 

Contrary to general expectation, I do not look upon 
women as good subjects. They are, as a matter of fact, 
much too nervous and highly strung to concentrate tlicir 
thoughts. I principally refer to public tests—for any 
length of time. It is all very well if the experiment is 
an easy one and does not take long to fulfill ; but if it be 
an intricate one, taking some time in its execution, you 
may depend upon it that she will have got heartily weary 
of it before she is half through with it. Moreover, with 
the natural perversity of her sex, she will commence to 
think of everything or everybody in the room, or per- 
plex herself with the thought what Mrs. A thinks of her, 
or what Miss B would do in her place, or whether Mr. 
C is of opinion she is making an exhibition of herself. 
With such thoughts running like wild-fire through her 
mind, there is no room for that dominant idea which the 
operator is in search of. 

Ladies, in their pliability, make, in most cases, very 
exceilent ‘‘subjects”’ for what is termed ‘ willing,” in 
which phase of experiment they are what is called 
‘willed ” to do certain things desired by the ladies or 
gentlemen who have hold of them. 

The method is for a lady to stand in the middle of the 
room, and for two so-called ‘‘ willers ”— generally ladies 
—to place their hands upon her body, one hand in front 
and the other behind. Almost immediately the lady who 
is to find the object thought of moves off in the direction 
desired by the ‘‘ operators,” and, as a matter of fact, she 
is nearly always successful. Of course the ladies who 
hold her unconsciously assist her in the finding of the 
object, by the muscular pressure they exercise upon her. 
This method is very clumsy, and it is in no way adapted 
for the working out of experiments of a complex char- 
acter, or even for the finding in very small localities. 
The manipulation it entails is also much too apparent, 
and it provides no safeguard against guess-work. On the 
whole, however, it affords a very fair illustration of the 
general principle of mind acting on body producing 
muscular tensions in the direction of the locality on 
which the thoughts are concentrated. 

In the method I adopt I invariably take the initiative, 
whether it be in the matter of searching for a pin or of 
writing down the number of a bank-note, 
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In my experiments I am always blindfolded, so that 
my attention shall not be distracted by light or move- 


ment. I generally take the left hand and place it on my 
forehead, and in such a manner I can quite readily find 
the smallest objects. In working out actions such as 
imaginary murder tableaux, I prefer taking the patient’s 
hand in my own, so that all the nerves and muscles may 
have full play. 

Let it be clearly understood that I at no time get any 
so-called ‘‘ mental picture” of what is in the mind of my 
subject, but that Iam in every instance dependent upon 
t1xe impressions conveyed to me through the action of his 
physical system (during contact with him) while under 
the influence of concentrated attention. 





Some mystically inclined people claim to be abie to 
read thoughts without contact. For my part I have 
never yet seen experiments of this kind successfully per- 
formed unless there had been opportunities for observ- 
ing some phase of physical indication expressed by the 
subject, or unless the operator was enabled to gather in- 
formation from suggestions unconsciously let fall by 
somebody around. I have on several occasions managed 
to accomplish tests without actual contact, but I have 
always been sufficiently near my ‘‘subject”’ to receive 
from him—and to act upon accordingly—any impres- 
sions that he physically might convey. 

In my case, ‘‘ thought-reading” is an exalted percep- 
tion of touch. Given contact with an honest, thoughtful 
man, I can ascertain the locality he is thinking of, the 
object he has decided upon, the course he wishes to pur- 
sae, or the number he desires me to decipher, almost as 
confidently as though I had received verbal communica- 
tion from him. 

I, of course, am not alone in this matter, there being 
without doubt thousands of people in the world who pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree similar qualifications, 
Nine-tenths of them do not, and, maybe, never will, know 
it, and a very great proportion of the remaining tenth 
would not take the trouble to develop the faculty. A 
continuous practice of these feats is not good for one. 
Whilst operating one is in a constant state of excitement, 
and the nerves are apt to become unhinged. Some ama- 
teur operators — especially the young and mystically 
emotional—who have not the remotest idea as to how 
they perform their experiments, or that they -~e capable 


of a physiological explanation, get so imbued with the | 


magnetic theory, that they are always imagining they see 
“auras” or feel ‘strange magnetic currents ” ning 
through them. This is highly calculated to do their 
nervous systems permanent injury, and the parents and 
guardians of such people would do well to put their veto 
upon the demonstrations. 

The process known as ‘‘ thought-reading” is quite a 
modern thing, and, so far as I can ascertain, it was alto- 
gether unknown to the ancients. When I was in India 
I made active inquiries on all sides as to whether there 


was any trace in the priestly and historical writings of | 


similar experiments having been performed in the past. 
I was invariably answered in the negative ; but one day 
anold Brahman at Bhavnagar told me that there was a 
tradition amongst the Brahmans that ages ago—so far 
back that he could not fix the date—there were holy 
people who possessed the power of reading the thoughts 
of man. These wise men were in consequence set up as 
being only next to the gods, which made the divinities | 
so wroth that they devoured them, or did away with | 
them in some such effective manner—hence the dearth 
of thought-readers in Western India. 





honor, in a poem read before the Prince in durbar, ot 
placing me in point of glory very near some of the most 
reputable of their gods, all because I had successfully 
performed some experiments with His Highness the 
Thakore. Whether the Brahman flattered me in the 
hopes of obtaining backsheesh, or whether he was anx- 
ious for me to incur the displeasure of the deities re- 
ferred to, I cannot say. In the first place, as a Christian 
I was bound not to hold the gods in question in very 
high respect, so I refused to be flattered, and scattered 
no backsheesh; and in the second, after enjoying the 
Prince’s splendid hospitality for a week, I left the “tate 
without any kind of mishap. 

A noted Egyptologist told me, however, that he was 
of opinion that the Egyptian priests were adepts in the 
art of thought-reading, and that they were quite con- 
versant with the methods adopted by myself. In fact, I 
believe I understood him to say that there was indirect 
evidence of such things having been in some of the re- 
cently discovered magic papyri. It is possible that if, 

as has been anticipated, these Egyptian priests and Per- 
sian magi were expert ‘‘thought-readers,” they devel- 
oped the process further than I have been able to do. 

For some time past I have not only ceased to further 
pursue my investigations in the matter of ‘ thought- 
reading,” but have virtually given up the practice 
thereof, other matters occupying my thoughts—and my 
time. Although I shall no longer be actively identified 
with the subject, I cannot but hope that the impressions 
I have here let fall will be productive of good fruit. 
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Tue vagaries of the gay spirits of New York in the 
nineteenth century would startle and bewilder the sober 
intellects of the old Knickerbockers, could they rise from 
their rest in Trinity Church-yard, or from their graves in 
Sleepy Hollow. A sight of the great metropolis, whose 
| bounds they, in their most sanguine moments, had never 
placed beyond the Bowery, would frighten their quiet 
spirits. Unlike the pleasure-loving, fox-hunting squires 





Later on this same old priest did me the ¢xtreme , was essential to the enjoyment of these reunions, as ‘well 


of Virginia, who had imbibed Sir Walter Raleigh’s love 
| of adventure, or the Puritans, who left their homes in 
search of religious freedom, the Dutch colonists arrived 
in the New World with the steady purpose of making fort- 
unes, or of increasing those already made. Pleasure with 

them was secondary, and their merry-makings were sub- 
| dued, as became influential burghers of Holland, Under 

their auspices, social life in the colony could hardly be 

called gay. The advent of the English, however, altered 

this state of things. By way of enlivening the colony, 
| they established a race-course on Long Island, and called 
| it Newmarket, after the famous English sporting-grounds. 
| The annual races, thronged with people, attested the en- 
| tire success of the innovation, which greatly improved 
the breed of horses ; silver cups were awarded to the 
fleetest. Society assumed a brighter aspect, and we read 
that the Winter of 1668-69 was very gay after the conclu- 
sion of the Triple Alliance by King Charles II. Formal 
entertainments were rare, it is true, but a club was formed 
by the leading Dutch, English and French families, who 
met in rotation at each other’s houses ; the company as- 

sembled at the early hour of six, and separated at nine. 
The refreshments were simple, consisting chiefly of wines 
and brandies, ‘‘not compounded and adulterated as in 
| England.” A knowledge of English, French and Dutch 
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as social life at large. 
lished in the country were poor. The wealthier families 
employed European tutors. The famous Moravian School 
at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, where all the chief social 
celebrities of Revolutionary days were educated, did not 
then exist; the maidens of those early times did not, 
therefore, enjoy the privilege of being trained in pre- 
cincts where ‘“‘ were educated a large proportion of the 
belles who gave the fashionable circles of New York and 
Philadelphia their inspiration during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century.” 

Sunday was still solemn and subdued, albeit the regu- 
lations were not so absurd as in New England, where a 
man violated the Sabbath if he embraced his wife ; where 
the ever-vigilant beadle, with his long rod, tickled the 
noses of those unfortunate, stiff- backed urchins whose 
muscles had for a 
time relaxed in sleep 
in spite of the worthy 
minister's fulmina- 
tions. 

As social life be- 
came gayer, the ques- 
tion of dress was 
greatly agitated both 
among men and wom- 
en. ‘*The gentlemen 
of the day wore long- 
waisted coats, tho 
skirts reaching almost 
to the ankles, with 
huge silver buckles 
sparkling down tho 
entire front ; a velvet 
waistcoat, trimmed 
with silver lace, peep- 
ed out, and the shirt- 
front was very elabor- 
ately embroidered ; 
breeches were of sil- 
ver cloth or different 
colored silks, accord- 
ing to the taste of 
the weaver, while 
thoe-buckles were of 
silver. Ladies wore 
jaunty jackets of silk 
or cloth over different 
colored skirts. The 
sleeves were of 


— 


tho a “, ZN ~~ 
**mutton-leg ” shape, 
with large turned-up 


white cuffs. Not only were chains for the neck much 
in vogue, but girdle-chains of gold and silver were com- 
mon. ‘To these chains were suspended costly - bound 
Bibies and hymn-books for church use. Brooches and 
finger-rings were also much worn. The hair was dressed 
high and frizzed about the face, and the bonnet was very 
pretty. The Dutch ladies did not, however, conform to | 
this fashion of dressing the hair; on the contrary, they 
wore it brushed straight from the face and drawn neatly 
under a cap. , 

The taste for fize dress and social frivolity saddened 
the heart of Dominie Selwyns, who writes to a friend in 
Amsterdam upon the wickedness of the rapidly growing | 
city : ‘* Morals have degenerated, and evil practices have | 
been introduced by strangers. . . . Money increases, high | 
houses are built, and land is made in the water.” Con- | 
sidering that the greater part of Holland has been drawn | 
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' men’s Hair Arranged in the Politest Taste. 
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Such schools as had been estab- | from the water, the dominie might have pardoned the 


| ambitious enterprise of the New Yorkers. 

The good clergyman must have been somewhat con- 
| soled by the appearance of the first book issued by Will- 
iam Bradford’s printing-press in 1694, and which boro as 
title, ‘‘ A Letter of Advice to a Young Gentleman Leay- 
ing the University, concerning his Conversation and Be- 
havior in the Worl]. By 8S. A.” 

Fantastic dressing was not allowed a peaceful sway, 
| but was continually assailed by ironical pamphleteers 
| whose satire was more especially directed against tho 
| hoop-skirt, which, in 1709, became cxtravagant in its 
| proportions. The Tater greatly resents the size, and 
says: ‘‘It is a silken rotunda not unlike the cupola of 
St. Paul’s.” In spite of public ridicule, however, it went 
on nobly increasing until 1748, when a pamphlet ap- 
peared, ontitled, 
“Tho Enormous 
Abomination of the 
Hoop-skirt.” The 
pungent irony of this 
publication was a final 
blow; the abomina- 
tion grew smaller and 
beautifully less, with 
pliant ribs and various 
modern  improve- 
ments, until it disap- 
peared. It passed 
bodily away, there- 
fore, but its influence 
remained, and no 
fashionable woman of 
the period would con- 
sider her wardrobe 
complete did she not 
possess from ten to 
twenty skirts of silk, 
India stuff, or taffeta, 
and several of which 
had to be worn at the 
same timo. 

Custom required a 
newly married couple 
to appear in full re- 
galia at church on the 
Sunday following the 
wedding, escorted by 
brides-maids and 
grooms-men. Gal- 
lantry, morcover, 
compelled the groom 
to choose his waistcoat of the same material as the bride’s 
dress, and, if possible, it was made from tho same piece. 

Wigs were greatly affected. They were made of human 
hair, if attainable, and if not, the hair of animals was 
pressed into service, according to the following adver- 
tisement : 

“Morrison, Peruke-maker from London 





| 
| 
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Ladies’ and Gentle- 
We have a Choice 
Parcel of Human, Horse and Goats’ Hair to Dispose of.” 

It was not ‘‘in the politest taste,” however, to wear 
any hair on the face ; so universal was this custom, that 


, Richard Grant White says: ‘‘ From 1700 to 1825, the ap- 


pearance of a beard on any part of an Englishman’s or an 
American’s face was, strangely enough, so rare as to be 
regarded as a monstrosity.” Even in Thackeray's day, 
mustachios wero only worn by officers in the army or 
bavy, and by artists, a profession then little esteemed by 
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the polite world ; like poor Clive, in ‘The Newcomes,’ 
who imagines the Most Noble the Marquis of Farintosh | 
is laughing at him when the latter inquires, gazing 
at Clive’s mustachios, ‘‘In the army, I suppose ?” 

A social flutter was occasioned, in the Winter of 1753, 
by a romantic wedding in the family of Governor Cosby, | 
who had brought his wife and daughter with him to New 
York. Lord Fitzroy, son of the Duke of Grafton, came to 
tho colony in search of amusement, and was the guest of | 
the Governor, whose house was the centre of social gay- | 
ety. The dashing young lord fell in love with one of the | 
beautiful girls. The marriage, according to English views, | 
was beneath him ; the Governor and his wife, thereforo, 


| 
| 
| 





dared not give their consent, for fear of the duke’s wrath. 


Mrs. Cosby, meanwhile, secretly aided the lovers, who 
eontrived that a clergyman 





landt. In 1593, the vast Philipse estate was erected by 
royal charter into the Manor of Philipse Borough, with 


| tho privilege of lordship. 


He had three lovely and accomplished daughters, who 
figured as belles in New York society. One married 
Colonel Beverly Robinson, of Virginia, while the young- 
est, Mary, is said to have captivated Washington. She 
afterward married Colonel Roger Morris, a fellow-soldier 
of the great general. 

The first lord of the Philipse Manor gave a part of his 
lands to his son-in-law, Jacobus Van Courtlandt ; the lat- 
ter built thereon the Van Courtlandt Manor- house at 
Kingsbridge, 1748. The old Philipse Mansion is now 
the City-hall at Yonkers. 

The news of the great victory at Yorktown having 

reached the North, New 





should scale the rear wall 
of the fort, one night, and 
marry them secretly and 
without license. To com- 
plote the comedy, a mock 
prosecution was instituted 
against Dominie Campbell, 
the amiable minister. 
Several families, princi- 
pally those whose ancestors 
had been directors of tho 
great West India Company 
in Holland, acquired enor- | 
mous estates. Afewoftheso | 
were erected into manors ; 
notably those of the Van _ | 
Courtlandts, the Van Rens- | 
sclaers and the Livingstons. 
The latter family owned 
several adjoining country- 
seats on the Hudson, of 
which two became more 
celebrated than the rest 
Clermont, the mansion of 
Chancellor Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, a great lover of art ; 
and ‘‘ Liberty Hall,” so call- 
ed from the political views 
of the Livingstons, who were 
great rebels, though their 
Scotch ancestors had for 
eenturies drunk wine from 
the royal cup. Clermont 
was magnificently furnish- 
el; tho walls were deco- 
rated with fine Gobelin 
tapestries, and a splendid library connected with the 
house. A half-mile lawn, surrounded by magnificent 
forests, spread itself in front of the house. This hand- 
some place was the scene of princely hospitality. The 
most eminent Ji/éérateurs and the most celebrated poli- 
ticians of the day were entertained here. It is said, 
on the occasion of a reception tendered to Lafayette by 
Chancellor Livingston, the Hudson was covered, as far as 
the eye could reach, with pleasure-boats filled with gay 
visitors. 








Another handsome domain was that of Frederick Phi- | 


lipse, who had come to this country a poor lad, and had 
begun life in the New World by apprenticing himself to 
& carpenter. He made oa small fortune by trading with 
the Indians, and increased it by marrying the wealthy 
widow of Al Vries. After her death, he chose another 
tich widow, Catherine, daughter of Oloff S. Van Court- 
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York participated in the 
| general rejoicings. The re- 
action caused by the uncer- 
tainty of war set in, and the 
Winter was remarkably gay. 
Old families returned to 
town; among others, the 
mother of Chancellor Liv- 
ingston and her daughters. 
The Misses Livingston wero 
highly educated, and were 
fond of discussing the ques- 
tions of the hour. 

“Their drawing rooms 
became the centre of a re- 
fined and cultured circle, 
among whom were many 
Trench dignitaries.” Like 
the fair Julie at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, tley listened 
to the reading of manu- 
script essays by the authors. 
They are said to have been 
fine whist-players, and be- 
ing habitually surrounded 
by the choice wits of the 
age, were rather impatient 
of dull people. 

The house of Secretary, 
afterward Chief-justice, and 
Mrs.-day was also a most 
delightful and social rendez- 
vous. It has been said of 
the former by a contempor- 
ary that ‘‘ the ermine of the 
judicial robe, when it fell 
on John Jay, touched nothing less spotless than itself.” 
Tlis wife had lived much abroad, and was a most charm- 
ing hostess. 

Mrs. Jay’s two younger sisters were great belles, and if 
we believe their father, immensely fond of the gay world. 
In their absence, Mr. Jay writes, from his residence at 
Elizabeth, to a friend, apologizing for his penmanship : 
‘‘My principal secretary of state, who is one of my 
daughters, has gone to New York, to shake her heels at 
the balls and assemblies of a metropolis which might be 








more studious of paying its taxes than of instituting ex- 
| pensive diversions.” 

Another greatly admired beauty of the day was Mrs. 
Ralph Izard, great- granddaughter of Stephanus Van 
Courtlandt. She is said to have been both witty and 
handsome, and with her husband had mingled in the 
brilliant society of London and Paris. Her portrait has 
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been painted both by Gaivsborough and Copley, the 
celebrated artists. 

On the 7th of May an Inaugural Ball was given in 
honor of Washington. It was a brilliant affair. Accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, ‘The collection of ladies was nu- 
merous and brilliant, and dressed with consummate taste 
and elegance.” 

This ball was followed by a series of gayeties in honor 
of Washington ; of these, a ball given by the French Min- 
ister seems to have been the most gorgeous. Madame de 
Bréhan, the eccentric sister of the Ambassador, was heard 
to declare that she had ‘‘exhausted every resource to pro- 
duce an entertainment worthy of France.” ‘‘ Two sets of 
eotillon dances in complete military costume, one in that 
of France, and the other in the buff-and-blue of America, 
represented the alliance of the two countries. Four of 
the ladies wore blue ribbons round their heads with 
American flowers, and four were adorned with red rib- 
bons and the flowers of France.” 

Madame de Bréhan painted a miniature profile of 
Washington which was afterwards engraved in France. 

The favorite drive of the fashionable world was the 
*‘ fourteen miles round,” of which Washington speaks in 
his diary. ‘‘ Over the old Boston Road on the line of 
Third Avenue, then westward to McGowan’s Pass, thence 
to Bloomingdale, and so on down by the river.” Nearly 
every day the President and Mrs. Washington could be 
seen driving in their coach and six. 

In 1793, a romantic wedding set the fashionable world 
agog. The hero was Washington Morton, brother-in-law 
of the famous Josiah Quincy. He was a handsome, dash- 
ing fellow, a graduate of Princeton at seventeen, and a 
youth of much promise. He was fond of athletics, and 
laid a wager that he would walk from New York to Phila- 
delphia—no easy matter—in three days. ‘‘ His walk fin- 
ished and his wager won, he spent the night with the 
gentleman who had accompanied him on horseback, to- 
gether with a party of Philadelphia’s choice, over a sup- 
per-table spread in his honor.” On his return to New 
York, he found himself the hero of the hour, and with 
his usual impetuosity, he fell in love with the gentle and 
beautiful Cornelia Schuyler, of Albany, who was spend- 
ing the Winter with her sister, Mrs. Hamilton. On her 
return to Albany, she was accompanied by her lover, who 
esked her hand in marriage. Her father, however, was 
nnwilling to give his daughter to this dashing youth of 
twenty-two, and determined to put an end to further 
matrimonial intentions by forbidding him the House. 
When the door had been closed on young Morton, Colo- 
nel Schuyler called his daughter into the library, and 
old her what had happened, adding : ‘‘ Promise me that, 
henceforward, you will have nothing to do with Wash- 
ington Morton, either by word or by letter.” ‘I cannot, 
sir,” she replied. ‘‘ What ! do you mean to disobey me ?” 
“*T mean that I cannot bind myself to any such pledge as 
you name, and - and—TI will not !” 

A few weeks later, at midnight, Morton and a friend of 
his, well wrapped in cloaks, approached the house ; at a 
signal a window was opened, and a rope-ladder thrown 
up and securely fastened. Cornelia Schuyler appeared 
at the window and accomplished her descent in safety. A 
little boat, in waiting on the Hudson, conveyed the lovers 
and their friends to the opposite bank, where a fine pair 
of horses were in readiness. Young Morton lifted his 
lady-love on one, and mounting the other, the two sped 
to Stockbridge, to the house of Judge Sedgewick, a mut- 
nal friend. A clergyman was sent for, and the two were 
made one. It was some time before Colonel Schuyler 
forgave his daughter her nocturnal escapade. 





Another gay belle was Theodosia Burr, daughter of the 
ambitious aud intriguing Aaron Burr. Like all belles 
of former days, she was both witty and handsome; her 
witty sallies were quite noted. She was one of the best. 
educated women of her time and country. On one occx- 
sion, while her father was Senator in Philadelphia, he 
sent the Indian Brant with a letter to his daughter, then 
a girl of fourteen. She entertained him at dinner, and 
invited many distinguished people to meet him, though 
she wrote her father she was much puzzled in her choice 
of dishes. ‘*‘ She had a mind,” she said, ‘‘ to lay the ho:- 
pital under contribution for a human head, to be served 
up like a boar’s head in ancient hall barbaric. But after 
all, he was a most Christian and civilized guest in his 
manners.” Before her wedding with Mr. Allston, of South 
Carolina, Theodosia and a gay party, at the invitation of 
Mayor Livingston, went on board a frigate lying in the 
harbor. Thereupon the Mayor entreated her to bring 
**none of her sparks on board. They have a magazine 
there, and we should all be blown up.” 

The Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, paid a 
visit to New York at this time. Louis Philippe and his 
brothers also wandered here from France, where their 
estates had been confiscated. Louis Philippe, while in 
New York, gave a dinner at his lodgings; John Single- 
ton Copley, afterward Lord Lyndhurst, and son of the 
celebrated painter, attended the dinner, at which half 
the guests were obliged to sit on the bed. The great 
Kosciusko, released from a Russian prison, was welcomed 
by all. Many others, none the less distinguished, crossed 
the ocean—some to enjoy the social life in the New 
World, others from curiosity as to how the infant Repub- 
lic would thrive, and all to see the great chief who had 
led a straggling and undisciplined ,army to victory and 
freedom. 








MR. ANDREWS, OF ILLINOIS. 
By AusBuRN TOWNER. 

My wife died in the Spring of 1880, leaving mo with 
my two daughters, Hannah and Lena, aged respectively 
fifteen and thirteen. I took more than my usual interest 
in the political canvass of that same year, largely because 
of the relief it afforded me from a constant reflection upon 
the virtues of one who had been very dear to me, and a 
consequent mourning over the irreparable loss I had sus- 
tained. I was especially active in the inierest of my 
school-boy friend and always neighbor, Abner Andrews 
in his candidacy for Representative from our District to 
the National Congress. 

I expected no reward for my services—I wished for 
none—except in the satisfaction I should feel over the 
success of a friend, and the putting into office of one 
eminently qualified for the position he sought. 

We won all the way round, and I returned to my usual 
business (flour and feed), with my soreness at heart but 
little alleviated, after the excitement and the turmoil of 
the political canvass had subsided and left me more to my 
own thoughts and mourning. 

My little girls were everything to me, and constantly 
exerted themselves to make my home as delightful as it 
had been when their mother was at its head. They were 
so kind, tender and thoughtful always, that in their pres- 
ence, at least, I hid my sorrow as well as I could, and 
tried to join, with my whole heart, in their ambitions and 
aspirations. 

But they suspected my innermost feelings, as was 
shown by their efforts. 

A little more than two months after the inauguration 
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of the newly elected President, a telegram, one morning, 
was handed to meas I was on my way to my store. It 
was very brief, reading : 
“ Wasninaton, D. C., May 15th, 1881, 
“Oscar M, Evans: Come here at once, ABNER ANDREWS, 
“ 400, pd.” 

I didn’t know what to make of this command, and went 
back to my home, instead of going to the store, to talk the 
matter over with my little girls. I didn’t even know that 
Andrews was away from town. 

Both Hannah and Lena said, ‘‘Go at once, of course. 
Perhaps Mr. Andrews is in trouble, or is sick and needs 
you ;” and in a few minutes they had my valise packed, 
and they were with me on the way to the eleven o’clock 
train for the East, that would bring me to the capital city 
the next afternoon about five o’clock. 

Arrived, I made my way to Willard’s, and soon found 
my friend the Congressman, Mr. Andrews, of Illinois. 

He said, at once, that he had important business for 
me, but refused to open his mouth about it until the next 
morning. I didn’t press him, for among his other qual- 
ifications or accomplishments was a certain stubbornness 
that it was difficult to overcome. 

I cudgeled my brains to determine what the important 
business could possibly be, but gave it up, especially as, 
during the evening, while we sat in the comfortable 
chairs at the ‘‘ New National,” I caught him looking at 
me with a queer, quizzical expression in his eyes, that 
certainly boded me no harm. 

We breakfasted late, and about eleven o’clock the Con- 
gressman said to me that he wanted me to call upon the 
President with him. 

I needed no introduction, for we had been together in 
the army. 

‘*Colonel Evans,” the President said, as he took my 
hand in his, laying his other hand on my shoulder, ‘I 
remember you. Your regiment, you will recollect, was 
at one time brigaded with mine.” 

Of course I recollected it. 

“Mr. Spencer, our Consul at , Italy, died re- 
cently,” continued the President, ‘‘and I have been 
happy to designate you to fill his place. Our friend 
Andrews has had everything prepared for you, and if 
you will go to the State Department, you can be a full- 
fledged Consul in ten minutes from this time.” 

I was so thoroughly astonished at the announcement, 
that I looked from the President to Andrews, and back to 
the President again, without saying aword in reply. But 
withal, I could not have been better pleased. 

Others were waiting to take up the time of the Presi- 
dent, and I stepped on to make room for them. I never 
had another opportunity to thank him personally for his 
kindness, for, alas! before we had sailed for my post the 
bullet of the assassin had doue its dreadful work. 

Rather reproachfully I accosted Andrews with the in- 
quiry : ‘* What does this mean ?” 

His reply was in the few words: ‘Ask Hannah and 
Lena.” 

“The dear little girls!” I thought. The whole plot 
against me was at once disclosed, and it was necessary to 
say nothing further. 

On the 1st of September following we were entirely set- 
tled in our beautiful homo in Italy, and my two little 
girls were as happy as birds. 

The change was by no means hurtful to me, and the 
business was to my taste. 

We found some fine teachers, and my two children pur- 
sned their education in the lines the best suited to their 
tastes and inclinations, 
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If that other dear one had only been with us, the fol- 
lowing three years would have been the very happiest of 
our lives. Both of the girls became as proficient in the 
Italian language as though they had never known any 
other. 

The political canvass of 1884 came on, and went sadly 
against us. How the girls did cry when the news of the 
result came to us, fully confirmed. They could not bear 
the thought of leaving the place that had become so de- 
lightful to them. I must confess that, although I could 
shed no tears, my sentiments were entirely in accord with 
theirs, 

The Administration changed, and the Summer of 1885 
crept upon us. I received no mail from home without 
expecting that in it would come the ‘ong envelope ap- 
nouncing the designation of my successor, and the eyes 
of my girls always asked a question involving the same 
notion when I returned home in the evening. 

One morning there was a dainty little note lying on my 
table in the office, which informed me that a Mrs. Folsom 
and daughter were at the Hotel de l’Anglaise, and should 
remain a few days to do some shopping. Would the 
Consul please recommend some presentable and trust- 
worthy young woman to accompany them to the shops, to 
act as companion, guide and, if necessary, interpreter ? 

My daughter Lena was the best adapted for such a 
mission ; she readily consented to go, and in the after- 
noon, accompanied by my assistant, she presented herself 
at the hotel. 

She was gone until just a little before dusk, and was 
sent home in a carriage. She spoke in glowing terms of 
the two ladies, and especially of the daughter, whom she 
described as exquisitely beautiful, with the most charm- 
ing manner imaginable. They had thanked her warmly ; 
had said she had been of great service to them, knowing 
all the best shops and being well up in prices and values. 
They wanted her again the next day, and for all day. 

She went as desired, and from some intimations, I am 
confident that she made as good an impression upon the 
ladies as they had upon her. : 

I presume the two strangers continued on their tour, 
for we heard nothing more of them until after about three 
or fonr weeks had passed, when there was another note 
on my table at the office in the same hand writing, asking 
that my daughter Lena be sent to them, and that I should 
recommend some physician in whom I had confidence, as 
the mother was quite ill. * 

Of course, Lena went immediately, and was presently 
followed by Dr. Ambrusini, in whom, by experience, I 
had learned to have the utmost confidence. 

Lena’s report in the evening was, that the mother was, 
indeed, quite ill, and that the daughter was very anxious 
about her. Next morning, the doctor himself appeared 
at my office, giving an animated account of my ‘ beauti- 
ful countrywomen,” as he called them. 

The lady was very ill, he said, and would never get 
well in the noisy, unwholesome, cooped-up place where 
she lay. She must be removed, as speedily as possible, 
to the purer air farther up the hill-side. He said he 
could not make them fully understand the absolute ne- 
cessity of this removal, for he did not speak English, and 
they did not speak Italian. 

When he paid his visit the next morning, I accompa- 
nied him. 

The room in which the invalid lay looked out upon one 
of those warm Italian streets that seem to be thorough- 
fares for all nationalities and beasts of burden, and are 
never quiet, even in those hours of the night when na- 
ture and most persons are asleep. 
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“Tf it is not the Roman fever,” said the doctor to me, 
‘‘it is next door to it, and in a day or two will be it. 
There is no safety for her except in immediate removal.” 

I tried to explain to the young daughter the opinion of | 
ihe doctor, but, for some reason or other, she did not | 
seem to comprehend it, or the necessity of it, or at least 
the practicability of it, with her mother in the condition 
in which she was. 

After some further conversation with the doctor, I con- 
cluded that I must take the bit in my mouth, and turn- 
ing to the young daughter, said, somewhat abruptly: 

“*Your mother must be taken to a quieter place, and 
where there is purer air. Have her all ready to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, and I will see to her removal.” 

The dark eyes snapped at me as though I was inter- 
fering in matters that 
were no concern of 
mine, and the young 
woman asked : 

“How can you 
move my mother in 
her present condition, 
and where ?” 

** Never mind,” was 
my reply ; ‘‘ you do 
as I say, and I will 
attend to everything 
else.” 

Then I quitted the 
room. 

I found a most de- 
lightful spot on the 
hill; had it thorough- 
ly cired and cleaned, 
aad hired ao carriage, 
properly prepared 
with pillows and soft 
bedclothing, for the 
comfortable transpor- 
tation of the invalid. 

Thus equipped, I 
presented myself at 
the hotel at the ap- 
pointed hour. I was 
in donvt whether or 
not my directions had 
been obeyed, until I 
entered the room. I 
found the invalid 
dressed and lying on 
a sofa. On my en- 
trance, the daughter 
threw a light, fluffy, 
worsted veil, or tidy, over her mother’s head, but said 
nothing. Neither did I say anything, but stooping down, 
I picked the invalid up in my arms and marched out of 
the room and down the stairs, depositing her safely in 
the carriage. The daughter followed, and with her a 
young man carrying wraps and some light baggage. 

Arrived at the place I had secured, I again bore the 
invalid in my arms to her room, laying her gently on the 
bed. Before I left them, I saw that all of their baggage 
bad arrived from the hotel, had been properly disposed, 
aud that they were as comfortable and homelike in their 
rew quarters as though they had inhabited them for 
years. 

They had every reason to be content with the change, 
for the view from the windows is one of the most delight- 





I CAN’T BEAR HIM!” 








FELINE AMENITIES. 


“IT wish YOU HADN'T ASKED CaPraIn WaREHAM, Lizzie. 


“DEAR ME, CHARLOTTE—ISN’T THE WORLD BIG ENOUGH FOR YOU BOTH ?” 
“Yes; BUT YOUR LITTLE DINING-ROOM isn’t !” 





ful in the whole world. Besides, the sick one began to 


mend almost immediately, and speedily recovered en. 
tirely. 

My daughter Lena was with them almost every day for 
the fortnight or so that they remained, and a mutual af- 
fection grew up between her and the ‘ beautiful Ameri- 
can,” as the daughter came to be known in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The evening before they left, they sent for me, and I 
called upon them. They thanked me heartily for what 
they termed my thoughtfulness and kindness, and ques- 
tioned me somewhat concerning my official position, how 
I liked it, and how my daughters liked their Italian home. 
I related to them how it was that I had come to the old 
country, and mentioned my friend, Mr. Andrews, of Illi- 
nois. They seemed pleased at the narration. 

That was the last I 
ever saw of them or 
heard of them di- 
rectly ; and the long 
envelope announcing 
the selection of my 
successor has not yet 
appeared. 

Just about Christ- 
mas-time, last year, I 
received a letter from 
my friend, Mr. An- 
drews, of Illinois. Tf 
allude to it not be- 
cause it is the only 
letter he ever wrote 
me—for, on the con- 
trary, he is a corre- 
spondent as good as 
a local newspaper— 
but because it ap- 
pears to put a pleas- 
ing finale to what I 
have been narrating. 

**You’ve hung on 
well, colonel,” he 
wrote, ‘and I'm glad 
of it, for you are all 
right now, as our 
friends will be again 
on top. But I can’t 
understand it unless 
you can explain the 
following : 

“Shortly after the 
President was mat- 
ried, I was present at 
, a reception at the 
White House, along with the other Representatives ; and 
what a beautiful woman is mistress there! Of course 
we were all introduced by name. The charming woman 
held my hand an instant, and suddenly repeated my 
name, ‘ Mr. Andrews, of Illinois ?’ with a rising inflection, 
as if asking a question. I bowed. ‘ Your friend, Colonel 
Evans ?’ she continued. ‘Is he still in Italy ?’ 

‘I could only reply, ‘He is, madam,’ as I passed on, 
urged more or less by the throng in the rear, and not a 
little wondering what she meant. 

‘IT didn’t go to the White House again in two years, and 
then almost precisely the same conversation occurred : 
‘Mr. Andrews, of Illinois ?’ said the charming woman, in 
the sweetest of tones. I bowed. ‘ Your friend,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘Colonel Evans? Still in Italy?” ‘He is,’ I re- 
plied, and passed on.” 


Horeip man! 
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“ MELINCOURT SNATCHED HER UP IN HIS ARMS, AND PLUNGED DESPERATELY OW, AMID THE F@AMING WAVES.” 


THE LAST HOUR, AND WHAT IT BROUGHT 


By DAvI 

‘*Now, Miss Maynarp, you’re going to behold a won- 
der. Ashley Melincourt’s to join us to-night, and you'll 
meet a man who has traveled all over the world with- 
out learning to drink or smoke, and has never gambled or 
made love in his life! You must hide your literary fame 
under a bushel now, for he detests reviewers.” 

Time, three o’clock on a fine Summer afternoon ; place, 
the veranda of a quaint little hotel in one of the most 
picturesquely old-fashioned of Breton coast-towns ; sub- 
ject, the addition of a new member to the pleasant little 
American party already located there. 

‘* Well, I’m glad the catalogue of Mr. Melincourt’s per- 
fections has one flaw in it,” says the young lady, with a 
curl of her pretty lip which many of her admirers know 
to their cost. ‘‘Of course it’s a dreadful sacrilege for 
any lady to meddle with literature, which is known to be 
the exclusive property of men ; but I must be content to 
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risk his displeasure, terrible as if may be. After all, it will 
be less insufferable than the stories of how many tigers 
he shot in India, and how many days he went without 
food in the desert, and the fever he had in China, and the 
dinner the Ameer gave him at Cabul. I suppose some 
critic has told him the truth on that score, and hence his 
enmity to them.” 

‘*No; there’s just the mystery—they’ve always spoken 
well of him hitherto; and as for talking of his travels, 
that’s exactly what one can never get him to do. How- 
ever, when six o’clock comes, you'll be able to judge for 
yourself.” 

Six o'clock came, and with it the expected guest—a 
short, square, bearded, sunburned man, with the grave, 
self-contained look of one accustomed to face, unaided, 
every form of difficulty and danger. He spoke little, but 
seemed to follow the conversation with a quiet, attentive 
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vigilance indescribably provoking to Laura Maynard, be- | 
cause, as she afterward said, it was ‘‘ just like a school- 
t-acher watching for somebody to make a mistake.” 
Dinner over, there was a general movement to the ve- 
randa, to watch the moon rise over the sea ; and the influ- 
ence of the hour gave a romantic and semi-mystical cast 
to the talk, which at length turned upon transmigration 
of souls. 
said Melincourt. 
should be- 


every 


**Tt’s a pity such a thing cannot be,” 
* Just think of the admirable changes we 
hold! 


harbor as sharks ; 


Our custom - house officers should haunt 
our policemen, prowl in the darkness 
as wolves ; our bankers, suck their neighbors’ blood in 
tlie form of leeches ; our politicians, chatter and grimace 
in that of monkeys ; and our critics, transformed to frogs, 
croak, amid congenial slime, against everything higher 
aud better than themselves.” 

* You don't 
said Laura, flushing with indignation. 

‘“No; [look at them a the hire1 bravos of 
literature, ready to take pay side, and to stab 
fsiend or foe infallible, be 


‘ise ne free from bias, since they 


favor the critics, I , Mr. Melineourt,” 
they are 
on either 
as their master bids them ; 
ver owning a mistake ; 
ever read the books which they review ; showing their 
learning by misquotation ; 
and their modesty 
thorities upon subjects of which they know nothing.” 


their refinement by billings- 
gate ; by setting themselves up as au 

The titter which followed this unconscious home-thrust 
kindled Laura Maynard's warm blood into a flame. 

Mr. Melincourt,” cried she, wrathfully, ‘‘ vou are 
giving us an excellent illustration of the danger of ‘ set- 
ting up as an authority upon a subject of which you know 
nothing.’ I think I may claim to know more about critics 
than you, for I happen to be one myself !” 

Melincourt answerel only by a bow and an ironical 
su.ile, more galling than the bitterest sarcasm, as he 
arose from his place and sauntered away. 

The three following days were so completely taken up 
with excursions into the surrounding country, that the 
quarrel had no chance of proceeding any farther ; but on 
the fourth morning, the reaction consequent upon these 
cnergetic amusements began to show itself in a ranging 
of chairs along the veranda of the hotel, and a general 
production of Tauchnitz novels. Miss Maynard—who, 
sensitive, like all clever women, felt the mere presence of 
a person whom she disliked intolerably burdensome 
gave the go-by to this impromptu reading - club, and set 
off on a solitary stroll along the sands which the retreat- 
ing tide had left bare. 

The choice was a goo one, for, even in that pictur- 
esque region, it would have been hard to find a more 
charming walk. On one side lay the blue, sparkling sea ; 
on the other, the long, dark outline of the frowning cliffs, 
dappled every here and there with tiny white cottages 


and green, waving woods. 
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How long she stood there, drinking in the splendor of 
that wonderful panorama, she could never have told; 


| but suddenly she noticed, with a start, that the sand 


was growing wet and oozy under her feet. She turned, 
and was dismayed to find herself completely surrounded 
by water. The rising tide, pouring through the lower 
levels of the beach behind her, had actually cut her off 
from the shore ! 

Instantly a thousand tales of treacherous quicksands, 
of furious spring-tides, of children and even grown men 
swallowed up before the very eyes of their friends, came 
And even while she looked, 
the sand beneath her feet vanished, and all was water, 


crowding upon her memory, 


water, water, rising higher and higher every moment. 

Suddenly, as she stood motionless, and paralyzed with 
terror, a tall figure appeared at her side, a strong hand 
grasped hers, and Ashley Melincourt’s voice shouted in 


lose ! 


sé 


her ear: ‘‘Run, run !—there’s not 2 moment to 
Hold fast by me, and run for your life!” 

It was a race for life, indeed. Fast as they fled, the 
hoarse roar of the pursning tide came closer and closer 
behind them. Could they but reach yonder projecting 
headland, they would be safe; but how terribly distant 
And, long before they reached it, the sea 
was upon them in earnest, almost dashing the girl from 
her feet. Melincourt ‘snatched her up in his arms, and 
plunged desperately on, breast-deep amid the foaming 
waves. the water, stronyee: 
and stronger pressed the current. Twice he all but fell, 
where to fall but at length, )y 
a superhuman effort, the rock was gained, and, laying 


his charge gently upon a broad flat ledge, he 


it seemed ! 


Deeper and deeper grew 


was to rise no more; 
sank 
gasping beside her. 

‘* How can I ever thank you, Mr. Melincourt ?” faltered 
Laura, as she regained her breath. 

“Time enough for that yet,” answered Ashley, with 
an affected gayety which he was very far from feeling 
“The first thing to be done is to get toa safe place, for 
the tide will soon overtake us here.” 

Wet and exhausted as they both were, that upward 
struggle over the slippery rocks, thickly coated with 
sea-weed, was a long and perilous task; but the roar 


| of the advancing tide from below spurred them on, and 


the top was reached at last. Then a wild ery burst 
from Laura’s lips, while even her iron-nerved compan 
ion recoiled They ware 
island ! 

There was no room for doubt; one glance made the 
whole truth terribly clear. Their sheltering crag was 
but an isolated fragment of the main cliff, divided from 
it by a hideous chasm nearly thirty feet in width, through 
which the waves were already leaping high and fiercel 


in dismay, sfanding upon 


| They had escaped sudden destruction only to feel tiv 


Between the two, smooth as | 


a marble terrace, extended the vast level of hard, white | 


sand. 
between two mighty rocks, peeped forth the white-walled 
houses, the red-tiled roofs and quaintly carved church 
tower of the little and over all the golden 
and the warm, dreamy, southern sky. 

Little by little, as she left the inhabited region behind 
her, the grand repose of the landscape soothed the girl's 
ruffled feelings, while its beauty pleased her artistic eye. 


Far away to the right, cradled in a deep hollow 


town ; sun- 


shine 


She felt once more, as she had done many a time already, 
that the strongest armor against the petty worries and 
vexations of life is to withdraw from them for a time into 
the great sanctuary of Nature, in whose presence all 
earth’s troubles look mean and trivial. 


pathe wa 


lingering agony of being devoured inch by inch; for : 
moment’s inspection showed them that every flood-tid: 


covered the rock to the very summit 


And all the while the sun shone brilliantly in the blu 
Summer sky, and the sea-birds fluttered rejoicin 
around them, and the fresh breeze stirred the green 


leaves along the unreachable shore, and the bright, me 


ciless sea danced and sparkled in the sunlight as if s: 
row and death were unknown. Like a sudden chill, ther 


fell upon the doomed pair a cheerless sense of the wnsyin- 
pect of all around them, and a vague wish that 
the sun would cloud over, and give to the landscape a 


gloom in harmony with their approaching end.* 


* Lest this should appear extravagant, I may as well state tliat 
lam describing my own personal sensations, —D, K, 
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“Tt seems hard to die so soon /” murmured the girl, 
piteously. 

“Hard for you,” said her companion, simply. 
one will care when J am gone.”’ 

And then both were silent; but their hands met, and 
did not part again, Cut off from the living world by 
fast-approaching death, they felt the need of clinging to 
something in that grim isolation of the grave. Parted in 
life, they were drawn together as life ebbed away. 

All at once Laura uttered a wild ery—the cry of a sud- 
den revulsion of hope, following upon utter despair. 

“A boat! a boat! We may be saved yet!” 

“Thank God!’ ejaculated Melincourt, fervently, as 
the flitting sail caught his eye. 

Instantly his powerful voice was uplifted in a shout 


’ 


‘““No 


that made the air ring. Twice the hail seemed unheeded, | 


and their hearts died within them; but the third time 
came a faint answering shout, and the boat, veering sud- 
denly, made straight for tle spot where they stood. Then 
Laura’s firmness gave way at last, and she sank help- 
lessly upon her companion's sustaining arm. 

Half an hour later, they were safe in the boat; and the 
sturdy old Breton fisherman, having made the lady com- 
fortable in the stern-sheets, with a spare sail by way of 
cushion, went forward to the bow (blessings on him for 
a considerate old fellow !) and busied himself with the 
management of the boat. 

**Miss Maynard,” said Ashley, solemnly, ‘‘ after what 
we have passed through to-day, there can be no reserve 
I owe it to you to explain my rudeness the 


between us. 


other day, by showing you that my hatred of critics and | 


THE LAKE 


EUROPE her lakes attractive for their natural 
beauties, and for the associations of the past which are 
aroused by castle or shrine or spot linked with the his- 
tory, the fiction or the poetry of centuries. Yet few can 
surpass Lake Lucerne in all that lends a charm to scene 
and landscape. Its very form contributes to its effect. 
Irregular, winding around lofty mountains, it seems 
rather a series of lakes than one, each with a character 
of its own, the unity being attached to the constant view 
of the Rigi and Mons Pilatus. 

The Lake of the Four Cantons, as the Swiss call it, 
gathers from many # mountain-side streams which flow 
into its many arms, and bears their waters to the outlet, 
the Reuss—to flow onward to the north till they mingle 
with the Limmat, the Aare and the Rhine, The innu- 
merable streams and torrents that rush down from the 
dark gorges and wild ravines distinguish the picturesque 
shore on the south, as the green and fertile pastures, with 
their gentle streams, characterize the north. 

The area of the Lake of Lucerne measures nearly 44 


has 


square miles, and its surface is 1,432 feet above the level 


of the sea. Its length from Fliielen to Lucerne is 23 
miles, and its width from Kiissnacht to Alpnach is 9 
miles. Though the mountains appear to us to stand 
deep down in the water, it nevertheless reaches scarcely 
above the ankle-joints of these Titans, since the upper 
basin, the Lake of Uri, is not more than 650 feet deep, 


while the Frohnalpstock and the Uri-Rothstock rear their | 


proud crests to an altitude of 6,267 and 9,617 feet respect. 
ively, 
tails respecting the topographical and physical features 
of the lake. We can here do no more than call attention 


to the varied coloring of its waters and to the cireum- 





| criticism is not without cause. 


OF 


Our limited space forbids our entering into de- | 





Two years ago, a dear 
friend of mine died very suddenly, and left his widow 
almost starving ; and, unhappily, I was ‘quite unable t» 
help her, except by writing a book which might, I hopec, 
yield money enough to keep her from absolute want. I 
had to write it in a desperate hurry, of course, as my 
kind critics were good enough to remark ; but still, I 
think it might have saved the poor woman if one of 
those ‘slashing articles’ in the New York Umpire had 
not ruined all!” 

“The New York Umpire!” echoed Laura, in a voice so 
unlike her own that it made him start. ‘‘ What was your 
book called ?—tell me quick !” 

*** Withered Leaves.’ ” 

Laura uttered a stifled cry, and, bursting into tears, 
seized his hand in both her own. 

‘Oh, Mr. Melincourt, can you forgive me ? 
rible review—J wrole it!” 

Melincourt looked at her in silent amazement. 

‘*T wrote it,” she repeated, with a woman’s impetuous 
eagerness to atone for any injustice ; ‘‘ but oh, I never 
dreamed —how could I ?—wha’ barm I was doing—never lb 
never! And to think how I cij0yed writing it, and read 
bits of it to my friends, while all the while— Can you 
ever forgive me ?” y 


That hor- 





x # ¥ % 

‘“*My wife and TI never had but one quarrel,” said 
Ashley Melincourt, some years later ; ‘‘and that, luckily, 
was before our marriage, over a book of mine that she cut 
up. She’ll hardly cut up any more of them now, though, 


? 


for I make ker the heroine of every one I write ! 


LUCERNE. 


stances that the inner basins never freeze, even during 
the coldest Winter. The surrounding mountains afford 
an effectual protection against the coli winds. The lake 
abounds in fish, which form a constant feature of the 
tables of the countless hotels situated on its banks. 

The banks of the different basins or divisions of the 
lake exhibit a remarkable diversity of character: here 
the boundary is the broad end of a spacious Alpine val- 
ley ; yonder it is a steep, rocky precipice rising from the 
very margin of the; water elsewhere it is an expanse of 
grassy meadow-land, affording,pasturage to numerous 
herds of sleek cattle, and planted with row upon row of 
thriving fruit-trees. At the points where the larger val- 
leys open, the eye penetrates to the mountain-heights, 
some of which are carpeted with rich pastures and dotted 
with chdlets, while others appear rocky and barren, and 
yet others, the loftiest of all, display their spotless vest- 
ure of eternal snow. But where the cliffs rise 
abruptly from the water, and the prospect is consequently 
limited, we are presented with a succession of scenes al- 
ternately magnificent and romantic, now awing us by 
their wild grandeur, and now captivating us by their 
| indefinable charm. 

Taking a steamer at Lucerne, you can run up the Lake 
of Kiissracht, the north-eastern arm, to the Hohle Gasse, 
or Hollow Lane, at the highest point of the neck of land 
that separates this lake from that of Zug. Here stands 
Tell’s Chapel, a very unpretentious little edifice, with a 
plain portico, and a tiny red spire rising above the trees 
that encircle it. The interior, if you land to enter it, is 
| decorated with frescoes of great events in Swiss history, 

and a portrait of B. Nicholas von der Flic, honored alike 
ws a patriot and a Saint. 





even 
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Opposite Lake Kiissnacht is the Alpnacher See, a | 
branch of Lake Lucerne, that reaches the base of rugged | especially as seen from the steam-boat. 
Pilatus. The right bank affords a succession of charm- | threatening Vitznauerstock, one of the shapeliest satel- 


ing views. 
pass before the eye in charming variety. 

Returning to the main lake, you can run along under 
the shadow of the Rigi, past Weggis, to Vitznau, beyond 
which the lake narrows in, two opposing rocky points 
called the Noses almost barring your passage. 


Inlets, promontories, groves and orchards | 
| red cliffs near the summit, the Biirgenstock across thi 


The situation of Vitznau-is of almost unique beauty, 
The steep and 


lites of the Rigi, the savage gorge descending from tlc 


lake, and above the near headland the Buochserhorn and 
the Brisen—these, together with the pretty village and 
its idyllic surroundings, form a landscape of such sur- 
passing loveliness that one may well repeat with inward 


As we approac!: Vitznau we cannot but remark the | emotion the inscription carved above the portal of the 


lofty crag of red 
rock towering 
above the village. 
In the evening 
sunlight it seems 
as if glowing 
with internal 
heat, forming a 
magnificent con- 
trast with the 
verdure sur- 
rounding it. Be- 
yond Vitznau the 
water-way is nar- 
rowed by two 
p romontories, a 
spur of the Biir- 
genstock on the 
right, and of the 
Vitznanerstock 
on the left, and 
beyond these 
there opens a 
crand view of the 
grassy terrace of 
Emmetten, com- 
manded by the 
mighty Bauen- 
At the 
base of the moun- 
tain nestles the 
little village of 
Beckenried, with 
its white houses 
lining the shore 
of the lake. 

On the bank 
along which our 
now 
there is much to 
be seen: snug 
little cottages 
sprinkled over 
the fertile slopes, 
luxuriant chest- 


stock. 


course lies 





village church : 
Soli Deo Gloria ! 

After sailing 
through the nar- 
rows we soon 
reach Gersau, 
and are at once 
struck by the 
strange combina- 
tion ofan Alpine 
village with a 
nineteenth - cent- 
ury town—wood- 
en ch.’'2ts being 
intermingled 
with handsome 
stone dwelling- 
houses. Here, in 
fact, we find the 
primitive hus- 
bandry of the 
mountaineer 
flourishing side 
by side with the 
industrial and 
commercial 
terprises of our 
own day. 

That Gersau is 
a popular health 
resort, and much 
frequented by 
tourists, its many 
handsome hotels 
and boarding- 
houses indicate. 
It enjoys as mild 
a climate as any 
place on the lake, 
being thoroughly 
sheltered by its 
situation from the 
north and east 
winds, so that it 
attracts visitors 








en 





nut groves, tor- 
rents whose chan- 
nels we can follow 
with our eyes up to their source on the mountain past- 
ures. In the spring-time the influence of the difference 
of altitude upon the vegetation is very plainly seen. In 
the beech wood which extends from the level of the lake 
up to the naked rocks, a broad band of verdure has un- 
folded along the strand ; higher up the coloring is less 
intense, while the reddish hue of the upper portion of 
the forest indicates that there the leaves have not yet 
burst their buds. In the orchards by the lake the cherry- 
trees have already blossomed, but about half way up the 
mountain-side is now white with bloom. 


AXEN BURG. 








not only in Sum- 
mer, but also in 
Spring and An- 
tumn, and even in Winter, and forms a capital intermedi- 
ary station for invalids on their way to Italy or the lofty 
Alpine valleys. 

Upon leaving Brunnen the steam-boat directs its course 
to the south, toward Fliielen in Canton Uri, at the,ex- 
tremity of the lake. On either side there is now plenty 
to be seen. What is that up yonder, glittering in the 
sunshine? A church, chdlets scattered over the pastures, 
and on the verge of the perpendicular precipice a chapel 
with extensive buildings adjoining, doubtless intended 
for the reception of Summer visitors. It is Seelisberg, 
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beautiful Seelisberg, never to be forgotten by those who 
once have beheld it. Its moderate elevation, its unfa- 
tiguing walks, the prospect it commands, its tiny mount- 
ain lake and bracing Alpine air render Seelisberg a little 
terrestrial paradise. : 

Looking to the left, at the base of the mighty Frohn- 
alpstock, we can follow with our eye the windings of a 
road hewn in the solid rock. This is the Axenstrasse, 
leading along the east shore of the lake from Brunnen 
to Fliielen, and forming part of that system of mountain 
highways constructed for strategic reasons by order of 
the Swiss Government about a quarter of a century ago. 

We now quickly reach the celebrated chapel at Tells- 
platte, the spot where Tell is said to have sprung ashore 
and escaped from the governor’s boat. The chapel is 
one of those simple 
monuments of their [2 
national history which 
are and must be objects 
of pious veneration to 
all the Swiss, whether 
or not they are con- F 
vinced of the truth of 
the legend of Tell. Let 
us then leave the boat, 
which we can rejoin at 
Fliielen, and devote a 
few moments to an in- 
spection of the chapel 
and its interior adorn- 


ments. 

Just as the scenery 
of each of the three 
cantons presents its 
own special character— 
Unterwalden, holding a 





TELL’S CHAPEL. 


| 





| 


BURGLEN, ON THE ROTHE NASE, 





middle place between plains and highlands of moderate 
elevation, while Schwytz shows us a combination of bold, 
rocky peaks and rugged, craggy hills, stretching into the 
fertile valleys, and Uri is the type of a magnificent Alpine 
valley with ice-crowned summits, glaciers, ravines and 
gorges traversed by foaming torrents, and rocky laby- 
rinths—so at the epoch of the founding of the League we 
find each of these cantons in perfectly distinct political 
circumstances, 

After the great interregnum, under the Emperor Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, an important question arose, whether 
the valleys surrounding the ‘lake should remain imme- 
diately subject to the Empire, or whether they should be- 
come hereditary domains of the Hapsburgs, like the ter- 
ritories adjoining them. The endeavor to avoid this latter 

fate led to the ‘‘ League 
=z - == = of the Three Cantons ” 
= == : and the founding of the 
= = = Swiss Confederacy. 
== | The Emperor did not 
venture to tamper with 
the ancient liberties of 
Uri, guaranteed to the 
land by Imperial char- 
ter. On the other hand, 
he refused to confirm 
the charter granted by 
Emperor Frederick II. 
to the people of the 
Canton of Schwytz, un- 
der the pretext that he 
could not recognize any 
act of the excommuni- 
cated Emperor. While 
not requiring the in- 
habitants to appear 
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before the courts of justice beyond the borders of their 
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later, before all the world, the league which they had 


land, he ordained that they must appear in their land it- | previously entered into in silence and secrecy. This 


self before him and his sons. 
Schwytz an appanage of the Hapsburg family. Other 
similar infringements of the ancient rights and privileges 
of the inhabitants betrayed only too clearly the plans and 
intentions of the Emperor, and during Rudolph’s reign 
the situation of the people became very far from agreea- 
ble. Unterwalden, which had never boasted a charter, 
had now passed in great part into the possession of the 
Hapsburgs, who seized every opportunity to extend their 
territory there. The rights of the other land - owners 
and freemen, especially in Nidwalden, were frequently 
infringed, and hatred and animosity were the result. 
In spite of the more favorable position of Uri, its in- 
habitants could not but view with the greatest alarm the 
proceedings of the Emperor in Schwytz and Unterwal- 
den ; it was only too clear that Rudolph aimed at estab- 
lishing his authority everywhere around the lake—and 
did not the St. Gothard Road, about which the Haps- 


burgs had always been extremely solicitous, lead through 


the valley of Uri into Italy ? Uri, in spite of its charters, 
must clearly prepare for the worst. 

Thus the Three Cantons found themselves joined in 
a common cause, which necessitated unity and mutual 
assistance. 

In the year 1291 the news came from Germany that 
Radolph was dead. The Three Cantons at once saw that 
they must avail themselves of this opportunity, and they 
proceeded to take a decisive step. 

Fourteen days after the death of Rudolph, on August 
Ist, 1291, the representatives of Uri, Schwytz and Nid- 
walden met together to renew and make perpetual their 
old league, which had hitherto been but verbal ; now the 
covenants were committed to writing and signed and 
sealed. This venerable document is still preserved among 
the archives of the Canton of Schwytz. The main idea of 
the alliance, the idea of union and fraternity, is thus 
rendered by Schiller : 

“ We swear to bo 
Never to part in 


a nation of true brothers 


danger or in death 


The confederates were far from seeking to overthrow 
the old order of things; on the contrary, all existing 
rights were to continue, afd to be protected ° 


* Let Cesar still retain what is his due; 
And he that is a vassal, let him pay 


The service he has sworn to faithfully!” 


Furthermore the document mentions the measures that 
were to be taken for the preservation of peace and order 
in the interior, and sketches in outline the mutual rela- 
tions of the confederates. 

From the very beginning of the league of the patriots, 
the Forest Cantons had to reckon with a formidable 
enemy, the most powerful house in Christendom, the 
-lapsburg family. The very inequality existing between 
a race of proud enemies and a few scattered communities 
of herdsmen seemed to impose upon the former the task 
of chastising their unruly vassals, and of teaching them 
to keep for the future the place assigned to them by 
destiny. Accordingly the grandson of the Emperor Ru- 
dolph, Leopold of Austria, assembled around his banner 


This amounted to declaring | 


took place at Brunnen, on the 19th of December, 1315, 

The inhabitants of Nidwalden, together with their 
brethren of Obwalden, have ever been ardent defenders 
of their birthright of freedom. In adversity as in pros- 
perity they have stood manfully by their associates in the 
The name of Arnold von Winkelried is one of 
the brightest in the history of the republic, and his 
heroic death has been worthily commemorated by the 
erection of a magnificent monument at his birth-place, 
Stans. 

In the council-room of Stans, too, the venerable Nich- 
olas yon der Fliie composed by the power of his gre: 
personal influence the quarrels which had broken out 
among the assembled representatives of the different 
cantons after the victorious struggle with Burgundy, 


League. 


| and the bells of Stans church gave the signal for the 





| pound” 





a host of knights and men-at-arms and took the field | 


against the men of Schwytz. On the 15th of November, 
1315, the young Confederation received its baptism of 
hlood in the memorable battle of Morgarten. The Con- 
federates gained a glorious and decisive victory over the 
flower of the Austrian chivalry, and renewed a few days 


joyful peal with which the reconciliation was greeted 
throughout the zountry. 


ENGLISH HEROINES. 

Letttna Boadicea pass as an example of the feminine 
fighting blood, we find in Dame Nichola de Camville an 
early specimen of the warlike political woman. She took 
the royal side in the famous war with the barons, and 
held Lincoln Castle against Gilbert de Gaunt, first for 
King John and afterward for Henry IIL, till the battle 
called Lincoln Fair broke her power. The beautiful 
Countess of Salisbury, she who was so ardently beloved 
by the Third Edward, was another instance of feminine 
daring, in her case coupled with the loveliest and most 
gracious sweetness. Black Agnes was again a heroine, of 
the virago type: and Queen Philippa, Queen Margaret, 
and others of the same kind, honored their adopted na- 
tionality by their courage and devotion. Meaner women 
In a skirmish at Naworth (1570) Leonard 
Dacres had in his army ‘‘ many desperate women who 
there gave the adventure of their lives, and fought right 
stoutly.”” And at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of this, about half a dozen women on the 
whole enlisted as privates in the army, and ‘‘ pulled their 


were as brave. 


as gallantly as men. Miss Jenny Cameron, 
Scotch and Jacobite, was another example of the fight- 
ing women with whom nature had stumbled and spoilt 
the original design. 

‘ Miss Jenny Cameron, 

She puts her belt and hanger on 

And away to the young Pretender,” 


When she rode into the camp of Bonnie Prince Ciarlie, 
at the head of two hundred and fifty claymores, she was 
‘*on a bay gelding decked out in green trappings trimmed 
with gold. Her hair was tied behind in loose buckles, 
and covered by a velvet cap with scarlet feathers. In her 
hand, in lieu of a whip, she carried a drawn sword ;” and 
for her help she was dubbed ‘Colonel Cameron ” by the 
Prince. 

Going back in chronology and coming to the time of 
the great civil war between the Parliamentarians and the 
Royalists, we find several instances of heroism in women. 
For the King’s cause, Lady Bankes defended Corfe Castle 
in the Isle of Purbeck ; Lady Derby, Louise de Tre- 
mouille, defended Lathom Castle for eighteen weeks 
against a large force; and Blanche, Lady Arundel, de- 
fended Wardour Castle for nine days with only twenty- 
five fighting men against a force of thirteen hundréd. 
She and her daughters and maid-servants took their 
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turn to watch and load when the men were exhausted. 
She was a second Lady Salisbury, and the same womanly 
fragrance hangs about her name. On the other side, Lady 
Harley, with the appalling name of Brilliana, successfully 
defended Brampton Castle for three weeks, and forced 
the Royalists to retire. She died before the castle was 
besieged again ; and in the funeral sermon afterward 
preached on her husband, Sir Robert Harley, this cu- 
rious bit of reasoning and metophor occurs : 

“When the naked sword, that messenger of death, walked 
the land, did God set His seal of safety upon her. That noble lady 
and phenix of women died in peace, Though surrounded with 
drums and noise of war, yet she took her leave in peace, The 
sword had no force against her; as long as God preserved her, He 
preserved the place where sha was,” 


Lady Harley was a good woman, undoubtedly, but there 
is a rather uncomfortable twang in a certain letter of hers 
to her son Edward. ‘March 6th, 1639, from my chair 
by the fire”’— which may be genuine, but which reads a 
little after the manner of Tartuffe. “I take it as a spe- 
cial providence of God,” she says, ‘‘that I have so fro- 
ward a maid about me as Mary is, since I love peace and 
quietness so well; she has been extremely froward since 
I have been ill; I did not think that any would have 
been so coleric, I pray God, if ever you have a wife, she 
may be of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

Though the Parliamentarians were not averse from the 
stout defense by women of important strongholds, they 
did not like their direct political interference. In which 
they showed their wisdom. Thus, when Anne Stagg, the 
brewer's wife, came to the door of the House of Com- 
mons with a numerous body of women bearing a petition, 
though corteously received, they were not encouraged in 
their action. Said the deputation modestly : ‘It may be 
thought strange and unbecoming our sex to show our- 
selves here, bearing a petition to this honorable assembly, 
but Christ purchased us at as dear a rate as He did men, 
and therefore requireth the same obedience for the same 
mercy as of men: we are sharers in the public calam- 
ities.” To which Pym made reply: ‘Repair to your 
houses, we entreat, and turn your petitions into prayers 
at home for us.” Like the Polish women of this century, 
the wealthy Puritan women gave their plate and jewels 
for the Parliamentary forces, The poor, who had neither, 
brought their thimbles and bodkins ; which gave cause 
for the scoffing Cavalier epithet, ‘‘the bodkin and thim- 
ble army.” 

Before this time other two ladies had vindicated the 
claim of Englishwomen to be held as of equal valor with 
men, These were Lady Westmoreland, sister to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Anne Somerset, daughter of the Earl of 
Worcester and wife of Thomas, the seventh Earl of North- 
umberland. Lord Hunsdon, son of Anne Boleyn’s sister 
and a brave soldier, ‘‘downright ; a fast man to his prince 
and firm to his friends, and as he lived in a ruffling time, 
30 he liked sword and buckler men”— Lord Hunsdon 
(quoting Mr. de Fonblanque’s ‘Annals of the House of 
Perey’), says that ‘the earl meant twyce or thryce to 
submit himselfe, but that his wife, being the stouter of 
the two, doth hasten hym and yncorage hym to perserver ; 
and rydeth up and downe with the army, so as the grey 
mare is the better horse.” In the ‘‘ Perey Reliques,”’ too, 
she is closely associated with her lord in ‘‘ The Rising in 
the North”: 

* Farle Percie is into his garden gone, 
And after him walketh his faire ladie; 
I heare a Birde sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee.” 


‘‘The rebellion has been earnestly followed by the 


ee 











two wyves, the two countesses,” says Hunsdon again ; 
and when ‘‘those simple earls were in open rebellion,” 
as Sussex wrote to the Queen, Lady Westmoreland wi: 
quite as passionate for the fray as ever was Earl Perey’ 
wife. Her brother, the Duke of Norfolk, was a prison: 
in danger of his life, and if they could not reseue him |.c 
must die. Wherefore she used all her arts, from praye:s 
to curses, to prevent a reconciliation between the earls 
and the Queen ; and at the meeting of the conspirators 
at Brampton (November 13th, 1569), when some depre- 
cated armed resistance, and threatened to withdraw, 
‘‘my lady Westmoreland,” says Sir George Bowes, 
‘*braste out agaynst them with great curses ;” and Earl 
Percy himself said that the insurgents ‘‘ had never goto 
any howlde of Westmoreland tyll the last hower, and 
that by the government of his wyfe.” But when the 
rebellion broke, after the battle of Hexham, Lady West- 
moreland made her own terms with the Queen—basely 
throwing the blame on her husband, and representing 
herself as the wronged and innocent victim—she and hc? 
children sacrificed to her lord’s mad fancy and wicked- 
ness, 


SSL 


The Percy’s wife was of nobler stuff, and a more con- 
stant nature. When all was lost—when the scheme of 
dashing at Tutbury, where “ the caste!l is very weke and 
not able to’resist,” was not carried out, nor her own at- 
tempt to gain access to Mary at Wentworth—she, in the 
disguise of a nurse, hoping to be able to change clothes, 
and thus effect the Queen’s escape ; when my lord’s arms: 
and all hatchments had been hacked off his Garter stal\ 
at Windsor, and ‘‘ not only spurned out of the weste door 
of the same chappell, but cleane out of the outermoste 
gates of the castle”—the countess kept loyally by her 
husband, and fled with him to Liddesdale. There they 
took refuge with an outlaw, one Join o’ the Syde—‘‘a 
greater thiefe did never ride ”’—in a cottage ‘‘ not to be 
compared to any dogge kennel in England.” 
wrote: ‘The Earle’s rebelles, with their principal con- 
feyderates and the Countess of Northumberland, did, 
the 20th of the present, in the night, flee into Liddesdale 
with about one hundred horse ; and there remaine under 
the conducion of Black Ormstone, one of the murtherers 
of the Lord Darnley, and Jolin of the Syde and the 
Laird’s foke, two notable thieves of Liddesdale.” Here 
the Percy was forced to leave his wife, when the same 
hour that she was robbed of all she possessed—Black 
Ormestone beginning the spoliation. ‘‘The Laird of 
Ormestoune spoulzeist the Erle of Northumberland’s 
house and his wyff of all her jewellis, her cleithing and 
poise.” Also, ‘* the same day that he left, the Lydesdale 
men stole my Lady of Northumberland’s horse, and her 
two women’s horses, and other horses, so that when the 
Erles went away, they left her and all the rest that had 
lost their horses on foote at John of the Syde’s house— 
such is this present mystery.” 

Afterward the poor lady was taken to Hume Castle, the 
Regent saying: ‘‘I deme y. 1 will not think it strange, 
although it sal be reported that the Countesse of North- 
umberland is in Hume Castle ; for then it is that at my 
being in Jedburgh, hearing of her great miserie and in- 
human usage be the outlawes and theves, I declared to 
the Countrymen that I wolde not take it in evill part 
whosoever resett (received) her, making me privie there- 
to.” She came, poor soul, ‘destitute of both wollen 
and lynnen,” and ‘earnestly desyreth my Lady Perey” 
—wife of her lord’s brother Henry—‘‘ to send her some 
apparall.” The children, of whom there were four, the 
eldest being only twelve, were in as bad plight as their 
mother. ‘‘ Passing by the younge ladys,” says their 
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uncle, Sir Henry, to the Earl of Sussex, ‘‘I found them | endeavor, the countess died of small-pox in a convent in 


in hard case, for neither had they any provisions, nor one 
penny to relyve with, but some lyttel things from me. 
They would gladly be removyde ; their want of fyre is 
greate, whose yeares may not suffer that lacke.” After 
Mar had sold the earl for so much money to the Queen, 


} 


and poor “‘ simple Thomas ” had suffered for his share in | 


the rising—saying, as he laid his head on the block at 
the Pavement in York, ‘‘Remember that I die in the 


Namur (1591). 

Other two women of the house of the Percy were re- 
markable, though for different qualities. These were two 
sisters of Algernon, the tenth earl, the famous Lord High 
Admiral of his day, one of whom, Lady Leicester, wrote 
one of the most charming love-letters extant, a letter writ- 
ten twenty years after marriage. ‘‘ Mr. Lelandine comes 
in with your letter,” she says, ‘‘whom Iam engaged to 


communion of the Catholic Church, and that I am a! entertain a littel ; besydes it is supe:-tyme, els I should 


Percy in Life and 
in Death ’’—the 
widowed co unt- 
ess fled to Ant- 
werp, where she 
put herself under 
the protection of 
the Duke d’Alva. 
She lived for 
more than twenty 
years in exile, al- 
ways with her 
hands in the | 
meshes of some 
political web. 
Among other 
things, she tried 
to bring about 
a& marriage be- 
tween Qucen 
Mary and Dou 
John of Austria. 
Lee speaks of 
her as ‘‘one of 
the principal 
practicers at 
Mechiin, and an- 
other of Burgh- 
ley’s agents re- 
ports of her thus : 
“The rebells 
hold counsell in 
the house of the 
Countess of 
Northumberland, 
in Brussels, and 
many bad words 
they speke of your 
lordship, as that 
von are a here- 
tyc x, and that it 
was a grete pitty 
that Paulus Quiu- 
tus did not burn 
you when you was 
in prison, and 
some had vowed 
to shorten your dayes. I have shown the Government of } 
this lady's assemblies and practices, and travailled very 
much to find out the author of that lewde book against 
your lordship. The Countess of Northumberland hath | 
given £100 for the printing, and one Heighgates, secre- 
tary to her late husband, collected the book after divers 
persons had done their mind in writing, ete. The count- | 
ess is a bad woman in every way, and has spoken very | 
lewdly of your lordship, avowing that in that collection | 
there is nothing but truth, and that if she might speak | 
of it to the Queen she might tell wonders.” 

After this busy life of political agitation and frustrated 








THE LAKE OF LUCERNE.—THE Bi'RGENSTOCK FROM THE FOOT-PATH BETWEEN 
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bestowe one sied 
of this paper in 
making love to 
you. And since I 
maie with mod- 
esty express it, I 
ewill saie that if it 
be love to think 
on you sleeping 
and waking, to 
discourse of no- 
B | thing with pleas- 
; ure but what con- 
cerns you, to wish 
myselfe every 
hower with you, 
and to pray for 
you with as much 
devotion as for 
my owne sowle, 
then certainlie it 
maie be said that 
I am in love.” 
The other sis- 
ter, Lucy, Count- 
ess of Carlisle, 
‘turned her at- 
tention to poli- 
tics, despised the 
society of her 
sex, intrigued in 
matters of state, 
actually obtained 
considerable i n - 
fluence, and ex- 
ercised it with 
advantage and 
security.” She 
was very beauti- 
ful as well as 
clever and ambi- 
tious ; and when 
a widow after 
nineteen years of 
marriage, Waller 
described her as 
‘a Venus rising 
from a sea of jet.” She was the first woman in England 
who held a political salon, The Queen was rather her in- 
timate than her friend ; for Lady Carlisle was more feared 
than loved, and even majesty itself was rather afraid of 
her. She had immense moral influence over all with 
whom she came in contact, using the same ‘‘sorcery” 
that finally brought Leonora Galigai to the scaffold. She 
had small-pox, as every one had in those days, but her 
beauty was not defaced nor marred. Her husband died 
after having spent four hundred thousand pounds given 
him by the state, and left “not a house nor an acre 
to be remembered by.” Her brother, the Lord High Ad- 
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niral, got her the transfer of two thousand a year, granted | ment and “her conceit and self-idolatry were too obsti- 
to her husband a couple of years ago. Beautiful as she | nate for sympathy.” 

was ‘‘she had surely no gallant,” and neither Strafford St. Evremond observes : ‘‘ What might not Madame de 
nor Pym, who were her chief friends, could boast of more | Chartreuse and the Countess of Carlisle have accom- 
than her friendship. She was a very iceberg in tempera- | plished, had they not spoilt by the infirmities (hardness) 
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of the heart all that they had obtained by their minds.” 
‘* My Lady of Carlisle will be respected and observed by 
her Superiors, be feared by those that will make them- 
selves her Equals, and will not suffer herself to be be- 
loved but of those that are her servants,” Her grandest 
act was her timely warning to the Five Members. The 
Queen confided to her the secret of their intended arrest, 
and she at once told them. She was loyal to the King in 
his troubles and actively intrigued for the Queen. 

In 1649, her house was searched for what were then 
and to the Tower—to 
be released at the end of the next year on her own re- 


**treasonable papers,” she went 


. . ' 
cognizance of ten thousand pounds, and her undertaking 


not to live within twenty miles of London, nor to go 
more than five miles from home without permission. 
Three years later her bond was discharged, when, like a 
wise woman of the world as she was, she accepted ac- 
complished facts and gave in her adbesion to Cromwell. 
Afterward she intrigued for the Restoration, and lived 
to see the gay and dissolute court of the Merry Monarch. 
Since her day we have had more than a sprinkling of 
political women. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, was 
one—she who did not shrink from buying a butcher’s 


vote by a kiss, and who, when the gallant rough of the. 


period asked her to ‘lend him her two fine eyes to light 
his pipe with,” laughed graciously at the compliment, 
which she ever after quoted as the greatest she had ever 
received. 
coats for the soldiers ; which was a more becoming em- 
ployment than bribing butchers with a kiss for their 
votes. 


BURKE’S CHARACTER OF HIS WIFE. 


Sue is handsome, but it is a beauty not arising from 
features, from complexion, or from shape; she has all 
three in a high degree, but it is not by these that she 
touches a heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, be- 
nevolence, innocence and sensibility which a face can ex- 
press, that forms her beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your attention at first 
sight, it grows on you every moment, and you wonder it 
did no more than raise your attention at first. 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when 
she pleases ; they command like a good man out of office, 
not by authority but by virtue. 


A QUEENS THOUGHTS. 





Her politeness seems to flow rather from a natural dis- 
position to oblige than from any rules on that subject ; 
and therefore never fails to strike those who understan(| 
good breeding and those who do not. 

She has not run with girlish eagerness into new friend- 
ships which, as they have no foundation in reason, serve 
to multiply and embitter disputes ; it is long before she 
chooses, but then it is fixed forever; and the first hours 
of romantic friendship are not warmer than hers after the 
lapse of years. As she never disgraces her good nature 
by severe reflections on anybody, so she never degraces 
her judgment by immoderate or ill-placed praises ; for 
everything violent is contrary to her gentleness of dispo- 
sition and the evenness of her virtue. She has a steady 
and firm mind, which takes no more from the female 
character than the solidity of marble does from its polish 
and lustre. She has such virtues as make us value tho 
truly great of our own sex ; she has all the winning graces 
that make us love even the faults we see in the weak and 


| beautiful of hers. 


Walpole once found her making flannel waist- | 


Her features are not perfectly regular; that sort of | 


exactness is more to be praised than to be loved, for it 
is never animated. 


Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be the ad- | 


miration of everybody, but the happiness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not exclude deli- 
cacy ; she has all the softness that does not imply weak- 
ness. 

Her voice is a low, soft music, not formed to rule in 
public assemblies, but to charm those who can distin- 
guish a company from a crowd; it has this advantage 
—you must come close to her to hear it. 

To describe her body describes her mind ; one is the 
transcript of the other. Her understanding is not shown 
in the variety of matters it exerts itself on, but in the 
goodness of the choice she makes. 

She discovers the right and wrong of things not by 
reasoning but by sagacity ; most women, and many good 
ones, have a closeness and something selfish in their dis- 
positions ; she has a true generosity of temper ; the most 
extravagant cannot be more unbounded in their liberal- 
ity, the most covetous not more cautious in their distri- 
bution. 


i 


A QUEEN’S 
By 


THOUGHTS, 
CARMEN SYLVA, 

To HAVE received many wounds will make you a hero 
in the eyes of some, while others will regard you as an 
invalid. 

Many persons criticise in order not to seem ignorant ; 
they do not know that indulgence is a mark of the high- 
est culture. 

One must be either pious or philosophical, and either 
say, ‘‘ Lord, Thy will be done !” or, ‘“‘ Nature, I accept 
thy laws, even though they crush me.” 

To all mortals is given a tongue, and sometimes a pen, 
with which to defend themselves. Sovereigns alone are 
expected to be like God, and to allow themselves to be 
spoken ill of without making a reply. 

Contradiction animates conversation ; and that is why 
ecurts are generally monotonous. 

Princes are brought up to live with all the world—all 
the world ought to be brought up to live with princes. 

To be the friend of a sovereign, one must be without 
passion, without ambition, without selfishness-—forese: 
ing and clear-seeing—in short, not a man. 

A prince has, in reality, need but of eyes and ears; 
his mouth only serves him for smiling. 

These words of the Bible are often quoted : ‘* Put noi 
your trust in prinees,” but the end of the sentence is 
forgotten —‘‘ for they are but men.” 

Man’s honor wears armor, and carries a mace—wom- 
an’s honor has only soft breezes and perfumes. 

Animals are free in their own element; does our 
slavery arise from our being so rarely in our element ? 


Man is an enigma from his birth to his death ; one 
thinks to understand him by dissection—a‘child breaks 


his toy to see what is inside, 

Man isa violin, and it is only when the last chord is 
broken that he becomes a piece of wood. 

Some people can defend themselves with the horns of 
a bull, others have snail’s horns. 

One needs a knowledge of mankind before one can be 
simply and wholly oneself. 

If we are created after the image of God, we must in 
our turn be creators. 

An assemblage of men is an accumulation of A®olian 
harps, whose notes are discordant or harmonious, accord- 
ing to the way the wind blows. 

Beware of a man who seems to doubt your married 
happiness. 


| 
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A HERO. 


By Sir Henry TAyor. 

Wat makes a hero? Not suecess, not fame, 

Triumphal trappings and the loud acelaim 

Of full-fed followers—caps tossed up in the air 
Or pen of journalist with flourish fair, 

Place, power, predominance, magie of a name; 


These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare, 


His rightful tribute, not his end or aim 

Or true reward; for never yet did theso 

Refresh the soul or set the heart at ease, 

What makes a hero? A heroic mind 

Expressed in action, in endurance proved; 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 

Derived through pain well suffered to the height, 


Of rank heroic, ’tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil by day scarce known of human kind, 

Not watch by night when fate is on the wind; 

But worse —ingratitude and poisonous darts 
Launched by the country he had served and loved, 


This, with a free, unclouded spirit pure, 

This in the strength of silence to endure, 

A dignity to noble deeds imparts 

Beyond the gauds and jageants of renown; 
This is the hero’s complement and crown; . 
This missed, one struggle had been wanting still, 
One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 

One self-approval in his heart of hearts, 


A 


FRANCES 


HUNDRED 


HopGson BURNETT, 


THROUGH 


By 


YEARS, 


No ons had ever loved Lucia as T had loved her, and 
no one had ever watched her so closely ; so it was quite 
natural that no one should understand her so well, and, 
perhaps, it was this very knowledge of mine that made 
me feel a curious misgiving as I ran up-stairs to her 
room to deliver my father’s message. 

She was standing before the mirror, brushing out the 
hair that hung over her milk-white shoulders like the 
brown sea-weed that floated on to the sands sometimes, 
and when I opened the door, she turned toward me with 
an indolent, questioning motion. 

I came to the dressing-table and sat down. 

“Lucia,” I said, ‘‘ somebody has come — somebody 
new —and papa wants you. You will be rather sur- 
prised,” I added, feeling myself faltering ignominiously. 

She had given a little start at first, which was not so 
much a movement as a swift change of expression, but 
she turned to her brushing the next moment, and now 
she only looked at me indifferently from under her sea- 
weed-brown lashes. 

“Who is it ?” she asked, 
somebody new, Janet.” 

I felt myself coloring to the roots of my hair as I tri- 
fled with one of her perfume-flacons in my hesitation, 

* Tt is Major Muloch,” I said, with sudden resolution. 
“Major Muloch and—Archibald Clandarrel.” 

She never had much color, but she turned a shade 
whiter, and the next moment the brush dropped from 
her unsteady hand, and she bent to pick it up, as if she 
wanted to hide her face from me. But I was too quick 
for her, and as I handed her the brush, I looked up into 
her eyes, 

“They have just come,” I said, in a lowvoice. ‘‘ Papa 
called me into the study as I came through the hall, and 
he told me to come and tell you.” 

I wanted her to say something, but she did not speak 
& word, merely turned to the mirror again, and went on 


“Tam glad to hear it is 


! 





EE et ee — 


brushing as steadily 
eyes were sparkling 
them. 

‘*T did not know the Clandarrels were in Seotland,” 
she said, at length, breaking the silence, in a voice whose 
clear indifference fairly startled me. 

**Old Sir Archibald is abroad,” I answered, “and so 
is Lady Clandarrel. Archie came home to attend to some 
business of his father’s. Sir Archibald strong 
enough to travel. Lucia ’—the words bursting from my 
lips in sudden anger —‘‘ how dare he come here ? 

She laughed a little scornful laugh, but the fire leaped 
into her eyes again, in defiance of it. 

**T do not know, Iam sure,” she said. 
thing to fear, Janet ?” 

Her self-control bewildered me so, that I made a blun- 
der, 

**Don’t—don’t you care, Lucia ?” I broke out, stu- 
pidly. ‘I thought you would.” 

She turned upon me a face as imperiously unmoved, 
by any lingering remembrance of the past, as if this man 
had been a stranger who had never touched her hand. 

‘*You are making a tragedy out of a comedy, Janet,” 
she said, ‘*I am an Aspenarle.” 

In the picture-gallery of our queer, old-fashioned Edin- 
burgh house, among the many pictured faces of the many 
generations of dead-and-gone Aspenarles, there was the 
face of a proud, black-eyed Spanish woman, who held 
a terrible fascination for me, 

We always knew her as the Silent Lady, because, from 
the hour in which she discovered a deadly wrong done to 
her by the man who was her husband she never uttered 
a word or sound for seven long years, and then, after 
lying upon her death-bed for a week, turned her silent 
face to the wall, and died without a moan. 

I was only a child when I saw this picture first, and 
Lucia had pointed it out to me, telling me of the legen, 
and as she fired over her story, I had looked up at her, 
and, baby as I was, had seen that the spirit of the Sile:.t 
Lady had descended through a hundred years with the 
grand dark eyes that told of the tinge of haughty Span- 
ish blood. 

As the child grew older, my faney had proved 
truth. We were a proud rave, we Aspenarles—so 
that our stubborn Scottish pride had become a pri 
but no dead-and-gone Aspenarle, in brocade or armor, 
who had kept watch for centuries ,ast in the ghostly pict- 
ure-gallery, had ever been prouder than Lucia. After 
all these years the beautiful, uncanny face of the Spanish 
woman had been reproduced, and with her dark-eyved 
face had been reproduced her deadly pride. My eighteen 
years of companionship with Lucia had taught me this. 

I was not like her. I had not her beauty, and I hed 
not her trials of passion. I was a plain, straightforward 
Scottish Aspenarle, and it was easy for me to forget and 
forgive, but I think Lucia could not. She had lived with 
our father and myself, in the dark, old-fashioned house, 
in the old-town part of Edinburgh, all her life, and she 
had ruled us completely, and we had loved her all the 
better for it ; but for all my love, there had been times in 
my life when I had trembled under the shadow that fell 
upon us, not the less darkly because it was the shadow of 
a hundred years before, and now only a touch of uncon- 
scious gloom upon Lucia’s beautiful face. 

As to Archie Clandarrel, that was a story no one knew 
but Lucia and myself, besides Archie, and that it was 
only a short story, it was bitter enongh. 

Old Sir Archibald and my father had been great friends 
in a certain stately, clannish way, and so we had been 


as ever, only, strange to say, her 


as if a sudden fire had shot into 


is not 


” 


** Has he any- 


itself a 
proud 


verb ; 
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thrown very much together, and in the end Archie’s hand- 
some face had won its way even with our proud Lucia, 
and at last they became engaged. 

I scarcely know how the end came about. Perhaps 
Archie tired of his prize, perhaps Lucia was too thorough 
an Aspenarle to suit his airy temperament ; perhaps, as 
I have often thought, both were too young. But how- 
ever that might be, stories began to creep to us of some 
girl of the lower class who had taken his fickle fancy, and 
at last we had proof of their truth. She was a bold, 
quick-witted creat- 
ure, this girl, and 
handsome enough 
in a sort of coarse 
way; but it could 
never have been 
anything save the 
novelty of the thing 
which led her into 
such folly. 

When she heard 
that the reports 
were true, Lucia 
sent for Clandarrel, 
and set him free at 
once, and from that 
day put her scorn- 
ful feet upon his 
protestations. She 
would not even ut- 
ter his name, and 
my father never im- 
agined of the insult 
done to his ancient 
house, for Lucia 
gave no explana- 
tion of the dismiss- 
al, so it was always 
imagined that some 
lover’s quarrel had 
led to it. Thus it 
was that, knowing 
Lucia so well, I 
feared to tell her 
that Clandarrel had 
returned to Scot- 
land — was even in 
Edinburgh, and so 
it was that I watch- 
ed her winding the 
great twists of dark- 
brown hair round 
her head with a 
strange sense of 
misgiving. 

“There,” said 
she, at last, dropping her hands ; ‘‘ will that do, Janet ?” 

I nodded thoughtfully. 

“Ring the bell for me, then,” she said. ‘ Amy shall 
finish.” 

I rose obediently to comply with her request, and then 
came back to the table. 

‘“*T must go to dress, too,” I said to her. ‘‘ Lucia”—I 
added this from sudden impulse —‘‘ you are not angry 
with me, are you ?” 

She bent down, and kissed me lightly on the cheek. 

‘‘No,” she auswered. ‘‘ What nonsense, my bairn ! 
We have not quarreled since we were children together, 
and we shall not begin now—for his sake.” 
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Still, I went to my room with a strong feeling of dis- 
comfort. To be utterly won, and utterly cast aside, 
would have been a terrible humiliation to any woman, 
but it had been worse than humiliation to Lucia. 

The night she had come to me, four years ago, after 
her last interview with Clandarrel, I had understood, for 
the first time in my life, why women kill themselves so 
often. She had scarcely spoken a word, as she sat by 
our dressing-room fire, brooding over her wrongs ; but 
I had shuddered, nevertheless, with a terrified thankful- 
ness that the hu- 
miliation was our 
secret alone, and 
that the last sense 
of degraded pride 
could not come up- 
on her and goad 
her to madness, as 
long as it was a se- 
cret, 

She had always 
been reticent, but 
from that night her 
reserve was greater 
than ever. Our 
father had been, 
perhaps, all the 
prouder of her for 
this, as being some- 
thing worthy of the 
haughty old name 
to whose honor he 
Was so sensitively 
alive; but I, who 
had loved her so, 
had understood its 
meaning with pain, 
and the glance I had 
caught of her eyes 
this evening, as I 
handed her the 
brush, had shown 
to me that I should 
sooner see the Si- 
lent Lady step in 
her velvet and lace 
from her gilded 
frame than hear 
Lucia Aspenarle 
speak words of for- 
giveness to the man 
who had so insulted 
her. 

It did not take 
long to complete 
my toilet. ‘‘ Janet 
is not an Aspenarle,” my father often said, and I believe 
he was right, for I certainly had not the Aspenarle power 
to make myself imposing in any degree; so, when I had 
changed my dress, I went down- stairs, and found the 
gentlemen in the parlor together. 

They were talking earnestly as I entered, but hearing 
the heavy oaken door swing backward, Clandarrel turned 
his handsome face toward it. He had not changed a bit. 
His blue Scotch eyes and fair, close-curling hair were 
just as I remember seeing them when he stood at the big 
window and Lucia handed him back his ring, without 
vouchsafing to glance at him. 

Did he want to see Lucia, or was he afraid of her? 
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looked 


wanted to see ler and was afraid, but that the wish to 


see her predominated. It could not be otherwise. Why 
else should he be here ? 

‘‘Where is Lucia ?” asked my father, when the greet- 
ings were over. 

‘*Coming directly,” I answered, and then glanced aside 
at Clandarrel’s unmanageable color. 

Was the time coming when Lucia might avenge herself, 
if she chose ? I was anxious to know, and so watched 
closely. 

Not many minutes had passed before I heard the light, 
firm foot in the hall, and the rustle of a trailing dress, 
and as the door swung on its hinges again, I looked up 
at Lucia, with a sense of triumph in her beauty. 

The tinkling, scintillant diamonds in her ears had kin- 
dred sparks half hidden in her lustrous Spanish eyes ; the 
scarlet rose in her dusky hair cast a faint glow, it seemed, 
upon her creamy skin. Clandarrel rose to his feet, and 
lost every touch of his old easy grace in greeting her, and 
when her hand dropped from his, and she turned to 
Dougal Muloch, he looked and embarrassed 


bevond measure. 


awkward 
He came to me at last. I had always been his refuge, 
even in the past days, and now he bent over one of my 
bouquets that stood on a table near the window, and 
touched the flowers with an unsteady hand. 

** How beautiful she has grown!” he said, at last, and 
his voice was as unsteady as his hand. 

‘You are mistaken,” I said, quietly. 
was beautiful.” 

I would not let him talk about her, but I could not 
control his eyes, at least. I managed’ to enlarge upon 
commonplace subjects, but when he replied to me, he 
was looking at Lucia, and when there was a moment’s 
silence, I discovered quickly enough that he almost for- 
got my presence. But Lucia had no glances for him. I 
began to wonder if it was possible that I had been mis- 
taken in thinking it would trouble her to meet her old 
lover. She sat in one of the deep bay-windows, talking 
to Major Muloch, and playing with her Spanish fan of 
gold and lace, and her face looked as though nothing had 
ever shaken its repose, or ever could. 

When dinner was over, and we left the room together, 
Clandarrel rose from his seat, and held the door open for 
us, and as she bowed, the fan of gold and lace slipped 
from Lucia’s careless fingers. 

She had scarcely given Clandarrel a word during the 
evening before, but when he raised the fan from the car- 
pet and handed it to her, she lifted her eyes, with a'sweet 
slow smile, that brought the color to his fair forehead. 

This smile had not left her lips when we entered the 
Crawing-room, but it had changed. The sweetness had 
and left nothing but a repressed scornfulness 
I think she recognized my 


‘Lucia always 


Gied away, 
that was not pleasant to see. 
observance of it when our eyes met at length, for hers 
fell quickly, and a quick red stained her cheek, as she 
seated herself with her work under the light of the chan- 
delier. 

I went to my customary place in a quiet corner and 
watched her quietly, with a recurrence of the old discom- 
fort coming upon me. I watched her so closely, indeed, 
that I fancied I was ready for anything she might do 
when our guests came to us; but time proved I was not 
so well prepared as I imagined. 

She looked up when the door opened, and then looked 
down again; but whatever there was in her glance, it 
brought Archibald Clandarrel to her side as if he had been 


at him twice, and then decided that he both | what he said as he bent over her, but I saw that he was 


pale, and I heard a murmur as of some quick, passionate 


| speech, and Lucia worked on with her gilded braid, and 


kept her eyes downcast. 

He did not leave her side again that night, and, silent 
as she was, I knew she held him near her. I had a fancy 
that she could rule a world with her inborn, unconquer- 
able pride, and I believe my fancy was not so whimsical 
as it might appear. 

She had scarcely spoken, although she had listened to 
him, and still had held him there when the evening had 
passed and she rose to retire with me; and as she left 
her seat, the red rose fell from her hair, and touched his 
hand in falling. She did-not notice it until, after bid. 
ding the rest good-night, she turned toward him and 
saw him holding it. 

**May I keep it ?” I heard him say, hurriedly. 


” 


** Por 

pity’s sake, Lucia—— 
“Ts it worth the keeping ?” she answered, scarcely 

glancing at it. ‘I do not think it is. Good-night.” 
But she had not said ‘‘ No,” after all, and he was stand- 


| ing beneath the chandelier with the rose in his hand 


when the door closed behind us. 
I shall never forget the face she wore when 
back to my room that night, after undressing. 
I was sitting upon an ottoman by the hearth 


she came 


when she 


| first entered, and she came and leaned against the man- 





| to be meted out to him. 


tel, and looked down at me silently a moment as she 
brushed one of her dusky-brown coils of hair round and 
round her bare wrist. 

** Well,” she said, at length, in a strange, suppressed 
voice, ‘‘ what do you think of me, Janet ?”’ 

**T do not know what to think, Lucia.” 

**Do you think Iam a handsome woman ?” she asked, 
laughing scornfully. ‘‘Tell me, Janet, am I what the 
world would call a handsome woman? Am I handsome 
enough to win my way to any end if I resolve upon it ?” 

T looked at her from head to foot; at her proud face, 
at her rare wine-dark Spanish eyes, at her floating hair, 
that was like brown sea-weed; at her white, divinely 
molded arms; and, feeling her power, I broke out into a 
little cry with an undefined fear. 

**Oh, Lucia, Lucia,” I cried, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

She looked down at the brown coil twisted about her 
bare arm with a smile so terrible—like the smile I had al- 
ways feared so on the pictured face of the Silent Lady— 
that I almost cried out again. 

“Do I look like a woman who would forget an in- 
sult ?” she asked, quietly, ‘‘ or like a woman who would 
avenge one? Which, Janet ?” 

‘Lucia!’ I cried out once more —‘‘ oh, Lucia, where 
will this bitterness end ?” 

** Where does all bitterness end ?” she said, steadily. 
**In the grave, I think—not elsewhere.” 

I understood her then, if I had not understood her be- 
The humiliation this man had meted her out was 
The power was in her hands, 
and she would use it to the bitter end. 

Under her girl’s face she had repressed for years the 
fire that leaped into her eyes and burned there as she 
played with her falling hair, and now she chose to let 
me see it in the strength of her determination to drag 
him down to the dust. Oh, Silent Lady, with your vel- 
vet eyes, it was a cruel dower—the remorseless passion 
and pride you handed down to us with your haughty 
blood! What could I say? I could only look up at 


fore. 


| her silently, feeling how powerless I was to stem the 


wrong and misery I knew must be drawn upon her in 


drawn there uncontrollably. I did not hear distinctly | the end. 
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* You think I am very cruel ?” she said, after a pause. 

I did not answer. 

‘**T mean to be cruel,” she went on, deliberately. 
is nothing tome. He is less than the earth I tread under 
my feet. He has insulted me—an Aspenarle; and we 
Aspenarles do not easily forgive. I told you this morn- 
ing that you were making a tragedy out of a comedy—so 
you were. His love’ or pain or misery is a comedy to me. 
The power is in my hands, and I—well, I am an Aspe- 
narle. If you choose to warn him, you may ; but it will 
avail nothing. He would not believe you, Janet. I tried 


‘* He 


my power on him to-night, and I know what its strength | 
He tired of the coarse, underbred thing who was my | 


is. 
rival, even before I gave him his freedom, and he has 
been repenting in dust and ashes ever since.” 

The tears rose into my eyes and slipped down my 
cheeks. 

* Lucia !” I said —‘‘ oh, Lucia !” just as I had said be- 
fore. 

She lifted her eyes slowly, and the fire had not died 
out of them yet. 


| 
| 


vine, and then he dropped his head upon his clasped 
hands, in a despair that was terrible. 

**Ah! how, indeed ?” he said. 

‘Tell me how,” I went on, for I thought I might, per- 
haps, give him a little warning, at least. 

‘*Tell me the truth,” he said. ‘‘No one knows Lucia 
as you do—no one comes so near knowing her secret 
thoughts. It was so when you were children, and it is 
so now. Tell me the truth—is there hope for me ?” 

He turned so pale as he spoke, and looked so wretched, 
that I was sorry for him, in spite of the old wrong, and I 
waited a moment before answering him. 


**You want the truth ?” I said, at last. ‘* Do you want 


| the whole truth, Archibald ?” 


‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ the whole truth.” 
Well,” I returned, looking down at my work, and 


| : rss 
sewing very fast, ‘‘I should say No.” 


‘* Who are your tears for, Janet ?” she asked, with per- | 


fect steadiness. ‘* Not for me, I hope.” 

She did not remain in the room long after this, and 
when she bade me good-night, she bent down and touched 
my cheek softly with her lips, in her proud, gracious 
way. 

“Go to bed, Janet,” she said, ‘‘and dream off that 
You look as if I had frightened 
I am not going to hurt yon, at least, so you may 
as well forget about it. 


jorrified expression, 
you. 


| 


You are not an Aspenarle, you | 


know, and you cannot understand us and our noble sins.” | 


And from that hour I know I may say truly that she 
never faltered—that she never looked backward relent- 
ingly once in the long path she trod. 

I watched her day by day as she won her way to the 
bitter end step by step, inch by inch, until she had won 
Archibald Clandarrel's very soul, and bound him fast in 
the manacles of a mad, hopeless passion. 

As he had been weak before, so he was not strong now, 
and against his weakness she was pitiless. 1t was the old 
bitter blood of that bitter Spanish woman that spurred 
her on. Its power was as strong now as it had been a 
hundred years before. 

I used to wonder often how it was that she could play 
her part so well, and never betray herself, for, far as she 
led Clandarrel, and recklessly as she played upon him, 
in her fierce hunger for triumph, she never gave him the 
shadow of a hope. She set her loveliness before him, as 
the would have set a beautiful picture ; but she never for 
one moment melted toward him. He battled against fate 
despairingly—he bent to her haughty fancies so humbly, 
that I could not help being angry with him sometimes ; 
but he never made one step forward. 

He came to me one day, as I sat at the window of our 
morning-room, sewing, and the instant that I saw his 
face, I knew that he was in one of his despairing, frantic 
moods, and had come to me for a ghost of comfort—for a 
straw to cling to, at least. 


He did not speak at first, but leaned against the sill of | 


the open window, and plucked savagely at the roses grow- 
ing over it; but in a few minutes he broke out, as I knew 
he would. 

* Janet,” he said, without any prelude, ‘‘ have you no 
help for me ?” 

‘‘ How can I help you ?” I asked, staidly, for I would 
not encourage him, even though I could not speak the 
truth, for Lucia’s sake. 

He flung away the great red rose he had torn from the 





He turned paler still then, but did not believe it, I 
could see. Men like him, who are in his place, never 
believe until it is too late, and he did not. 

‘There is an old saying about the Aspenarles,” I went 
on; ‘‘ you've heard it often. Ihave heard Lucia repeat 
it to you many atime. Have you forgotten it ?—‘ When 
an Aspenarle forgives a wrong, a star will fall from 
heaven.’ It has been true about many an Aspenarle 
before, Archie Clandarrel, though I am an Aspenarle, 
and it is not my way; but it is true about Lucia, as 
true as it was about the Silent Lady.” 

‘*Did Lucia tell you to say this ?” he asked, sharply. 

I felt myself turning pale this time, but I spoke up 
bravely, nevertheless. 

‘*No, she did not,” I answered ; ‘‘ but you asked me 
for the truth, and I have given it to you.” 
3ut I thought of the old saying again before the day 
| Was over. 

I was coming down-stairs, in the evening, to give some 
orders to the housekeeper, and as I passed the little 
breakfast-parlor, Lucia opened the door suddenly, and 
came out to me.” 

‘*Where are you going ?” she asked. ‘‘Come here. I 
want you, Janet.” : 

She took hold of my arm, and almost dragged me into 
the room, and then shut the door, and stood up before 
me, all in a sudden triumphant flame of excitement, from 
some cause or other. 

‘*Where is Archibald Clandarrel ?” she demanded. 

T Jooked at her in amazement;mot understanding what 
her excitement meant. I had never before seen her look 
just as she looked then ; and I think she discovered what 
was passing in my mind, for she half smiled, in her proud 
way. 

‘Tell me, Janet,” she repeated, ‘‘ tell me where is he ?” 

‘‘ He is in the parlor,” I answered her. ‘‘ He was there 
when. I went up to my room, a moment ago. What do 
want him for ?” 

‘*Nothing,” she said, and then opened the door, and 
passing out, stepped into the housekeeper’s room, and 
spoke to some one. 

* You can follow me up-stairs, Robbie,” 
will attend to you in the parlor.” 

Then I knew what it all meant, and it made my heart 
beat fast and wild with shame and fear. 

Robbie Haghe was the girl who had been her rival. 
Had been, because, after Clandarrel left Edinburgh, she 
| had married ; and her bold beauty had made of her just 
; what such a beauty often makes of such women ; and 
| the sight of her bold, faded face was to be one of poor 
Lucia’s shameless, unrelenting triumphs. 

I could scarcely bear it—the thought that she could so 
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she said. 
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drag her proud womanhood in the dust of her revenge, 
and I felt the blood beating into my cheeks as I followed 
the two up-stairs, where the girl was to receive her direc- 
tions concerning some work she was doing for us. 

Clandarrel was sitting alone, lcoking listless and miser- 
able enough, and when the door was thrown open, and 
the two entered together, he changed color, and started 
nervously ; but Lucia went to the table, looking as col- 
lected as if she had no other thought on earth than the 
words she was speaking to Robbie. 

‘* You have not forgotten Mr. Clandarrel, Robbie ?” she 
said, in the careless, high way that she had sometimes, 
and then she proceeded to give her directions. 

She stood quite near the girl as she spoke to her—so 








side, resting her arm upon the little table, and playing 
with her fan absently. 

She was sitting there when I left the room. He was 
talking to her—bending over her, and saying all that he 
dared say—all that the impalpable yet impassable barrier 
she had set between them would let him say ; and she 
was listening to every word, and I knew that, in spite of 
her great unreadable face, she was listening hungrily. 

And yet it seemed that every bitterness she forced upon 
him, every humiliation she made him bear, was only a 
link added to his ehain. She began to fill the house 
with company day by day. Our father was so proud of 
her beauty and stately ways, that he denied her nothing, 
and was only the more pleased when her beauty and 
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THROUGH A HSNDRED YEARS.—“‘CHE WAS STANDING BEFORE THE MIRROR, BRUSHING OUT THE HAIR THAT HUNG OVER 
THE MILK-WHITE SHOULDERS.” 


near, indeed, that, more than once, her rich dress swept ; 


against Robbie's, and the two faces were thrown into the 
strongest contrast. 

Lucia had never been so beautiful as she was in this 
moment of her strange, unwomanly triumph. Never two 


women had seemed so utterly unlike and so utterly far | 


apart as these two were, and she Lad set the contrast be- 
fore Clandarrel to taunt him with his folly. 

I knew the strange picture was not lost upon him, un- 
conscious as it might have seemed to those who did not 
know the truth. He was paler and more haggard than 
ever, and could not keep his eyes from the two. 
Lucia did not even look at him. She kept the girl there 
for over an hour, and then she Jet her go. When she was 
gone, she crossed the room to the window where Clan- 


But | 


stateliness were praised ; so he drew people to the house, 
and strangers came and went, and she held her place 
among them like a very queen. 

And among all the people who came and went, Clan- 
| darrel followed her, and bent to her every whim. She 
dragged him at her chariot-wheels, it seemed, showing 
her power to all the world. 

And this went on for weeks—even until the weeks be- 
|} came months, and Clandarrel had grown wretched and 
haggard and despairing, and yet dared not put his fate to 
the touch. 

“Try to give me one word of hope, Janet,” he would 
| say sometimes. ‘‘Even the shade of a hope would be 
| better than this. Try to say one word.” 

But I could not give it to him, I knew, and we Aspe- 


darrel stood, and slipped carelessly into a chair at his ' narles never lie, however else we may sin. 
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**T cannot giye it to you,” I have answered him a hun- | barrier between us, and went to her one night, and tried 
dred times. ‘‘ Lucia will never forgive you.” to soften her heart. 

And I could not speak otherwise. With the memory “It isa wicked thing you are doing,” I said. ‘You 
of the first night of his coming in my mind, and the | are not yourself, Lucia. Your face frightens me. It is 
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THROUGH A HUNDRED YEARS. —‘‘I WAS SITTING UPON AN OTTOMAN BY THE HEARTH WHEN SHE FIRST ENTERED, 
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memory of a night, years back, when she had brooded | growing hard and cruel, and more like that wicked Span- 
over the fire, not yet faded, I was sometimes actually | | ish woman’s, every day.” 

frightened, The old humiliation had turned her heart | ‘Is it?” she said; and then she laughed that queer 
to gall, and the spirit of evil was claiming its own. little scornful laugh. 

I was so full of fear and pain, that I broke down the **Yes,” I cried out, despairingly. ‘* Why cannot you 
Vol. XXVIIL—No. 1—8. 





THROUGH A 
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forget the past ? Oh, Lucia, you loved Archibald Clan- 


darrel once !” 


She turned her handsome face toward me—it had been | 
turned away before—and as she turned it, I saw the red | 


fade away slowly out of her cheeks, and a hard, cruel 
shadow fall on her eves 

re.” she said, ** once. But that is not now. Janet, 
do you remember the night we sat together over the fire 
iu our room ? You were frightened, and you had reason 
for fear. I loved Archibald Clandarrel then, and if I had 
been that Spanish woman, instead of Lucia Aspenarle, I 
might have stabbed him with my silver bodkin. I do 
not love him now, and my vengeance takes a different 
direction ; but it 
was useless to plead with her. 
from the 
m her very childhood, and it was worse than 
ry to tuen her from them. 
thus my last effort ended as my first had done, 
ed, I sometimes thought afterward that I had done 


ore harm than good, for, after this, 


nevertheless, Janet.” 
I might have known 
first Lucia had always walked in her own 


is vengeance, 


Tndk 
Clandarrel’s cause m 


was more steadily pitiless than ever. 


But at last there came a new visitor to the house. He 
\ v guest of our father. Miles Galloway his name was, 

l Miles Galloway was the n of an Irish baronet, a 
{ le i ca I and ] . handsome n an, with 
a ud, « ful voice, and rollicl rt of good 
] red encrosit about ] A iy 1 Miles Gal 
leway ed, a nderful « e came upon J \ 

} ald t care for ] ad illo I kn it was of 
f ttle value to h that a other time e would 
‘ el ] it 1a thou { but now sli pla ed 
u 1 him I had neve i her ] upon one b 
f not even upon ¢ idarre] 

, had led Clandarrel on, and given him no hope ; 
] to Miles Galloway she lent herself and her beauty 

] s+} > 


He had perhaps scarcely 


a wction beyond his handsome face and his almost 
b terou i- lum but before he had been long 
wilh I saw that she meant to use him, and in the end 
understood why he was the instrument she employed. 

‘ was meting out ber retribution drop by drop, hold- 


Robbie 


was as a 


letter of the past. Just what 
been as a woman, Miles Galloway 
man, and for this reason she used him. 

Clandarrel was pe rfe ctly bewildered. Three day s after 
M l Ss Gall wa’ 's ad eut he hi nself appeared to have 
fe. She seemed to have ] ft 


and forgotten him. 


Cropped utterly out of her li 
vehind, 
] 1 


mop . . ] 1] 7 . 
cr Was more pal} 40 andl re linpassa 


a 
} Iie was wild, despairing, frantic. He could not 
« comie her d le l, inexplicabl coldne . H } could 
1 nderstand it 
What have I done ?” he said to her one night in 1 

pl 1c 1 his voice was almost wild in its appeal 
* jor Go l Lucia, tell me what I have d hat 
‘ vi ‘ 

r ) 1 ] ith that eruel ie 1 her eye 
and t ] ww of the Silent Lady w their depths, 

2 1 hia done noth é uid What do you 


‘You are driving me mad!” he cried. ‘Look at me, 
Lucia, and think what I 
as : 


I could have cried out aloud, in my pity for him—his 


have suffered.” 


face was so haggard and worn, his despair so complete in 
this last appeal to her. 
But she had no mercy. 


She stood and listened while 
he raved, not answering him a werd, and then she turned 
,to me. 


| knelt there in that moment of silence. 


HUNDRED YEARS. 





“Go up-stairs, Janet,” she said. ‘I will follow you 
directly.” 

I turned away, full of shame and fear—shame for her 
unwomanly bitterness, and fear for what it must bring 
forth. She had been so long an object of something like 
adoration, through my pride in her beauty and strength, 
that I could not bear to see her fall so far, and as 1 went 
to my room heavy tears were in my eyes. 

Half an hour later she came to me, her face glow. 
ing with the same repressed triumph that had sparkled 
in her eyes the day that she brought before Clandarrel 
the woman for whom he had deserted her. 

The moment she had closed the door, she came to the 
window where I was sitting, knelt down, and for a few 
minutes looked out in silence, her breath coming soft 
and quick. 

It would not be easy to forget how she looked as she 
If I were to live 
a hundred years, I should scarcely forget the cruel tri- 
umph in her beautiful face, the quick-drawn breath, and 
hand she had uneonsciously clinched hard upon the 
At last, she turned slightly, and looked up at me. 
‘‘Tam going into the 


£ picture-gallery in an hour,” she 
you to be 


said, ‘‘and I 
promised Archibald Clandarrel a final interview, on con 
dition that it should be given in ) 
hear, Janet ?” 

** Ves, I hear,” 


’ 
es 


want there with me. I have 


r presence. Do you 


was my answer. 
That is enough, then,” she returned. : med 
final candalized Janet. 
a stronger flash leaping into her eyes, 
at a comedy it has been 


Pp and dropped on ny knees at her side, clin 


is very near its scene, my dea 


Os 


to her, in a sndden passion of excited remonstrance. 
** Lucia,” I cried, ‘I cannot bear this! I dare not! 
! i for the last time! Lucia! Lucia! four 
years ago you loved the man, and now I am afraid to 
your love has turned to, aud how it may end! 
You may stop will be no 
stopping-place, perhaps, for you are driving him to de- 
Think of the time you were so ha 
think of the time when you were looking forward to be 
aud oh, Lucia! try to 





now, but if you go on, ther 


spair. when 


his wife ; remember 


some gen- 


erous deed that he did, some tender word that he spoke, 
that will help you to forgive him now. Can you remem- 
ber nothing ?” 

**T can remember all,” she said, and answered me 


It was of no avail. Through a hundred years the bitter 
blood of another woman had descended to her, and the 


ngs in her heart-veins were too strong for words 


of pity to combat with, too strong fi r love, too stro lor 
all but this merciless, passionate i ipul e. 

She w t to the picture gallery the moment the ] r 
had passed. She was even eager and impatient until t 
tir for th ter vy arrived ; but, to my surpri I 
f l, on follow her, in accordance with her wish 
that Miles Galloway was with her. I had waited a few 


when I entered the gal 


aud she was listening, 


tes 1 elore 
li ry, he wi 


7 
and not 


gr to h r, an l 
g to her eager] 


restraining him. 


voll 


$talkin 


I walked to a distant window silently, and took a seat 
in one of the huge old corner-chairs that had been in 
this gallery through the long lives of half the dead As- 
penarles who looked down at us now from their massive 
gilded frames. 

I had come hoping that my presence might restrain 
Lucia somewhat, but it was a hope so feeble that it had 
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no consoling power over me. I did not understand Miles 
Galloway's presence, and it troubled me. That he loved 
Lucia I knew; but I could not believe that she would 


use him, without some sense of shame, as a means to | 


make her scheming more bitter and complete, But 
even as I was battling against this belief, it was forced 
npon me. 

I heard footsteps in the rooms beyond, and knew they 


A VENEZUELAN FULK-STURY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were Clandarrel’s, and as they fell upon my ear, I saw | 
Lucia’s face flash with triumph, and she held out her | 


hand to Miles Galloway. 
‘*Remember !” she said, in a repressed voice, that was 
’ ] 
almost fierce ; ‘‘ le is coming.” 
‘‘But wait,” the man answered, ‘ 
, 
me yet. You love this fellow ?” 
“No,” was the quick, in-breathed answer. ‘‘I hate 
’ 1 ’ 


You have not told 


lim. 

And as she surrendered to hia her hand, and he bent 
over it, covering it with kisses, I knew that her last 
words had been a sort of signal between them, and that 
no humiliation was too great, no degradation too deep for 
her to seorn, if it would add one drop of gall to the cup 
of the man who was advancing toward her. 

In a@ moment Clandarrel had seen all—the dark, tri- 
the outstretched hand—the kisses, with 
their far too unfeigned passion ; and at his first glance I 
felt that he understood and believed at Jast, and saw that 
he had been led here for a purpose, for his fair Scotch 
face was almost ghastly when he stopped before my sis- 


umphant face 


ter’s chair. 
‘*T am too late, it seems,” he said, with a bitter smile. 
Lucia looked up at him, and the height and depth 
of scorn in her dark eyes was terrible to see. 
did not speak. 
‘You told me to come here, to receive your final 
answer,” he went on. ‘‘I have obeyed you. Here I 
What is it?” And for the first time in his life 


his bitterness gave him a sort of despairing self-respect, 


al. 


as he folded his arms across his breast and waited. 
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has dragged you down too to the dust, and set her feet 
upon you. You won me once, and flung me aside—and 1 
am an Aspenarle. I have won you now, and I cast you 
aside forever—for I am an Aspenarle. Thai is the answer 
I brought you here to give.” 

‘And that is all ?” he said, steadily. 

IT could not understand the quiet in his voice. 
almost calm. 

An,” 

**And this is to be the end?” 

‘* Yos,” she answered, ‘this is to be the end.” 

How can I say the rest ? I remember the pause that 
followed, and the strange smile that was on his lips, as he 
slowly slipped his hand into his breast, still looking at 
her fixedly. I remember this first, and then he drew the 
hand out again, and then—— 

There was a strange flash, and the sound of a report 
that stunned me, and as I sprang up, shrieking, a faint 
blue smoke floated upward, and he fell upon the polished 
oaken fluor, with that strange smile upon his lips still. 

T caught Lucia’s arms, and dragged her down with me. 
There was blood upon her dress—blood, red and hot aud 
thick, with something more horrible still—the polished 
floor was red—the whole air seemed red. 


It was 


“There is blood upon your hands, Lucia Aspenarle !” 
[ shrieked out, and my voice seemed so loud to me that 
? e 


| it stunned me, just as the other terrible sound had done. 


But she 


Not a shadow of regret passed across the hanghty, de- | 


fiant face, not a breath of relenting. I had scarcely found 
it possible to believe before that all her love was utterly 
dead, but [ believed it now, It would not have been 80 


with other women, but it was so with Lucia, and at this 


moment not even a ghost of its lost presence had power | 


to haunt her 
* Your answer ? 


” 


she said, 
here, before these people ?” 
He bowed his head, 
‘**T have no time for further trifling,” he said. 
‘Nor IJ,” said Lucia, ‘‘I am tired of it, 
ierstand me ?” 
He bowed his head again. 
‘You mean,” he replied, ‘that it was trifling ?’ 
“er 
the chair on which she sat, as she looked straight up into 
his deathly face. ‘‘ Not trifling exactly 


Do you un- 


, 


something more.” 


‘*Will you have it now, | 


| there, he said : 


A white hand was clinched upon each arm of | 


And here her fierce, long-hidden passion leaped to the | 
surface, and raged in her voice~—in her words—in ber | 


eyes, and in the very breath drawn sharply through her 
White lips. 

The Silent Lady herself might have descended from her 
frame to face her, so like were the two faces of the living 
and the pietured head. 

‘‘Do you remember the crazy, underbred creature you 
set above an Aspenarle ? There are Aspenarles here—in 
this very room—who would have trampled the low thing 
under their feet two handred years ago. Aspenarles have 
fone such things before, and here is an Aspenarle who 


_ 


as There is blood 


voice saying 


upon your hands!” I heard my wild 
; and you can never wash it away—it will 
stay there forever !”’ 

And as my voice seemed to fade away from me, the red 
faded to black, and I fell upon the stained floor, seeing 
and hearing nothing. 

* * ¥ ¥ t x 

t is years ago since that day, and my sister’s path and 
mine have lain far apart. I have been a happy wife and 
mother, and my children’s love has made my life a bright 
one; but in the grand old gloomy Edinburgh house there 
is a rigid, handsome, dark-faced woman, who lives alone, 
and grows more like a certain picture in the gallery every 
day ; and this woman, who so lives alone, and is so silent 
and stern, my happy children know as their aunt Lucia. 


A VENEZUELAN ] 


Ranpir was very sad kecause he was so small, 
to God, and wanted to be made taller. God 
‘¢T will do so, but first bring me a coral snake, a 


OLK-STORY. 

UNCLE 
He went 
said ; 
wasp swarm, and a calabash filled with women’s tears,” 
Uncle Rabbit started on his journey, and arrived in a 
forest where there were many snakes. Walking along 
**T bet there is room for him! I bet there 
is room for him!” <A coral snake heard him, and asked 
what his speech meant. He replied: ‘‘ The wasps say 
that there is not room enough for you in this calabash, 
and I bet that you can get in there.” ‘‘ We will see at 
once who is right,” said the snake, and crawled into the 
When he was in it, Uncle Rabbit at once put 
the stopper into the opening, and thus the snake was 
caught. Then he went on, and said: “I bet there is 
room for them! I bet there is room for them!’ The 
wasps heard him, and asked what his speech meant. 
‘© Oh,” said Uncle Rabbit, ‘the snake says there is not 
room enough for your swarm in this calabash, and I bet 
that all of you can get in there.” ‘‘ We will see at once 
who is right,” said the wasps, and crawled into the cala- 
bash ! When the whole swarm was in, Uncle Rabbit put 
the stopper into the opening, and thus the wasps were 


calabash. 
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caught. He next went to a village, and, when near the 
huts, he began to cry and lament. Then all the women 
gathered, and asked the cause of his grief. ‘‘ Oh,” said 
The: 





Uncle Rabbit, ‘‘ why should I not cry and lament ? 



















TRE DYNAMO.— FIG, 1.— FARADAY’S EXPERIMENT.—SEE PAGE 119. 


world is going to be destroyed to-day, and all of us will 
perish.” When the women heard this, they began to cry 
wofully, and Uncle Rabbit filled a calabash with their 
tears. Then he returned to God. When the latter saw 
the three calabashes with the snake, the wasps and the 
tears, he said: ‘‘ Uncle Rabbit, you are more cunning 
than any one else. Why do you want to be taller? But, 
as you wish it, I will at least make your ears larger.” 
Saying so, He pulled Uncle Rabbit's ears, and since that 
day they have remained long.” 


POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT SNAKES. 
Kina Soromon acknowledged that there were ‘three 
things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which 
I know not,” and one of these was ‘‘ the way of a serpent 
upon a rock,” and for years the mode of progression of a 
snake remained to men of science as much a mystery as 


a 


















FIG. 2.— CONNECTION OF COILS IN CLARKE’S MACHINE. 








it was to Solomon. It is thought that the absence of 
limbs is a great disadvantage to snakes, but the fact is, 
their ribs take the place of limbs, so that instead of hav- 
ing two pairs, they sometimes have over 200. Aristotle 












thought they had as many ribs as there are days in the 
month, but, in fact, the number varies, and reaches 400 
in pythons. The movements of the snake’s ribs have been 
likened to those of a caterpillar’s legs. Each vertebra 
supports a pair of ribs, which act like a pair of legs, hav- 
ing the extremities connected together by a broad plate : 
the hind part of this plate is free, and when the ribs are 
moved forward, this end is raised so that it takes hold of 
any roughness or irregularity of the ground. When rapid 
motion is required some portion of the body in front 
gains a purchase by means of the ventral shields on some 
projection in the ground, the ribs are drawn together on 
alternate sides, throwing the body into alternate curves, 
some portion of the hinder part of the body gains a pur- 
chase, and the fore part is straightened out. It is an 
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FIG. 3. 


error to think that they move forward in a series of verti- 
cal coils, or that they move with rapidity. Nor do snakes 
exercise any fascination over their victims. Pepys stated 
that they ejected poison on larks in full flight so that 
they fell into their mouths; but, in fact, chickens, rats, 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, hens, show no fear of snakes when 
given to the latter in a cage. A hen has been known to 
roost on a python, and another to peck at a snake’s 
tongue in motion, evidently taking it for an insect or @ 





FIG. 4.— HORSESHOE ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


worm. When it has killed its prey either by constric- 
tion or poison, the snake is supposed to salivate or lubri- 
cate the meal by means ox its tongue. This is not the 
case, as the tongue is too small to lubricate the tiniest 
bird. The snake moves its head about the prey, feeling 
with its tongue for the right part to begin upon, and 
when that is in its mouth, but not till then, the salivary 
glands begin to aid deglutition. The functions of a 
snake’s tongue have also been the subjects of popular 
error. Job speaks of the viper’s tongue slaying one, and 
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Shakespeare is full of similar remarks. The tongue is ' the “* Bazaar-girls ” are low caste, and despised as unclean, 
really a very delicate organ of touch, for the eyes are and their touch is pollution, Here goes on the narrative ; 
10 placed that the snake cannot see in front or below, “p . 
and by means of its tongue it literally feels its way. The Tl hi:-h-east people holding far aloof 
stories of two-headed snukes owe their origin to the ex- From taint of us our small brown baby left 
esses It’s mother’s breast, a little naked maid 


rs of ave, maybe: willful she crept 


1° 


istence of a species, Bun arus fasciatus, whi 





an abrupt rounded tail that is sometimes mistaken for a 


=e ’ ; 41 1 ° ross the sand, and found our singing-zirl, 
second head. The popular notion t at eve ry snake if And neaticd to her heart. cooling soft sounds: 
poisonons is of course absurd, but the proportion of poi Lad winding in bol her arms. the way 
sonous to harmless snakes is much less than is generally } s birds have when they reach the wings they] 


supposed. In India only one genus in ten is poisonous, > : 1 99 1 ? 
‘ Riek” ; . Sut the child’s mother soon saw what had happens 
and the same proportion is probably : : 








viduals also, In all Southern India there are only twelve ‘ ~ i ca eo iP. 
kinds of poisonous snakes, the ] est bei the hat | s not, t u wor 1 of bazaars, 

dryad, which reaches fifteen fect in len rth. A bite from With thine aceursed lips and arms for hire~ 

one of these wonld probably produce d ith in thrée min- wdalgngicas te y babe, and get thee to thy trade, = 
utes: it has the reputation of being ficree and ready to which hai wa good, Sor grace ef ehedeen's love. 


attack on the slightest molestation. The cobra is timid ; Pr 
a pipe in front of it do not attract 





>the two gir 


‘ , having passed on, arrive at a 
temple and tank, to find a great commotion. A Brah 





the charmers who pl 
it by the music, for it is nearly if, but by the peecniiar ; - . ; ‘ i? 

it by e music, f Ag, adieawan. de aes foll man’s wife, it seems, had laid her sleeping baby in thi 
10vement from side to side which is always followe: F 

-_m ent fro allen . te bathed at the tank, and a great 


wv the snake ° . : . 
by the snake. tigress had slipped into the court. 








“ And there she couched 
THE VIOLIN’S COMPLAIN Wat he i t : se 
" Ll \ 1 Vatching the infant yet asleep, if yet 
By W. R. 7 : It slept in that most dreadful company, 
“ Since none could see or know 1 
Nest § I F 1 in ¢ 
With tl tt of 1 Ie ee ' pelicd yx, 
Hard by the shrine, a ecamel-m 
ay lel +? I toy 
; I \ he was ¢ r: ‘Haste! if y 
I iw \ T} } t is not yet hungered, and s! plays 
T i her gs ¢ ng her tai s! lies 
} 7 ; J ’ ‘ \ bili a 
ra) { y » } } } 7 } + ! } te! 
0 +} ’ } ) tandar? 1) t I 1 down 1 vi oh, ha 
0 tl rapture and tl yearning, 71,31 1 i 
pe ee oe Bi i While all stand paralyzed with fear, Guldaban alone 
retains lier self-possession and prepares to act: She says 
I] ] t le mo to herself : 
Mone the tly tove vou cherish? ™ — 
M .s 3 1 cner ; med baby my baby of the morn, 
I'm a sou n co ) Who wound its arms about my neck, and kissed 
To a | ere I I ish! w 14 


fy mouth with innocent lips! See! I will go 
And take my friend forth from the tiger’s mouth, 
| If God shall please, And if He shall not please 
\ BELL WITH A HISTORY. Why, ‘tis a singing-girl the brute will eat, 
one, born to live pure!’ 
ind could stay her, she had drawn 





Ar Lumpkin, Ga., is a church - bell with a history. So, ere a h 


This old bell has } 


lone much service for many different Tho sari tight between her knees, and walked, 
people. It has engraved upon it the year 1600, the year : 





so kind eyes fixed hard upon the beast, 
to the spot—had stooped—had gathered ce] 
" , : _ . ) lent child against that breast which beat 
the hour for congregations in a convent in the Nether- Fearless of fear—had reached the steps again 


lands. It was afterward carried to Lisbon, and from Steadfastly eying always those flerce eyes 
there to Madrid, and was in the monastery at that place That glared and sparkled, blazing rage and dread; 
when the Great Napoleon invaded that territory, taking > ys full-turned to that fell face 


in which it was made. For a number of years it tolled 





’ 





. . . n spread paws, yet stirring 
everything as he pushed his forces over plains and up 1 : God i a 4 of | oe 
; For, sirs, as God is God, the love of it 
ae ee — 1 * Spee a ee : , 
mountain-sides, and all bells were being taken and 1 The greatness of it, and the suddenns 
cast into cannon for the furtherance of his warlike ambi- Which, as I do perceive, hold now ye . 








ti n, Tl e owner of this be ll, S8Cé ing | i i ite ntions. and Lay on that snarli { 
loving their sacred property that had so long served them, A spell and wonder which it could not burst 


i¢ ‘ +. 


ig, bristling beast of blood, 


secre tly te ok it down fr¢ m its lonely towe re. and placing 





E And the outer st 
it on board a large vessel about to sail for this country, io oP ee : 
. i * i au { 
shipped it to New York, where it remained for many | A bl free and saf 
years, until it was purchased by a Lumpkin man for his rr mastering eyes, 
d : 
church. It has been used so much, it has lost its tone, i t air—a flash 
. 9 9 ] h } 
and will have to be laid as page I I, claw 
Strikil ta down 
- But « the } 
Boucl y she ec ‘ 
GULDADBAN AND THE TIGRESS. Clasp , red with her gentle blood ; 
And r took her infant bac 


rs EDWIN ARN . A gift fazaar-girl |” 
Tue story is told by Dilazar, another singing-girl. On 
a certain occasion, while these comrades were traveling, | 
they rested at a forest-pool where some Brahmans — A.man’s recollections of the past regulate his antici- 
refreshing themselves. Now it must be remembered that ' pations of the future. 
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THE DYNAMO. 
BY. LL. B. FLETCHER, Pu. dD. 
Tue electric light, which twenty years ago was a scien- | are moved relative’y to the magnetic pole—that is, only 


tific curiosity and ten years ago was just beginning to come 
into practical use, is now almost as common and familiar 
a thing as the gas-lamp. Indeed, many small towns in 
the West, yet unprovided with gas-works, have begun to 
light their streets and houses by electricity. 

When the inquiring citizen enters one of the large cen- 
tral lighting-stations and looks about him he sees, besides 
steam -cngines and lamps, a number of strange - looking 
machines, with rotating parts which move so rapidly and 
smoothly, that at the first glance they appear to be at 
Frost. 
Humming sounds, sometimes almost musical notes, 
come from the machines, and if the room is dark, sparks 
and flashes of green light now and then appear at certain 

les, 


points of the ax 


These weird contrivances are the ‘‘dynamos” which 
convert the mechanical energy of the steam-engines into 
electricity, and supply the currents which go forth to 
give light to the lamps, They are of many forms, of such 
different appearance that they scarcely seem to have any 
points of resemblance ; but in essential construction and 
action nearly all dynamos in present use are really very 
much alike, and their working depends upon a few sim- 
ple principles. 

The production of electric currents by means 
netism and mechanical foree in not a new thing. 
first effected by Faraday in 1851. 
is illustrated by Fig. 1. 
ered with 
formed into a 


ot mazv 

Tt was 
One of his experiments 
that is, wire 
| 


bstance-—1s 


Insulated wire- 
k or other non-conducting su 


cov- 
sil 
coil, or hollow bobbin, and its ends con- 
nected with a galvanometer. The end of a bar magnet 
being then inserted in the coil, the needle of the gal- 
vanometer is deflected, showing the existence of an clee- 
tric current in the coil. 
the motion of the magnet, and the needle returns to the 
zero mark and remains there if the magnet is held still. 
Removing the bar from the coil gives rise to a current in 
the opposite direction to that produced by the entrance 
of the bar. The two poles of the magnet also produce 
opposite effects, the current caused by the introduction 
of the north pole being in the same direction as that due 
to the removal of the south pole. If the bar is passed 
entirely through the coil, the current is in one direction 
during the entrance of the maznet, and until its centre 
reaches the centre of the coil, 
tion afterward, 

A bar of unt 
fect 
is fastened within the coil a curret 
eit] 


and in the opposite direc- 


agnetized w1 1.t iron produces no ef- 


on entering or leaving tl il, but if such a bar 

t is produce d whe n 
er end of the bar is brought near to a magnetic pole. 

Tn this 

the 


shi wn 


ease the wrought-iron bar, under the influence of 


magnet, becomes temporarily magnetic, as can be 
] 
k 


by its power of lifting iron-filings or tacks. The 
i has the same 


{ ‘tism 
‘a current in the coil as if a permanently 


production of this temporary m 





effect in causin 


magnetic bar were introduced into the latter. Removing 


the bobbin, with its wrought-iron core, from the vicinity 
of the macnetie pole, gives rise to another current in the 
reverse direction to the former, as the core now loses its 
nagnetism, and the effect on the coil is like that caused 
oy the removal of the permanently magnetic bar in tlie 
first experiment. 

The current flows only so long as the bobbin and core 


| during the gain or loss of magnetism by the wrongit 


iron. The bobbin, with its core, may be held indefi- 
nitely in contact with the pole of a powerful magnet 
without showing a trace of current. 

This experiment of Faraday’s forms the basi 
the earlier machines for the production of electricity by 
means of magnetism. The first successful machine was 
devised by Pixii, a few years after Faraday’s discov ry. 
It consisted of a horseshoe magnet revolving over + vo 





coils of wire with soft-iron cores, in such a manner tia! 


the north pole passed over one core as the south pole wa 


passing over the other. The lower ends of the cores wer 


connected by an iron plate. The wire coils were also 


connected together at one end, and the remaining ens 


The current lasts only during 


were connected with the external circuit. 

An improved form of this machine is Clarke’s, in which 
the magnet is stationary, and the lighter coils revolve | 
fore its poles, The action of this machine is as follow 
As one of the coils approaches the north pole of the fixe | 
magnet, the iron core of the coil becomes a temporary 
magnet, the end nearest to the fixed magnet becoming a 
south pole. The growth of this temporary magnetism 
causes a current to flow in a certain direction throueh 
the surrounding coil. As the coil comes nearer to the 
fixed pole, its magnetism not only increases, but does so 
at a constantly increasing rate, so that the current in the 
coil becomes stronger, and both the temporary magnetism 
of the core and the current in the coil attain their great- 
est values when the coil passes the fixed pole. Then, as 
it leaves the pole, the temporary magnetism of the core, 
though still in the same direction as before, becomes 
this 


current oppos d in 


in 
direction 


weaker, and decrease strength gives rise to a 
to the former current. 
When the coil reaches a point equidistant from 
two poles of the permanent magnet, its 


nearly all its magnetism, and soon after 


1, 
tho 


core has ] st 


this, as it ap- 
proaches the fixed south pole, it begins to be magnetized 
the that is, the end of the core 
which was formerly a south pole now becomes a north 


in reverse direction ; 


pole. This reversed magnetism grows at a constantly 
increasing rate, until the coil passes the south pole of 
the permanent magnet and then Wlecreases. The increase 
in the magnetic strength of the core when approaching 
the fixed sonth pole has the same 


current as the decrease in strength on leaving the fixed 


effect in producing a 
north pole, because the core is now magnetized in the 

Hence the current 
versed as the coil passed the north pole is not 
again until the south pole is passed. Each revolution, 
therefore, produces two currents in opposite directions in 


reverse direction. witich was re- 


reverse l 


each coil. 

At any instant, too, the currents in the two coils cir- 
culate round their cores in opposite directions, but the 
coils are 80 C mnnected that the currents from both flo V 
the same way through the external cirenit, as shown in 
Vig 2. 


sented as single turns of wire. 


For the sake of clearness, the coils are repre- 
The arrow on the large 
circle indicates the direction of rotation of the apparatus ; 
the other arrows explain the direction of the current. As 
the current in each coil, however, is itself reversed twice 
in each revolution, the current formed. by their union 
will also be alternating unless the successive short cur- 
rents of which it consists are male to flow in the same 
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Fu. 5, —WILDE’s COMPOUND MACHINE. 


direction. This is done by connecting the ends of the 
wire of the coils to two pieces of brass which nearly sur- 


ee 


which was formerly in connection with the other spring. 
Thus by this arrangement, which is called the commuta- 
tor, the current is reversed at the springs whenever it is 
reversed in the coils, and hence the currents in the ex- 
ternal circuit are all in the same direction. 

In 1850 the Abbé Nollet, of Brussels, devised a ma- 
chine similar in principle to Clarke’s, but containing a 
large number of magnets and coils. Machines of this 
type, and of great size, were made by Holmes, of London, 
and the Alliance Company, of Paris, and used chiefly for 
the illumination of light-houses, All these early ma- 
chines contained as their essential feature cylindrical 
coils of wire having cores of soft iron, and technically 
known as ‘‘ bobbins,” and the current wes produced by 
moving these before permanent magnets. 

An important improvement was made in 1854 by the 
invention of the Siemens armature, which is simply a 
straight bar of wrought iron with a cross-section formed 
somewhat like the letter H, or like that of railroad iron. 
Insulated wire is wound lengthwise in the grooves, filling 
them up so that the finished armature is nearly cylin- 
drical. This contrivance, when revolved about its own 
axis between the poles of a row of horseshoe magnets, 








FIG. 7.—GRAMME RING (BROKEN TO SHOW METHOD OF 


CONSTRUCTION ). 


round the axis of the machine, but are insulated from it | produced, like Clarke’s machine, an alternating current 


and each other by non-conducting material. Fixed brass 
springs press against these pieces and carry the currents 
to the external circuit. At the instant when the current 
in the coils is changing in direction, the springs rest on 
the insulating strips between the brass pieces, and imme- 
diately afterward each spring presses against the piece 


—— 
ri 


q er : HIM f 


FIG. 6.—LADD’s DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 





which could be changed into an intermittent current by a 
commutator. This machine of Siemens was much more 
effective than the older forms, as the coil revolved con- 
stantly in a very strong magnetic field, still produced, 
however, by permanent maguets of steel. The next im- 
| portant improvement in machines for the production of 
currents was the introduction of electro -mag- 
nets. An electro-magnet is simply a bar of soft 
iron surrounded by a coil of wire in which an 
electric current is flowing. The bar is found to 
possess magnetic properties which cease when 
the current is interrupted. Electro- magnets can 
be made much more powerful than permanent 
steel magnets of the same weight. They were first 
applied to the current machine by Wilde, whose 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. It consists of a 
small Siemens machine with permanent magnets, 
whose current being conducted through the elec- 
tro-magnet below, makes the latter strongly mag- 
netic. A second and larger Siemens coil, rotat- 
ing between the poles of the electro - magnet, 
furnishes a strong current suitable for electric 
lighting or other purposes. 

The next step was the suppression of the aux- 
iliary machine with the steel magnets, the cur- 
rent from the large machine being used to charge 
its own electro-magnets. At first sight this seems 
as impossible as raising one’s self in the air by 
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lifting the chair on which one is seated, and it would be 
impossible if the electro - magnets had no magnetic prop- 
erties except during the flow of the current. In reality, 
however, they possess a little permanent magnetism, 
which suffices to produce a feeble current in a coil rotat- 
ing between their poles. This current being conducted 
around the magnets, increases their strength. A stronger 
current is then produced, and the mutual action goes on 
until the magnets have reached their limit of strength. 
Machines made on this principle are called dynamo- 
electric, because they apparently produce electricity di- 
rectly from mechanical power, while the machines using 
permanent magnets are called magneto -electric. The 


former term has been shortened in practice to dynamo, 
which will probably soon be in as common use as the 
words steam-engine and telephone. 

The distinguishing principle of the ‘‘dynamo” is said 
to have been discovered independently by Sir Charles 








Fic. 8 >},—GRAMME MACHINE, MAGNETO-ELECTRIC, 


Wheatstone and Mr. Varley, of England, and Werner 
Siemens, of Berlin. 
dynamos was Ladd’s machine. The electro-magnets were 
in the form of broad bars, and two Siemens coils were 
rotated between their ends. One coil was connected with 
the electro-magnets ; the other, with the external circuit 





















One of the best known of the earlier : 


containing lamps or other apparatus. Other forms were 
made with a single coil. 

About the year 1870 two new inventions caused the 
abandonment of the old machines and the construction of 
new types. One of these inventions was the Gramme 


ring, so named from its form and its inventor, or at least 





FIG, 9,— LINES OF FORCE BETWEEN POLES OF HORSESHOE MAGNET. 
the person who first applied it to a machine for generat- 
ing electricity. The same construction had been used in 
an electric motor, or machine driven by electricity, de- 
vised by Pacinotti in 1861, and a ring armature appears 
in a motor invented by Page in 1852. 

The Gramme ring is a ring of soft iron, usually a bun- 
dle of iron wires, wound with insulated copper wire 
around its whole length, as shown in Fig. 7. The wire 
is arranged in numerous coils separated by narrow inter- 
vals, and the end of each coil is connected with the be- 
ginning of the next, so that the wire forms a continuous 
circuit around the whole ring. The junctions between 
the coils are connected with brass strips arranged around 
the axis of the ring and insulated from each other. When 
the ring is rotated between the poles of a magnet, as 
shown in Fig. 8 a, currents of electricity pass through the 


| wire, and are conveyed to the external circuit containing 


the lamps, etc., by means of springs which press against 
the brass strips on the axis. 

The second invention referred to was the improved 
Siemens armature invented by Alteneck (Fig. 3). This 
was a cylinder of soft iron wound lengthwise with copper 
wire, like the old Siemens armature, but instead of one 
coil, it bore many, which crossed at the ends of the cylin- 
der and completely covered its surface. The coils formed 
a continuous circuit, and were connected to brass strips 
pressed by springs, as in Gramme’s machine. 

The styles and patterns of dynamos in use at present 





FIG. 10.— DELAZENNE’S CIRCLE, OR EARTH-INDUCTOR 
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may be counted by scores, but most of those extensively 
used contain some modification of the Gramme ring or 
the Alteneck armature. 

The workings of these modern dynamos can be most 
readily explained by the aid of an idea which originated 
with Faraday, and which is illustrated by 
periment. Ifa magnet is held under a sheet of paper on 


a familiar ex- 





Which lron-! 





i -filings have been sprinkled, and the paper is 

tapped with the finger, the filings arrange themselves in 

sincular patterns, which vary with the form and di 

tance of the magnét. Each filing lies with its leneth 
of 


} 


along the eurved line of which it forms a part, and in- 


dieates the direction of the magnetic force at that poi if. 
T) experiment sugecests the idea of lines of magnetic 
force, which are curved lines drawn from one pole to the 


} 


other through the air and filling all the space surrou 


ine the macnet. Indeed, the lines are to be considered 
as returning through the substance of the magnet to their 
tarting-points, and so forming closed curves. They show 


not only the direction of the magnetic force at any point, 


but also its intensity, being crowded together near the 
I et-pol here the f is stro und be ling 
separated mx ] s they ] to places where thi 
force i veal Of « t lines ot Tore ire not 
material thi lil » 1 wire but ely fo " 
convenient ‘ ibiti t propert ofar 
net, and are actua di ol } 1 to be drawn, so 
to represent the dire and ofthe 1 net 

f ein the d ent parts of the field 








»as to form a closed cirenit, and the wire is then moved 
about near a magnet electric ew t is generally pro 
Ineced Tt will be f d, howe that the str th of 
the current depends upon the vy in which the wire is 
moved, and that it ean be moved ! case » that 
no current is formed. The lin« f e theory include 
all possible cases in the simple statement that when the 
motion is such as to increase or diminish the number of 
lines that pass through the closed circuit a current i 
produced which is proportional to the rate of increase or 
decrease, Indeed, every litt] portion of t wire, like a 


iulvanic battery, poss es What is called an electro-mo 


rs 
ti 


wire is simply proport il to ¢ } r of ] f 
force cut ross by that part ( 1 

Now, the earth is a great m: 1 tl] ce l 
rounding it is a1 tic field. The li f force 
this country run obliquely down. 1 t 1 the nortl 
\ elect motive force, then, 1 t be ] t in the 
t s of 1 ving rails L-< f thie eut ( the 
lines of force, and if the rail ! lated f & 
pT la l cor { l ] 1 1 ? t ( ( 
u n tl track w 1 cau , cu t h m 
ck ect i ] i ef l 

The exp ent is hardly practic but el 
method of « , currents from t] macnet of 
t] eartl l tre ( ly used in lal if I} ? 
ratus s nin I 10 is called Del rT circ] ( 
{ indn tor ] ( ts l 11 wi h « 
be ro lal 1 i in its o »] T) I bears 
a number of ti s of insulated wire, and when set up in 


such a position that the greatest possible number of lines 
of force pass through it, and then turned through a qu 
ter-revolution so that none pass throngh, a enrrent is pro- 
If, then, the ro- 
tation is continued for another quarter-revolution, so that 


duced which ceases when the ring stops 


the lines enter the ring from the opposite side, another 
current is produced in the same direction as the first. In- 
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| crease of the number of lines passing through the ring in 


one direction, therefore, has the same effect as decrease 
of the number passing in the other. Delazenne’s circle, 
if turned continuously and provided with a commutator, 
could be used as a dynamo, but the current furnished hy 
it would be very feeble unless the apparatus were of 
enormous size and rotated with very great rapidity, 
The practical forms of apparatus which most nearly re- 

ble it in principle are the machines using the orig 
inal Siemens armature, such as Ladd’s machine. In 
these, however, the magnetie foree between the poles 
of the magnets is many hundred times greater than that 
The force is further in- 
creased by the action of the wrought-iron cylinder on 
which the wi 


due to t carth’s magnetism. 
is wound, for soft iron may be said to 
conduct the magnetie force better than the air do 


ce is, therefore, concentrated in the pl 1ce where 





it is wanted, and when the armature is in a certain px 
tion nearly all the lines of force pass through the coil, 
When the coil has been turned throuch a half-revolution, 
the lines again pass through it, but in the opposite dir 
tion, and hence the coil is traversed throughout this half- 
revolution by a strong current in one constant direction. 
In the next half-revolution everything is reversed and the 
current is in the opposite direction. 
The action of the ** bobbin ” machi such as Clarke’ 
may be explained in a similar manner. When the b 
i poles of the magnet, the iron cores of tl 
x connected at their remote ends by a plate 
of wrought iron, afford an easy path for the magnetic 
force f m p le to pole of the magnet, As the bobbin 
po'es, the lines of force passing through their 
c ; diminish in number until the bobbins have reached 
ositions equidistant from the poles, when the lines of 
oree pass directly through the air from pole to pole with- 
out traversing the cores. From this point the lines p 
i through the bobbins increase, but are now reversed 
with respect to the latter, so that this increase has the 
ume effect as the former diminution. Each coil, there- 
fore, generates a current which preserves the same direc- 
tion while the coil is passing from one pole to the other, 
ersed at the instant of passil ge the pole. 
All these early machines, then, give either alternating 
or intermittent currents, according as the partial currents 
eenerated at each half-revolution are collected without 
reversal or are passed through a commutator which turns 
them all in the same direction. Such a current sent 
through an electric-lamp produces a flickering light, 
unless tlhe machines are driven very rapidly indeed, TT! 


ce machines, with 





numerous bobbins and n 
nets, gave sixteen partial currents in a revolution, inst 
of two, and when driven at high speed, afforded a fai 


imitation of a continuous current. Strictly continu 


currents were not produced, however, until the invent 


Ifa bar of iron is wound spirally from end to end v 


wire which is separated from the bar by an insulati 

] then bent int Vr id the ends of the bar united 
by g and those of the wire by soldering, it will 
re} t the simplest form of the Gramme ring. If t 
is set » between the poles of a magnet, the iron rine ] 
le magnetized so that it resembles two semicir 

ha ets with li les in contact. Now, if the ri 


is rotated, it does not carry its poles with it, but the 
7 


remain oppo ite the fix oles of the magnet, mo 4 


l 

backward in the ring as fast as the ring itself moves f 
ward. The wire which is carried round with the core i 
therefore, acted upon as if it actually traveled along 4 
fixed ring composed of two such semicircular magnets. 


5 
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The lines of magnetic force pass from one fixed pole to | 
the nearest part of the ring, and around both sides of the | 
ring to the other fixed pole, as in Tig. 11. It will be 

seen that a turn of the wire at D is traversed by all the | 
lines which pass through the lower magnetic semicircle. 
As the wire moves toward A its outer part cuts through 
the lines, so a smaller number traverse it. When A is 
reached, no lines pass through the turn of wire under 


consideration. Then they begin to pass through the turn 
of wire from the other side, and at C the maximum num- 
ber pass through in this way. Every turn of the wire on 
the left side of the ring is, therefore, affected in the same 
way, and as they are connected together, all conspire in 
sending a current from D to CG. In the right half of 
the ring the current may be shown to be also from D to 
C. Hence, if metal springs are placed at D and C, they 
will carry off the joined currents from the right and left 
halves of the coil whenever the coil wire comes in con- 
tact with them. In the intervals be 
contacts of the turns of wire with the springs, of course 


tween the successive 
no current could pass into the external cireuit, nor, in- 
deed, would any current exist in the ring, as the two 
halves, each striving to send a current from D to C, are 
like two galvanic batteries with their like poles joined 
tovether. In such an arrangement no current flows until 
a connection is made between the two pairs of joined 
poles by means of an external wire. 

It would be inconvenient in practice to press the col- 
of 
friction, and also because it would be impossible to wrap 
Hence, the 
wire is insulated and collected in coils, whose junctions 


lecting-springs directly against the wire, on account 


the ring with more than one layer of wire. 


are attached to metal pieces on the axis, as stated above. 
Then, if each spring is made large enough to touch one 
metal piece before the preceding piece has left it, the 
circuit will never be interrupted, and the current will, 
therefore, be a continuous one. Its stret 
little, but if the coils are suffigiently numerous the varia- 
tion will be very small, and also very rapid, so that the 


th will varv a 





eurrent can be made practieally constant. 

Tht improved Siemens, or Alteneck, armature is sim- 
flor 
continuous circuit, and the currents from the halves of 
the wire are united in the 


in action to the Gramme ring, as the wire forms a 


external circuit. Each coil 


a rresponds to two oppo ite coils of the Gramme ring 
-4 1 


connected together, and with the parts inside the ring 


suppressed. 

The wire which passes inside tl] 
the most part, 
the effect of the machine, as it 
the 
amount of this dead wire in e 
ject of the dynamo-builder to mal 


»Gramme ring is, for 
it adds nothing to 
$ of 


ce rtain 


‘* dead ” wire—that is, 
cuts 


di wrrams. 


across few link 
There is a 
It is the ob- 


e the quantity of dead 


force, as s! in 


own 


very aynuamo, 


wire as small as possible, as it offers useless resistance to 
the current. It cannot be entire ly avoided, as it serves 
to carry the current between the active parts, In the 
Alteneck armature the wire in the ends of the cylinder is 
“dead,” and in both this and the Gramme those coil 
which are far from the magnet-poles are nearly in the 
fAMOC conditi n. Some machines as t] e Bru hh re ) 
arranged that the useless coils are cut out of the circuit. 


The armature, or rotating part, of the Brush dynamo is 
ring-shaped, like that of the Gramme machine, but the 
around the 
Opposite coils are connected in pairs, and the col- 
lecting-apparatus is so arranged that the strong current 
from those near the poles at any time is divided among 
those in weaker portions of the field, each coil adding 
something to the effect, except those most distant from 


wire does not form one continuous circuit 


ring, 





of these 


the poles, which, as before stated, are automatically cut 
out of the circuit, to which they are again connected 
when they have reached a position of usefulness. 

The singular form of the Brush ring, with its projec 
tions and grooves, was adopted in order to partly remedy 
two defects which are common to all dynamos. The first 
ealled local It will be readily seen 


that the same cause which produces currents in the coils 


is action. 
in small cir- 
Some of the 
» goes to produce these enrrents, and 
is simply wasted. The in the Brush 
eut the paths of the local currents, 
partly prevent their development. 


will also give rise to local enxrents flowing 
cnits throuch the mass of the iron armature. 
work of the engin 
de ‘p grooves 


mature across and 
these 


generate 


Again, all dynamos become heated by use, as 
local well 
heat in overcoming the resistance of 
If the armature gets too hot, the i 
may be injured and the oil on the bearings burned ont. T! 
is desirable, therefore, that the armature be made so as 


currents, as as the useful currents, 


the 


isulation of 


conduct 


the Wires 


to expose a considerablo surface to the cooling action of 
the air. 

In recent Bru h machines both heatin and local action 
are prevented more completely than in the 
the and 
irregular form, of thin plates of iron, which overlap so 

ir-spaces. The 
and the ] 


The armatures of some 


older ones by 


making the armature, which is still of crooved 


as to leave air air ea 





3 pass frecly 





through the ring, ‘al cireuits broken up 





machines are made, as has been 
stated, of bundles of iron wire, instead of solid pieces of 
This 
local action, but the principal reason of its adoption is 
the fact that such a bundle ean attain a hie! 
strength th lid 


Another waste of energy occurs in macnetizine 


metal. construction has some effect in lessening 
ier magnetic 


an a si iron core, 

and de- 
macnetizing the core. In the bobbin machines the ma 
netism of the cores is complete ly rever ed twice in eve ry 
revolution. In the machine and the 
same effect is produced by the constant shifting of the 


poles along the ring 


Gramme others 
Now, many known facts point to 
the conclusion that when an iron bar is magnetized its 
small particles or moleeul § are moved into new posi- 
These © material of the solidity of 
iron, can only be produced by the expenditure of a con 
internal 
shu wh by 


in 


tions. motions, in 


siderable amount of work which is used up in 
friction and thereby generates heat, as can be 
experiment. This defect is,cogmmon to all dynamos 
actual use, 
Tt eould ] 


chines by keeping the core stationary 


obviated in the Gramme and similar ma- 


and moving the 


coils along it, which proceeding, as before remarked, 
would give rise to the same currents as the sual method 
This arrangement, however, 
inconvenient, 


to 


of using the machine. 
mechanically 
make a dynamo containing 
The core 


both 


non-conducting, thus doing away with not 


It is, indeed, possible 


no iron in the armature. may be of wood, or 


some other substance which is non-magnetic and 


only the waste 


| of work caused by magnetizing, but also with that due 


to the local currents. 
The possibility of such a dynamo is shown by the ac- 


tion of Delazenne’s circle, which contains no iron what- 





ever. The iron cores, however, have so great an effect in 
increasing and concentrating the magnetic force, that 
they make it possible to obtain useful currents from 


much smaller dynamos than would be necessary if iron 
cores were not used, 

A well-built dynamo is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship. The armatures are usually driven at a rate of 
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FIG. 11,.—ELEMENTARY FORM OF GRAMME RING, SHOWING LINES 


OF FORCE AND DIRECTION OF CURRENTS. 


several hundred revolutions per min- 
ute, and the centrifugal force devel- 
oped by this rapid rotation is such that 
the least error in centring, or the least 
excess of weight on one side, will cause 
a strain on the axis which may eventu- 
allyruin the machine. And this care- 
fully balanced wheel cannot be turned 
or cast in one piece of rigid material, 
but is made up in large part of flexible 
copper wire, wrapped with cotton or 
silk, which is saturated with an insu- 
lating varnish. The winding of the 
armature coils is, therefore, an opera- 
tion which requires much care and 
the greatest skill, and the wire must 
be fastened very securely to its place 
by the means of bands, in order to pre- 
vent its being thrown by the centrifu- 
gal force entirely from the armature. 
The space, or ‘clearance,’ between 
the fixed and revolving parts is very 
small, as it is essential that the coils 
pass close to the pole pieces in order 
to traverse a field of strong magnetic 
force. Great nicety of construction is, 
therefore, necessary, to avoid chance 
contact between the armature and the 
pole, which, if occurring at the high 


Yi, y, My U/ Vp, 


speed of the dynamo, would produce disastrous results, 
The fixed or “field” magnets, which, like the arma- 
ture, are wrapped with insulated copper wire, differ 
greatly in appearance in the different machines, but little 
in principle. Most contain what is called a double mag- 
netic circuit, that is, they consist of two horseshoe mag- 
nets with like poles united. Thus in the Gramme dyn- 
amo (Fig. 8 4), the poles are above and below the armature 
and apparently in the centre of the magnets. In reality, 
however, the winding is such that the right and left 
halves of the magnet coils may be regarded as two bent 
or horseshoe magnets with like poles together. The 
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FIG. 13,—-ARMATURE OF BRUSH DYNAMO PARTLY WOUND. 





FIG. 12.—GRAMME DYNAMO. 





(FROM THE “‘ ELECTRICAL WORLD.” 


Siemens machine is arranged in a similar 
way; the small Gramme with permanent 
magnets, the Edison and some other ma- 
chines have a single magnetic circuit. 
The “brushes ” or collecting-springs of 
a dynamo are flat strips of copper, divided 
lengthwise by slits which extend nearly 
their whole length and increase their flex- 
ibility. They waste a good deal of work 
in friction, and have to be frequently re- 
newed. It is, of course, impossible to 
remedy these defects by the use of lubri- 
cants, as the brushes must press firmly 
against the axis in order to make good 
electrical connection with the brass strips 
attached to the coils. It has been already 
stated that the electro-magnets of a dyn- 
amo are rendered active by the current 
of the same machine. When the whole 
current, however, is simply passed through 
the magnet coils, and then on to the ex- 
ternal circuit, some inconveniences ensue 
in certain cases, because any change in 
the external circuit affects the strength of 
the current, and consequently the strength 
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of the magnets. This change in the magnets may, again, | 


alter the current in an undesirable manner. For ex- 
ample, if the current from such a machine is divided 
among a number of incandescent lamps, if some of the 
lamps are turned off, the others diminish in brightness, 
Hence, some machines are so made that only part of 
the current from the armature flows through the magnet 
coils ; that is to say, the current is divided between the 
magnets and the external circuit. Such machines are 


| 
| 
| 


called ‘‘shunt-wound,” while those in which the whole | 
current goes through the magnets are called ‘“ series- | 


wound.” The wire on the magnets of the shunt-wound 
machines is long and thin, and therefore of high electrical 
resistance compared with the external circuit, so that it 
allows only a small fraction of the total current to be used 
up in the magnets. 

The long magnet wire makes so many turns about the 


Dynamos, like galvanic batteries, must be constructed 
or selected with reference to the use to be made of them, 
as a machine may be admirable for one purpose, and en- 
tirely worthless for another. To send a current through 
a long wire with a galvanic battery, many cells are nec- 
essary, arranged ‘‘in series,” with the zine pole of one 
connected with the copper pole of the other, and the 
cells need not be very large. In technical language, the 
‘*electro-motive force ” which depends on the number of 
cells must be large in order to overcome the ‘“‘ resist- 
ance” of the long wire. On the other hand, to send a 
very strong current through a short wire, only one cell 
is needed, but it must be very large, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, several cells must be used, with their like 
poles connected together. In this case a high electro- 
motive force is not needed, but the cell must be large in 
order to make its internal resistance small. Now, in the 
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FIG, 14.-EDISON’S STEAM-DYNAMO, 


magnets, however, that this feeble current produces in- 
tense magnetism in the cores. Of course the smaller the 
proportion of current used in the magnets the more 
economical is the machine. The magnet wire in the 
series-wound machines, on the other hand, is short and 
thick, or of low resistance, as a high resistance in this 
case would weaken the total current which flows through 
the magnet in order to reach the external circuit. Some 
dynamos are ‘‘compound-wound”; that is, their mag- 
nets bear both fine wire and coarse wire coils, the latter 
being traversed by the whole current and the former by 
a small portion of it. These machines show great con- 
stancy of action when changes are made in the number 
of lamps used, ete. 

Another method of magnetizing the electro- magnets 
consists in winding the armature with two distinct sets 





of coils, one of which ‘‘ feeds” the magnets, while the | 


other furnishes current for the external circuit, The ar- 


rangement is similar to the old Ladd machine. 


(FROM ‘‘ VAN NOSTRAND’S MAGAZINE,”’) 


dynamo rotating with a definite velocity, the electro- 
motive force depends on the length of wire in the arma- 
ture, for, as was seen above, every small part of the wiro 
acts like a small galvanic cell. To light a series of are 
lamps, stretching away for a mile or so and connected 
by a small wire, great electro-motive force is needed, 
and the dynamo is wound with a great many turns of 
fine wire. Such a dynamo has a high internal resistance, 
but this is allowable in view of the far higher resistance 
of the external circuit. For electroplating, however, or 
for lighting a number of incandescent lamps connected 
in the usual way so that the current is divided among 
them, only a small electro-motive force is needed, and 
great internal resistance would be fatal, enfeebling the 
current and causing most of the energy of the engine to 
be used up in the dynamo itself. For such uses, then, 
the armature is wound with a comparatively short and 
thick wire. In the large Edison machines, which light 
thousands of lamps, the wire is replaced by stout, straight 
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bars of coppe:, whose ends sre so connected as to form 
an armature of the Siemens type. Such machines are 
of necessity shunt-wound, but a small portion of the cur- 


: } ] ; ] smM 
rent going through the magnet coils, as it would be im- 





possible to make a series - wound machine of so low 
resistance. The armatures of some machines are so 
arranged that their coils can be connected in « 


Wavs, like s0 many separate gaivanic Ce lls, ¢ iving a ] igh 





9° 
] 


ifferent 





: ; Se 
clectro-motive force, or a low resistance, as desired. 


A dynamo, to produce a steady current, must run very 
. : ; 2 : s 
1 mly, and an engine of special character is needed 


1 

to drive it. No steam-cn ine moves with q iite uniform 
velocity in the different parts of the stroke, and the best 
of slow-running engines, if used to drive a dynamo by 
means of gearing, would give the latter a varying veloc- 


ity, and produce an uneven enrrent. 


Hich-speed and smooth-running engines are, therefore, 
used without multiplying gearing. The small inequalt- 
s in speed succeed each other so rapidly, that a prae- 


1 

tically stead 
= 

, 


y and loss of power due to belts or other connecting 





mechanism, Edison has devised a ‘‘steam-dynamo” of 








immense size (Fig. 14), the rotating - armature being 
on tho fly-wheel shaft, which is driven directly by the 

Tt is impossible here a description « mia 
] s of d mos in use, most of which are very similat 
in action to the types above given. 

Tt has been pointed out that machines on the Gramme 
and ( rinciples give « tinuous currents, wherea 
the olde bobbin ” machines gave either alternati o1 
nt rrupted current No , some for: gs of electric lamp 


work best with alternating currents, and hence some 


modern machines are built to furnish such currents. 








T machines are in general r to the old bobbin 
I hines in princip] | { iating current is t 
in extensive nse in this country One large <« > 
] however—-the Westinghouse—employs i An in- 
teresting point in co ction with the Westinchouse s 
tem for in ndescent lamps is the fact that the ds ni Oo 
current d not flow directly through the lamps. Th 
apparatus known as the induction coil is 1 ] con- 
SiS of a bar of iron surrounded by two coils of wire. 
The alternating current from the dvnamo, flowing through 





in the opposit d these rapid reversals of the magret 
£ » to an alternating « t in ¢t lL « 
‘ 
Ww h co ted ] ) 
Ki] r J . IN SCIENCI] 
Mr. TI. TH. ¢ yw. of B Tiill ¢ vat ] \ M 
} heen ¢ + i eeeleain . aciaies ne ; 
t vistod r t st \ f sas! ted 
to the velocity of the g MOV : 1 has 
publis L his: Sat ¢ it is ( Fora] rt 
he tells the r, it has | y t lbys teor 3 
that the cl {< 5 i the pr ft r st t 
these atmospheric. disturbances ‘ l byt ! | 
nts { ’ S re 3 « sont SI fai : 
rne g by the current in v i t exist. To ¢g r 
kely to prove or disp st j Mr. Clay 1, for two 
1 made h rvations the arent Vv ties of the 
clouds, num! notations rhese were obtained by t 
means of ay devised by the writer. The nephos ‘ 
eonsists of a horizontal mirror held in a frame carrying an eve- 
ece movable along vertical and horizontal arches, so that the 


lirection of cloud-movements ean be determined in degrees of 
wzimuth, To obtain the relative velocity, a movable support is so 
arranged, that when the observer's forehead is rested on it the 
retina of the eye is maintained at a constant height of seven 
inches above the surface of the mirror. When the eye is in this 
position, the number of quarter-inches which the image of a cloud 
is seen to move across the mirror in a minute is taken as the rela- 
tive velocity of the cloud. It is evident that the relative velocity 
of the cloud thus obtained bears a relation to the actual velocity ; 








and, if the height of the cloud be known, its absolute velocity 
relative tu the earth’s surface can be calculated. From measure. 

de at Upsala, and elsewhere, it seems safe to assume 
that the average height of the highest form of clouds, which are 
own as cirrus and cirro-stratus, is 25,000 feet as a minimum 
timate; and on this basis it is ealculatea by the writer, according 
to known geometrical principles, that if the relative velocities 
r this form of cloud be multiplied by ten, they 
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repres roximate solute velocities. Deriving, by 

cal tion, a monthly average, the following express approxi- 
! y in miles per hour the average monthly velocity of the 
obt ed during two years (lebruary, 1887, to January, 

1S89 ] ry, 120; ary, 106; March, 80; April, 85; May, 
( 1 58: July rust, 64; September 60; October, &1: 
)y , 1; December, 102; year, 80. Individual vel ies 
‘ g 200 miles per hour were not uncommon in the Winter 
I ths; and, even if these very rapidly moving cirri did not ex- 
1 20.000 f j tht, their velocities must have been greater 

150 n observed direction of the cirrus move- 

t Si ly from some westerly point, movements 

t east observed on about a dozen days during 

1 two S -orrection for direction was attempted,” 
In t ram of eurv rm-wind velocity at various alti- 
tudes hy ompany cle, all of the curves follow the 
‘ ral sweep, ind hat the velocity of storms is in- 

I lito the velo movement of the geneTal at S- 

but the most intimate rel m between the two is evi- 

nthe cirrus region, ‘* The curves show that almost every 

se or decrease in cirrus- velocity was coincident with a 
corresponding increase or d ease in storm-velocity.” It further 
ippeared, also, that the cirrus-velocities increased more rapidly 
n the storm-velocities. This held true for Winter as well as 

§ r, and the most frequently observed cirrus-velocity g 
ut 601 s per hour. Another table showed that the storm- 

ty inerea n » rapidly than the wind-velocity at Ilue 

i > the ratio between the two, at the summit of Mount 
Wi gton, appeared to be almost a constant, Still another table, 
pr 1 by Mr. Clayton, disclosed that the variability of the 
weather is closely conneeted with the velocity of the cirrus— the 


“ater the change in the weather 





rt day, and the greater the amount of rain, Mr. Clayton 
not 8 has been a striking contrast between the velocity 
t is observed during the Winter of 1887-88, and during 


r of 1888-89 up to the present time (February); and this 

t correlated with a striking contrast in the distribut 

uring the two Winters. During the Winter of 158 
en ern part of the United States was 








) vy normal, while in the southern part it was above, 
Phis ) ubt, very much increased the normal pressure-gradicnt 
f equator toward the pole in the upper air; and as a < 
t upper-air movement was very rapid, ing tl 





salong with exceptional rapidity, and ecausin 
tu 1 tl mperature, rain-fall, hun { 
etc., r the entire United States exeept the Pacifie Coast. ¢ 
r hand, during the Winter of 1888-89 the temperature has 
| edly above the normal in the northern United &t 
! mal, or al, in the Southern States, Asaec 
pressure-gradient in the upper air has been less s 
il, the movements of the upper air-eurrents and of 
have been comparatively slow, and the Winter over 
mally free from sudden changes. The cor- 
of these facts seems to the writer to promise much; for, 
the causes governing the distribution of temperature ar 
seems evident that the meteorologist \ 
for considerable intervals the special chara 
ther to be expected over largs areas,” 

















to run by the power of soda-water—which 








' ‘ribed by the Mechanical Neirs. 
} r} t in Philadelphia, and for service in Minne- 
! t motors are not allowed in the streets, Soda 
( sare used in Berlin, and other European cities, and in the 
t § st 8, Vv re there is 1 utilation enough t t 
l ses penerated ordinary locomotive. 
I ! sare ¢ h sixteen feet long, en- 
| in, with no visible smoke-staek or pipes, as there is 
1 " or! % The boiler is of copper, &4 inches in di 
I 115 feet long, having tubes 1 I r through it as it 
I yt } er will be placed five tons of soda, 
n being « | tof steam, produces an int ) 
| I tsix | t is thoroughly saturated, n 
1 ( \ per ited steam from a \- 
1 I r isthen foreed t iwh the soda, which drives out 
t t 1 e soda is for u The exhaust 
t rs is used to satura da, and 
! ly » is. lL e! 3 i first of 1 t 
\ I ! | tint ‘ will h 
J I t l t \ k elevated roa 
} ; 1 dur iw Sea-voyage is more interesting 
{ t ements of the fl fish: aud the character of t r 


flying has excited no little discussion. Ata late meeting of the 
Pivs rical Society of Berli 


, Professor Moebius gave a short 
lecture on this point, reported as follows: “‘ He first deseribed. 
from personal observation, the way in which the fish shoot out of 
the water from both hows of the-ship, and then propel themselves 
horizontally for a distance of several ship’s-lengths with their 
peetoral and abdominal fins stretchea ont flat. skimming along 
without moving their fins, always in the direction of the wind, but 
either with or against the same. When they meet the crest of a 
wave, they rise themsefves slightly in the air, falling again to the 
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game extent in the succeeding trough of the sea. Occasionally a 
slight buzzing of the fins may be observed, similar to that of the 
movements of the wings in many insects. At night they frequently 
fall on the deck of the ship. As the result of a detailed investiga- 
tion, the speaker had proved that these fish do not fly, since the 
anatomical arrangements of their fins and muscles aro not adapted 
to this purpose. What really occurs is, that, when frightened by 
the approach of a ship, or any enemy, they shoot out of the water, 
as do 50 many other fish, and are then carried along by the wind, 


which strikes on the under surface of their outstretched and 
evenly balanced fins. Notwithstanding the general acceptance 
which was aceorded to the above investigation, it was urged by 
many that the buzzing of the fins, the rising over the crest of a 


wave, and the falling overboard after having landed on the deck 
of aship, were evidences that this fish really executes movements 
vyhich result in flight. In reply to this, Professor Moebius pointed 
yut that the buzzing of the fins takes place w ~y a strong current 
f air is directed against the outspread fins of a dead flying-fish 
means of & bellows, and, further, that the rising over the crest 
1 wave, or the bulwarks of a ship, may be explained by the 
nding currents of air which are always produced whenever a 
strona? horizontal wind strikes against any elevated object such as 
a wave or part of aship. Thus, finally, with the exception of the 
movements involved in its oblique sudden exit from the sea, all 
the motions of a flying-fish, when in the air, are really passive. 
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In view of the discussions in the last session of Congress over 
the question of a general irrigation of certain Western tracts, the 
report upon the rain-fall of the arid regions of the United States, 
just presented to the Senate, is doubly interesting. This report 
dliseusses a set of charts and tables on the subj ject, prepared by 
Licutenant Glassford, of the Signal Service, These cover observa- 
tions from 661 stations of an average length of seven years and 
three months, and sh separately the maximum, minimum, and 
mean rain-fall for every month in the year. The general terms of 
General Greely’s report is to show that there is a more consider- 















able rain-fall in (he so- ed arid region than has been supposed, 
and that therefore thes eas are really sub-humid. He is of the 
opinion that when Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 
shall have been covered with rain-gauges as completely as New 
York or New England, the final outeome of ubse rvation will indi- 
ite that the actual average of rain-fall for this arid region is now 
understated by the census charts from 10 to 40 per cent. He 
closes his report with the opinion that the trans-Mississippi and 
trans-Missouri rain-fall is slightl reasing as a whole, though 
in certain localities it may be sh‘ly decreasing from causes 
Which are stated. 
THE Engineering avd Building R cord describes an English sub- 


stitute for paving-blo¢ in the shape of a steel block, claimed to 
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have superior durability and smaller cost than stone, It is thus 
described: “ The block is made of ste vel strips, some two inches 
and a half wide by one thiek, with a rolled channel on the side ex 
posed to traffic, and containing notehes about a foot apart. The 
ight of these strips is eleven pounds to the yard. They are laid 
across the street, a distanee of abotit five inches between the cen- 
tres; and, as their length is’sufficient only to extend to the middle 
of the street, the proper slope from the centre to the gutters is 
easily secured, To insure their not slipping sidewise, they are 
bolted together, cnd fastened to wooden sills. The support for the 
! ivement is composed of a firmly eonstructed bed of gravel, 
While between the steel strips a compound of pitch and cement is 
poured, filling the interstices to a level wi ith tho to ps of the stri 





and rendering the surface comparatively smooth. 
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* RoBERT as aske Apprentices’ Li- 





brary, tho other day. Eismere, you have much to answer for! 
Gites — Doesn't your wife allow yon to smoke in the house ?” 
Henpeck —* Not unless she wants the bugs smoked off her plants.” 
A CutcaGo clergymen married three couples on the cars the 
other day. He has refused to allow himself to be patented as a 
( upler, however, 
RONDEAU OF LOVE IN SPRING. 


We played at love when Spring was gay, 


And hearts were blithe as lovers’ May, 
And skies were fair, a year ago. 
Ah, Juliet, and your Romeo 

Remembers naught of it to-day. 

We loved awhile, thin went our way, 


And tears were all our hearts eoull say. 
We loved ? You smile. Forgive me! No, 


We played at love. 


And now we meet, and skies are gray, 
And our two hearts no more than they 
Keep trace of last year’s fleeting glow. 
Ah, which were best? I know not, though 
(Like children, serious when they play.) 
We played at love. Arthur Symons, 


Humors oF OKLAHOMA.—A correspondent, writing from Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, relates some diverting phases of the “‘ booming,” 














as follows: “‘ A deeply disgusted boomer who left the town this 
afternoon, ‘on @ north-bound train, remarked that he was mighty 
glad to get way from Guthrie w ith his se alp. He said that Sheri- 
dan’s ride to Winchester was nothing compared to that which he 
himself made on Monday to Guthrie, He crossed the Cimmaron 
River at noon of that day, mounted on the fleetest horse in seven 
Staies. When he got to Guthrie, a few miles distant, the women 
were hanging out their washing all over the town-site, and onions 
in the garden-patches were a foot high. He considered that he 
was something of a rustler himself, but this exhibition of gall did 
him up completely. He resolved himself into a mass-meeting of 
one, got elected a brigadier - general in the army of fools bya 
unanimous vote, and decided.to “pull out” at once for Arkansas 
City. The next time he starts out to gobble a town-site he will 
stay at home.” 
THE FOOD OF FICTION. 


TO BREAKFAST, dinner or to lunch 

My steps are languid, onee so speedy ; 
E’en though, like the old gent in Puneh, 
‘Not hungry, but, thank goodness! greedy. 
I gaze upon the well-spread board, 

And have to own—oh, contradiction ! 
Though every dainty I afford, 

There's nething like the food of fiction. 


“The better half’’—- how good the sound! 
Of Seott’s or Ainsworth’s ‘* venison past) 
In cups of old Canary drowned 
(Which probably was very nasty) ; 
The beefsteak pudding made by Ruth 
To cheer Tom Pineh in his affliction, 








Ah me! in all the world ef truth 

Theres nothing like the food of ficti: 
The eakes and ham and buttered toast 

That graced the board of Gabriel Vardei 
In Bracebridge Hall the Christmas roast, 

Fruits from the Goblin Market garden. 
And if you’d eat of luscious sweets 

And yet eseape from gO ut’s il — n, 
Just read “St. Agnes’ Eve” by Ke 

‘re’s nothing like the food 7 fiction, 

What cups of tea were ever brewed 

Like Sairey Gamp’s - the dear old sinnet 
What savory mess was ever stewed 








Like that for Short and Codlin’s dinner ? 
What was the flavor of that * poy” 

To use the Fotheringay’s own dictio: 
Ate by Pendennis, love-sick boy ? 

There’s nothing like the food of fletion. 

E.woy. 

Prinee, you are young—but you will find 

After life's years of fret and friction, 
That hunger dies—but never mind! 

There’s nothing like the food of fiction. 

THe Boy AT THE Z00.—OF all the animals in this world the 
zoologieal gardens is the most. You go in bya gate, and when 
you've got a bit way down, they are round you. Ameriky isn’t 
nothing to it. ‘They ean’t hurt you ’eoz_there’s a hage dropped 
over them all, They looked 80 vexed ’coz you can see all they do, 
and can have a good stare all round at them; and they keep 
lookin’ in the corners to see if they can’t fluid some bushes and 
such things to hide behint. The lion, which is the king of all the 





animals wot ever lived, was $9 little ghat [shouldn’t have noen it 
was him only 1 have seen picters, and my mother said, ** Look, 
Tom, now you can siy as you've seen a |i Why, he isn’t quar- 
ter as big as as a eliphent, and he hasn’t got no trunk. Ithink the 
eliphent could master him if he liked, but the big silly won't try, 
*coz he’s so k ind and doesn't want to be king. The lion is yeller, 
but not so yeller as in the piecter-book wot the board gev me. He 
looks at yer through the bars hke as wot he wag saying, ‘ You 
think as you can fight, don’t yer, little i 'Y, just GO, you know I 
ean't get out, an’ all ‘eow of this Lloomin kage, If I « ould only 
skweeze through, ’'d swallow you, and yer mother, too.” I said 
to my mother: * I should like to hear the lion a-roaring.” Then 
she said: ‘* Why that was a-rouring just now when the keeper 
looked in at him.” Then I nearly eried, I was so wild: why, it 
wasn’t like thunder and lightnin’ at all. It just opened its mouth 
wide, like as yev seed men sittin’ at their doors and a-gaping on 
Sunday aftarnoons, and it yoped no louder than a apple-eart man 
does. When we got to the giraffs I did like them. They are just 


the same as the picters, only alive and walking about. 
little tails, but the giraffs is so big hat you’d say as they eouldn’t 
wag ’em. But they can, just as easy as a little dog ean, whether 
yer b’leeve it or don’t. They look at yer so nicet, just like carves. 
The hippopotimus is like a little mashed elip shent with its trunk 
sawed off. Its skin is so thick that it can stay in its pond all day 
without the water soaking through. It makes yer shiver when its 
eyes look up at yer. Its eyes are like bits of bard, bright mud, 
with no white, and bleedin’ red skin all round. Kangaroos are so 
nice that you ean look a long time at them without feelin’ tired. 
Their back legs are about four times longer than the front ones, 
and they are a lot too big behint. They sit up just like dogs 
a-beggin’, and they have a bag right in front for their babies to 
roll about in. They run so silly, just as if they was tryin’ to dance 
at the sume time as they are runnin’, 


They have 





